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VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 


USED FOR THE FOOD OF MAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE culture of the earth is a pursuit which in itself 
offers a sufficient distinction, not only between man 
and the inferior orders of animate creation, but also 
between man while in his merely animal state, and 
after he has become humanized by adopting the arts 
of civilization. Itis this pursuit which must, in fact, 
precede, and be made the foundation for all other 
useful and ennobling occupations,—the spring 
whence must flow, certainly, the greater part of 
those reciprocal duties and affections which at once 
form society, and render it the source of enjoyments. 
That man who first, among a tribe of hunters or 
fishers, sows a grain or plants a root, and thus brings 
home the advantages of forethought to the ‘busi- 
ness and the bosoms’ of his less provident fellows, 
becomes their benefactor, not merely by pointing out 
the means for avoiding the horrors of famine, and 
for lessening that succession of miseries which must 
attend upon a life of wandering, but also, by relieving 
‘their minds from the selfish exigencies that previ- 
- ously attended every moment, affording thereby lei- 
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sure and opportunity for cultivating the social and 
kindly affections. It is not until men have placed 
themselves beyond that state of merely physical ex- 
istence wherein the plenty of to-day may be followed 
by the destitution of to-morrow, that the higher fa- 
culties and feelings of our nature can be expanded. 
It must certainly, therefore, be matter of more than 
common interest to obtain some knowledge of those 
vegetable substances through the cultivation of which 
man has been enabled to localize himself, to reap and 
to store up harvests; and by thus becoming freed 
from an incessant call upon his physical energies for 
the supply of his necessities, to acquire the motives 
and the means for becoming something higher and 
better in the scale of being. 

Vegetables form the primary source of sustenance 
to everything that lives. Were the earth without 
them and bare—and but for cultivation how much 
of it would be in that state—the effects of heat and 
cold, of drought and rain, would be so violent, that 
apart from all considerations as to food, the whole 
world would speedily become uninhabitable. Frosts 
and drought would break, and the returning water 
would wash away the surface, until the whole would 
become one wide and swampy waste. ‘The presence 
of vegetation prevents this desolating action, and 
converts what otherwise would be destructive agents, 
into ministers of abundance. No vegetable produc- 
tions tend so much to bring about this beneficial 
result as those which are cultivated for human food. 
By the shade which they afford to the ground in the 
hot season, they check that evaporation, and prevent 
that excessive hardening of the surface, which, in an 
exposed wild, render the soil impervious and inert ; 
while, on the other hand, the humidity which they 
imbibe during the rainy season is again given out by 
continual and gradual evaporation, and they minister 
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to the refreshment and the productiveness ofall around 
them. In countries which are uncultivated the wea- 
ther is mostly in extremes. Rain, when it comes, 
takes the form of an overwhelming flood, not gently 
entering into and moistening the soil, but rushing 
along the surface, tearing up one place, strewing 
another with the debris, and reducing both toa state 
of indiscriminate ruin; while scarcely has the flood 
gone by, when the returning heat evaporates the little 
moisture which is left behind, and burns up the 
eoarse and scanty vegetation which the rains had 
fostered. 

These effects of the unmitigated action of the ele- 
ments are most strongly marked in those parts of 
the world where hitherto the seasons have defied the 
labour of man, and have seemed to wage war upon 
his agriculture. This is the case in some parts of 
India, in Southern Africa, and in a great part of what 
we yet know of Australia, where at one time the earth 
is parched up, and the beds of rivers become dry 
channels or unconnected pools, while at another they 
suddenly pour onward to the sea in a wide spreading 
inundation, or roll their rapid floods in narrow but 
deepened channels. ‘That the labours of cultivation 
exert the most beneficial effect upon climate may be 
shown, by contrasting the waste and uncultivated 
parts of our own country with other parts in the same 
latitude, and at the same elevation above the level 
of the sea, but which are in a state of high cultiva- 
tion. In these, while the immediate object of pro- 
viding a certain and abundant supply of food has 
been accomplished by the labours of man, an indi- 
rect influence has been exerted scarcely less beneficial, 
by rendering the country in general more healthy 
and agreeable. 

In the central parts of Scotland, where the intro- 
duction of agricultural improvements has been much 
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more recent than in England, but where, owing to 
causes whose investigation would be misplaced in 
these pages, their progress has been much more 
rapid, the change of climate has fully kept pace 
with those improvements. It is within the expe- 
rience of persons still living, to have noticed that the 
snow, which in that country formerly began to falk 
in November, was not wholly gone until the month 
of April; while in the middle of summer the heat 
was so excessive that agricultural labourers were 
obliged to suspend their toil during four or five 
hours in the middle of the day. At that time the 
autumnal rains frequently descended with so much 
violence, that the crops, which had been retarded by 
the coldness of the spring, were prevented from 
ripening on the high grounds, were lodged and 
rotted on lands that were lower, and swept away by 
the swelling of the streams over the holms and mea- 
dows. In the same spots, at the present day, the 
quantity of snow which usually falls during the win- 
ter is comparatively small, appears rarely before 
Christmas, and is gone in February, or early in 
March. The summer heat is more uniformly distri- 
buted, seldom amounting to a degree oppressive to 
the labourer, or protracted to a term injurious to the 
crops; while the rain which follows is neither so 
violent in degree, nor so long continued, and hap- 
pening when the grain is far advanced towards 
ripeness, the injury which it does is comparatively 
trifling. 

This mitigation of the seasons, which is wholly 
referrible to the progress of cultivation, has had 
the happiest effect upon the health of the inhabit- 
ants. Diseases, which formerly paid their periodical 
visits with distressing regularity, have either been 
wholly put to flight, or have been deprived of the 
terrors in which they were clothed ; the supply of 
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food, which rested upon contingencies beyond control 
or calculation, has been secured with a comparative 
certainty ; and famines, which commonly recurred at 
periods only a few years apart, are now happily un- 
known, except in some of the very wildest districts, 
and then only at very distant intervals. 

We propose, as far as can be accomplished within 
narrow limits, to trace the progress of our own 
country towards one of the chief objects and indica- 
tions of civilization,—that of obtaining an abundance 
and a variety of wholesome and agreeable vegetable 
food, at the cheapest rate, and with unfailing reru- 
larity, for increasing inhabitants. This great object 
is principally accomplished by the natural progress 
of a people in knowledge and industry. It is ad- 
vanced by good commercial laws; it is retarded by 
bad. But if the general laws of a country have the 
effect of rendering industry free and property secure, 
it will go forward, without the assistance of govern- 
ments, and in spite of that assistance, too often mis- 
directed—an embarrassment instead of a help. As 
we trace this advance of civilization, we first find that 
famines, once the unfailing scourges of a country, 
occur at longer and longer intervals, till at last they 
disappear altogether. We next perceive that sea- 
sons of scarcity, producing much severe misery, 
though not to be compared in their desolating 
effects to famines, become also fewer and fewer. 
Lastly, we discover that, though the great necessary 
of life, bread, may be dearer in one year than in 
another, the fluctuations in price are seldom extreme 
and never sudden. If we investigate the causes of 
these remarkable circumstances, which always attend 
a very advanced state of society, we shall find that 
they are not to be ascribed to the vigilance of the 
soundest legislation, or to the provident foresight of 
the wisest ministers; but to the spirit of commerce, 

BS 
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pursuing its natural course without interference from 
the cumbrous aid of a government, or the opposing 
prejudices of a people. When a nation has become 
accustomed to the best food, instead of habitually 
resorting to the lowest, which it can only do by its 
steady. but certain progress in industry and a taste 
for comforts;—when the intercourse between all 
parts of a country is certain and rapid ;—when large 
capitals may be safely and profitably employed in 
storing corn in seasons of abundance to meet the 
exigencies of a season of scarcity ;—when such vege- 
table productions of other lands, as will endure to be 
naturalized, can be grown in plenty at every man’s 
door ;—and, lastly, when foreign commerce places 
the natural productions of every country within our 
reach in exchange for our own natural productions,— 
then, and not till then, can a nation be said to be so 
advanced in civilization, as to have secured, as far 
as possible, a constant supply of the best vegetable 
food that the earth can furnish, at a price accessible 
to the great mass of consumers. : 

The particular circumstances which advance or re- 
tard this desirable end, will be (as far as may be done 
without touching upon disputable points) brought 
out in the following pages. The general subject will 
embrace a history of the vegetable food of our 
people, as dependent upon agriculture, gardening, 
commerce; and that history will be illustrated by 
notices of the food of other great bodies of mankind. 
The subject will necessarily involve a few details of 
vegetable physiology, and of practical agriculture 
and horticulture; but it must be evident, that any 
scientific description of the structure of plants, how- 
ever interesting, would be as much out of place 
here, as any minute accounts of farming and 
gardening processes. Our desire is to excite atten- 
tion to some of those ordinary circumstances in the 
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condition of mankind which have such powerful 
effects upon the advance of the world in knowledge 
and happiness. In this point of view, a blade of 
wheat, a potato, or a peppercorn, may each be 
made a theme to direct the attention to some of the 
most important causes of the prosperity of nations ; 
and the result of such observation and inquiry must 
necessarily be a conviction, that all human interests 
are strictly allied, and that the great mutual neces- 
sities which bind mankind together are steadily 
going forward to break down the barriers which 
separate classes and nations, and to diffuse know- 
ledge, and plenty the fruit of knowledge, over all the 
earth. 

In the study, then, of this subject, all who are en- 
gaged in the culture of the soil, whether the wealthy 
proprietor who draws from his estates a lordly re- 
venue, the farmer who earns from his fields an 
independent subsistence, or the peasant whose toil 
obtains from the little nook which joins his cottage 
a wholesome meal for his family, may draw from the 
pursuit the means of mental improvement. Those, 
too, whose callings or professions shut them out 
from the contemplation of rural objects, may derive 
both pleasure and advantage from knowing by what 
care a grain of wheat is elaborated into the material 
of a loaf of bread, and how that loaf is supplied 
with regularity both at seed-time and at harvest. 
Lastly, each and all may, with equal profit, acquire 
some information concerning that almost countless 
number of foreign productions, which commerce has 
brought to form a part of the daily food and comfort 
of almost the humblest of our fellow-citizens. Does 
it not in fact appear natural, it might almost be said 
inevitable, that every one should feel an interest in 
prosecuting inquiries as to things to which he is in- 
debted for so many of his daily comforts and enjoy- 
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brought, and by what exertions their appearance at 
his board has been accomplished ? 

It is not entirely in relation to their uses that 
a knowledge of vegetable productions will be at- 
tempted to be conveyed in the following pages. 
Circumstances attend the growth of many even 
among the plants most familiar to us, which need 
only to be observed to insure our admiration, and 
these will be incidentally pointed out. ‘The seed 
of a globe-turnip is exceedingly minute—not larger 
perhaps than the twentieth part of an inch in dia- 
meter; and yet in the course of a few short months 
this seed will be elaborated by the soil and the at- 
mosphere into a solid bulb of matter containing, in 
some cases, twenty-seven millions of times the bulk 
of the seed, and this in addition to a considerable 
bunch of leaves. We cannot, in any case, indeed, 
open @ page in the great volume of Nature that 
is not calculated to excite our highest admiration ; 
that, if read aright, must not incite us onward to 
the study of her works; or which can fail to raise 
our grateful hearts towards the Supreme Author of 
every good. 


THE CEREALIA, 


Craprer I, 
THE CEREALIA, OR CORN-PLANTS, GENERALLY, 


Aut vegetable productions which afford food, con- 
tain, in some proportion or other, a farinaceous* or 
non-fibrous and granular substance, which, when 
dried, may be ground or pounded into flour or meal, 
and which, if boiled in water, will form with it a 
pulpy substance. This farinaceous constituent of 
esculent vegetables, the presence of which in some 
portion appears necessary to the growth of all plants, 
and which is in perfection only when the plant, of 
which it forms a part, has attained maturity, has 
less of an organized structure than is discernible in 
the membranous and fibrous portions of vegetable 
growth. In regard to its consistency, this farinaceous 
principle is found to take a wide range, existing 
sometimes in the form of an almost limpid fluid, and 
thence through different degrees of acquiring con- 
sistency, called inspissation, until, in some cases, its 
hardness approaches to that of woody fibre. 

Those vegetable substances which contain the 
largest proportion of farinaceous matter, are on that 
account the best adapted for human food. Of this 
kind are seeds and tubers}, when they are ripe, or 
have attained their full growth. Many plants yielding 
these are annuals: others, with the exception of their 
seeds or tubers, die in the autumn, and leave these 

* From farina, meal. 


+ A tuber is an underground stem, distended by the deposit of 
farinaceous matter, 
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as the sources of their reproduction in the following 
year. 

Tubers, equally with seeds, may be considered as 
store-houses of nutriment for the sustenance of the 
germ in the early stages of its growth, before its 
roots and leaves are expanded, and it has thence 
become capable of assimilating other substances for 
its own nutrition. Such parts of the plants which 
answer best for adoption as the substantive food of 
man, are thus living vegetables in a dormant state; 
and the moment that the germ which they contain 
has begun to vegetate, they undergo a change both 
in regard to their taste and nutritive qualities, and 
become less qualified for affording nourishment to 
man. 

Farinaceous seeds are divided into two classes: 
the first of these are the seeds of annual plants, 
which are the true grasses, or plants of similar 
properties. They are styled the ceREALIA*—corn- 
plants, or grain-bearing plants. That one among 
them upon which any people depends chiefly for its 
food, is called by that people corn; as wheat in 
England, oats in the northern lowlands of Scot- 
land, rye in the sandy districts on the southern shores 
of the Baltic Sea, and maize throughout the United 
States of America. 

The second division of farinaceous seeds is also 
yielded by plants which for the most part are of 
annual growth, and these seeds being contained in 
pods or legumes, such plants are styled legwminous 
or podded: they are likewise known by the generic 
name of pulse. 

The corn plants are all annuals, both in their stems 
and roots, the whole plant dying after the seed has 
fully formed and ripened, and sometimes even before 
the latter process has been perfectly accomplished. 

* From Ceres, the goddess of Corn. 
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They all send up a_ straw or culm, which is hollow, 
and divided into lengths by nodes or joints; and at 
these joints the leaves have their insertion, one at 
each joint on the alternate sides of the stem; each 
leaf embraces the stem for some length in the manner 
ofasheath. It is worthy of remark that these stems 
always contain a portion of silex, or earth of flint, in 
a state of very minute division—from which circum- 
stance their ashes are found useful in imparting a 
polish to articles formed of wood, horn, ivory, or 
some of the softer metals; while, on the other hand, 
the presence of this material, and the great difficulty 
attending its separation from the purely vegetable 
matter, have always offered obstacles to the em= 
ployment of straw tor the manufacture of paper. 

The last leaf of the season performs the office of a 
sheath to the newly-formed flower, embracing it for a 
time so firmly, that the sheath cannot be opened 
without difficulty. With the growth of the flower it 
bursts open its protecting spatha or sheath, rises 
above it, and the leaf then turns backward. 

The head or ear consists of an uncertain number 
of flowers, followed by seeds. These are sometimes 
placed upon a single rib or rachis, as in wheat and 
barley, and they then form a spike. In the variety 
called Egyptian wheat this spike is compound, there 
being more than one rachis; if this consists of 
branches that are naked at their points of junction, 
and have spikelets at their extremities, they form 
what is called a panicle: this is the case, for example, 
with oats, 

The chief corn-plants, or cerealia, are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. The tribe of 
cereal grasses is not restricted to these seven varie- 
ties, but includes numerous others, which, if they are 
not equally employed as food, are neglected only on 
account of the smallness of their seeds. ‘“ None are 
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unwholesome in their natural state, with thé smele 
exception of Lolium temulentum (darnel), a common 
weed in many parts of England, the effects of which 
are undoubtedly deleterious, although perhaps much 
exaggerated. In this respect an approach seems to 
be naturally made to the properties of half-putrid 
wheat, which are known to be dangerous*.” 


The presence of the corn-plants in any region of 
the earth attests that man is there, in an advanced 
stage of civilization. In the sepulchres of the Egyp- 
tian kings, which were opened by the naturalists and 
other scientific persons who accompanied the French 
army to Egypt, was found the common wheat, in 
vessels which were so perfectly closed, that the 
grains retained both their form and their colourf. 
The wheat, buried there for several thousand years, 
was a proof of the ancient civilization of Egypt, as 
convincing as the ruins of temples and the inscrip- 
tions of obelisks. The corn-plants, such as they are 
found under cultivation, do not grow wild in any 
part of the earth. Wheat has been traced, indeed, 
in Persia, springing up in spots very remote from 
human habitation, and out of the line of the traffic 
of the natives; but this circumstance is far from 
proving that it is a production natural and indige- 
nous to Persia. In Sicily there is a wild grass called! 
(Egilops ovata, which is found in particular districts. 
It has been held that the seeds of this plant may be 
changed into corn by cultivation; and that the an- 
cient worship of Ceres, which considered the fields 
of Enna and of Trinacria as the cradles of agricul- 
ture, had its origin in this transformation of the na= 
tive grass. Professor Latapie, of Bourdeaux, affirms, 


* Lindley’s ‘ Introduction to the Natural System of Botany,” 
Pov e: 
¢ See Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii, p. 81. 
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that having cultivated ‘the seed of the Ggilops, the 
plant has changed its generic character, and has 
made approaches to that of wheat*. Sir Joseph 
.Banks, in a paper addressed by him to the Horti- 
cultural Society, in the year 1805, stated that having 
received from a lady some packets of seeds, and 
among them one labelled ‘‘ Hill Wheat,” the grains 
of which were hardly larger than those of our wild 
grasses, but which, when viewed through a magni- 
fying lens, were found exactly to resemble wheat, he 
sowed these grains in his garden, and was much 
surprised on obtaining, as their produce, a good crop 
of spring wheat, the grains of- which were of the 
ordinary size. Every inquiry that was made to as- 
certain the history of these seeds proved fruitless. 
All that could be established, with regard to the 
place of their production, was, that they came from 
India; but as to the particular locality, or the amount 
of cultivation they had received, or whether the grain 
was indeed in that instance a spontaneous offering of 
nature, could not be ascertained. EXxperiments such 
as those we have mentioned, may naturally lead us 
to think, that in the corn-plants, as in other vegeta- 
bles, great modifications have been produced by cul- 
tivation; but they do not at all interfere with the 
belief that the cereal grains are spread through the 
earth by the agency of man alone, and that they are 
bequests from past ages of civilization too remote to 
afford any materials for the authentic history of their 
introduction, even into countries possessing the most 
ancient records. Other seeds are dispersed through- 
out the earth by winds and currents, in the hairy 
coats of quadrupeds, and in the maws of birds. But 
the corn-plants, in common with many other impor- 
tant vegetable productions, follow the course of man 
alone. This is a blessing, which even hostile armies 
* Dict. Classique d’Histoire Nat. Art, Gigz/ops. 
Cc 
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are instruments in diffusing. Cortez, the conqueror 
of Mexico, inhuman as he was in many parts of his 
conduct, thus writes from Mexico to the King of 
Spain:—* All the plants of Spain thrive admirably 
in this land. We shall uot proceed here as we have 
done in the isles, where we have neglected cultiva- 
tion, and destroyed the inhabitants. A sad experi- 
ence ourht to render us more prudent. I beseech 
your Majesty to vive orders that no vessel set sail for 
this country without a certain quantity of plants and 
grain.” The diffusion of plants useful to man is 
an accident diminishing the evils of hostile invasion ; 
—it is a necessary attendant of commercial inter- 
course. The Indians of New England called the 
plantain, “‘ Enelish-man’s foot;” and in the same 
way, in the infancy of ancient society, wheat might 
have been similarly regarded as springing from the 
footsteps of the Persians or the Egyptians. In times 
approaching nearer to our own, we know that wheat 
followed the march of the Romans, as the vine was 
in the train of the Greeks ; and, to come still nearer, 
we find cotton remaining in countries which had 
otherwise suffered from the incursions of the Arabs. 
‘‘The migration of these plants,” observes Hum- 
boldt, “is evident; but their first country is as 
little known as that of the different races of men 
which, from the earliest traditions, have been found 
in all parts of the globe *.” 

The manner in which the most important gifts 
of Providence to mankind have been diffused by 
the influences of conquest or commerce, has some 
striking instances in the history of America. In the 
New World such facts are too recent to admit of 
any doubt. The same class of facts, too, are exhi- 
bited in several cases in the history of our empire in 
Hindostan. We shall give a few examples. 

'* Géographie des Plantes, p.35, 
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None of the cereal grasses, properly so called, were 
found in cultivation among the Mexicans when their 
country was first visited by Europeans. The founda 
tion of the wheat harvests at Mexico is said to have 
been three or four grains which a slave of Cortez dis- 
covered in 1530 accidentally mixed with a quantity 
of rice. The careful negro who preserved and made 
so advantageous a use of the few grains which a 
happy chance had thrown in his way, and which, in 
the hands of a careless or thoughtless person, would, 
with their future inestimable advantages, have been 
lost to his country, has not been thought worthy— 
doubtless because he was a negro—of having his 
name preserved. The Spanish lady, Maria d’ Escobar, 
wife of Diego de Chaves, who first imparted the same 
blessing to Peru, by conveying a few grains of wheat 
to Lima, has been more fortunate. Her name, to- 
gether with the means which she took for effecting 
her object, by carefully distributing the produce of 
successive harvests as seed among the farmers, have 
been gratefully preserved in the records of history. 
The exact period when this cultivation was com- 
menced in Peru is not, indeed, known ; but it appears 
reasonable to believe that this event did not occur 
until after the date assigned for the introduction of 
wheat into Mexico, as, in the year 1547, wheaten 
bread was hardly known in the important city of 
Cuzco. The first grains of wheat which reached 
Quito were conveyed thither by Father Josse Rixi, 
a Fleming, who sowed them near the monastery 
of St, Francis, where the monks still preserve and 
show, as a precious relic, the rude earthen pot 
wherein the seeds first reached their establishment. 
The rice of Carolina is now the principal produce of 
that portion of North America. Mr. Ashby, an 
English merchant, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, sent a hundred weight from China to this 
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colony; and from this source all the subsequent rice 
harvests of that division of the New World, and the 
Jarge exportations of the same valuable grain to 
Europe, have sprung. ‘The wheat now cultivated 
in Rohileund, in India, ‘‘ was propagated by seed 
brought from England, since the conquest, by Mr. 
Hawkins*;” and the potato, within a very few years, 
has been extensively spread by us through the In- 
dian peninsula, and there, by preventing the exclu- 
sive use of rice, is greatly ameliorating the condition 
of the native population. Facts such as these are 
highly interesting; because they exhibit the moral 
as well as natural causes which influence the distri- 
bution of vegetable food throughout the earth. In 
the following pages we shall endeavour to collect 
whatever is satisfactorily known as to this branch of 
our subject. Before we proceed, however, to a par- 
ticular history of species or varieties of vegetable 
substances used for the sustenance of man, we shall 
take a rapid, though necessarily imperfect view, of 
the distribution of the corn-plants throughout the 
globe at the present day. 


Agriculture can be pursued but very partially 
within the northern polar circles, where, for the 
most part, the intenseness of the frosts during a 
protracted winter binds up the soil,—not otherwise 
sterile,—and condemns it to perpetual unfruitfulness. 

The utmost limit of the culture of grain in Si- 
beria reaches only to the sixtieth degree of latitude, . 
and in the more eastern parts of the province these 
important products are scarcely to be met with 
higher than fifty-five degrees. In the more southern 
parts of Siberia, and in districts adjoining the 
Wolga, the land is extraordinarily fertile, so that 
crops of grain are obtained with a very trifling amount 

* Heber’s Journey, vol, ii, p. 131. 
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of labour. Buck-wheat is very commonly cultivated 
in this district; and it is found that one sowing of 
the seed will produce five or six crops in as many 
successive years, each harvest yielding from twelve 
to fifteen times the quantity first sown. The seed 
which is shed during the reaping is sufficient to 
insure the growth of plants for the following year, 
without any manuring, and with no more labour on 
the part of the farmer than that of harrowing the 
land in the spring. This system is continued with- 
out intermission until the diminished fertility of the 
soil compels its abandonment ; but, as already men- 
tioned, this state of things rarely occurs until six 
years have been thus occupied. 

It might be thought that in a country thus fertile, 
the proprietors or cultivators of the soil would 
speedily become enriched; this, however, is by no 
means the case. Facilities for transporting their 
surplus produce are wretchedly deficient, so that the 
market is extremely circumscribed ; and the inhabi- 
tants of the country being generally so poor as to be 
unable to purchase food produced from grain, the 
farmers limit their cultivation in a great degree to 
the quantity needed for the supply of their own 
families. The small amount of labour called for by 
this cultivation is usually performed by the farmer 
himself, assisted by the members of his own family ; 
the employment of any other farm-labourers is con- 
sequently rare. 

All temptation to extend the breadth of culture 
must be wanting, in a situation where the surplus 
produce cannot be exchanged, and its value invested 
in some permanent mode, whereby a larger quantum 
of human labour may be commanded at any future 
period. 

Europe is indebted to Siberia for a particular de- 
scription of oats, which are considered excellent ; 

. c3 
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and at Yakoutch barley is sometimes seen to arrive 
at maturity. 

In some districts of Lapland, situated to the 
westward, the inhabitants are, by dint of careful 
tillage, enabled to produce plentiful crops of rye. In 
some spots, nearer even than this to the pole, 
potatoes are made to supply the place of grain; but 
for the most part the inhabitants are constrained to 
subsist upon dried fish. 

In Kamtchatka, which is considerably to the south 
of Siberia, extending from 62° to 51° of north 
latitude, but united with that province at its eastern 
extremity, no attempts to cultivate the cereal grasses 
have ever proved successful, the produce not having 
in any case been sufficient to repay the labour of the 
tillage. These failures may, however, be attributable 
more to the generally ungrateful nature of the soil 
than to the effects of an unkindly climate, since in 
some spots where the land is of better quality, 
other esculent vegetables are produced in tolerable 
perfection; cabbages, carrots, turnips, radishes, 
beet-root, and even cucumbers, are raised constantly 
and without difficulty. Dried fish and caviare form 
the principal food of the inhabitants of Kamtchatka 
and the islands of the Aleoutian Archipelago. 

Barley and oats are the kinds of grain the culture 
of which extends farthest to the north in Europe. 
The meal which they yield, and which is seldom or 
never used by the inhabitants of South Britain for 
human food, forms, on the contrary, the principal 
sustenance ofthe inhabitants of Norway and Sweden, 
of a part of Siberia, and even of Scotland. 

Rye follows next in order, being associated with 
oats and barley in the more northern division of the 
temperate zone. In the southern parts of Norway 
and Sweden, in Denmark, in districts bordering on 
the Baltic Sea, and in the north of Germany, rye 
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forms the principal object of cultivation; barley 
being raised in those countries, as with us, only for 
the purpose of brewing, and the use of oats being 
limited principally to the feeding of horses. In all 
these last-mentioned places, wheat is also grown; 
but its consumption is limited, and the principal part 
is made an object of external trade. 

The winters of Norway are intensely cold, but 
their summers are, on the contrary, excessively warm, 
particularly in the vallies, upon which the rays of the 
sun are reverberated during the day from the moun- 
tains, while the atmosphere has no time for becoming 
cool during the few hours when the sun is below the 
horizon. In such situations barley is generally sown 
and reaped within the short space of sixty days; 
sometimes even six weeks are found to suffice for 
fulfilling the hopes of the husbandman, The Nor- 
wegian agriculturist is, however, occasionally visited 
by seasons, throughout which the sun appears to 
lose its genial power, and vegetation is stunted ; 
blossoms, indeed, appear, but are unsucceeded by 
fruits, and the straw yields nothing but empty ears. 
This calamity is happily of rare occurrence; and, 
unless when checked bya premature frost, the har- 
vests of Norway are for the most part abundant and 
excellent. 

Agriculture is pursued systematically and even 
scientifically in Sweden, by which means the pre- 
vailing barrenness of the soil is partially remedied. 
The province of Gothland is made to produce barley, 
oats, rye, and wheat, as well as pease and beans. In 
these climates, the transition of the seasons is always 
abrupt. Vegetation, when it has once commenced, 
proceeds with a rapidity unknown in these more 
temperate regions; and the interval which elapses 
between committing the seed to the soil and gathering 
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the ripened harvest, is scarcely greater in Sweden 
than is experienced in Norway. 

Somewhat farther to the south, rye in a great 
measure disappears, and wheat becomes the principal 
material used for human food. France, England, 
the southern part of Scotland, part of Germany and 
Hungary, and the lands of Western and Middle 
Asia, fall within this description. In most of these 
countries the vine is also successfully cultivated ; and 
wine forming a substitute for beer, the raising of 
barley is consequently much neglected. 

Still farther southward, wheat is found in abun- 
dance, but maize and rice are also produced, and enter 
largely among the constituents of human food. Por- 
tugal and Spain, that part of France which borders 
on the Mediterranean Sea, Italy, and Greece, are 
thus circumstanced. 

Still farther to the east, in Persia and Northern 
India, Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, and Barbary, wheat 
is indeed found; but maize, rice, and millet form 
the principal materials for human sustenance. On 
the plains near the Caspian Sea, in the province of 
Georgia, rice, wheat, barley, and millet are raised 
abundantly, and with very little culture. In the more 
elevated parts of those districts rye is sometimes 
cultivated, but oats entirely disappear, the mules and 
horses being fed on barley. 

The mode of culture followed at the present day 
in Egypt is exceedingly simple, and calls but for 
a small amount of labour. All that is required for 
raising barley and wheat, is, when the inundations 
of the Nile have subsided, to throw the seed upon 
the mud; if this should be thought too hard and 
stiff, the grain is lightly ploughed in, and no farther 
care or culture is then required until the ripening of 
the produce, which usually happens from the begin- 
ning to the end of April. 
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In Nubia, and particularly above the Great Ca- 
taract, the banks of the river are so high as seldom | 
to admit of the overflowing of the waters, and the 
Nubian cultivators are consequently obliged to em- 
ploy sakies, or water-wheels, for the purpose of irri- 
gating the fields during the summer: this practice 
prevails as far as Sennaar. Each of these sakies is 
capable of irrigating as much land as is calculated to 
yield from twelve to fifteen hundred English bushels 
of grain, and employs the alternate labour of eight or 
ten cows. The water thus dispensed over the land 
is thrown up either from the Nile, or from pits dug 
to the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, in which an 
abundant supply is soon collected. The principal 
vegetable productions of Nubia are barley and 
dhourra (Sorghum, or Indian millet). The use of 
wheat is confined to the more wealthy inhabitants. 

The grains which form the principal objects of 
cultivation in our division of the globe are rarely 
seen in China and Japan, where rice greatly predo- 
minates. The reason for this is not to be sought in 
the influence of climate, but rather in the peculiar 
manners and tastes of the people ; since, throughout 
the isles of Japan, and in a very considerable part of 
the Chinese empire, every one of those grains might 
be successfully reared. ‘The denseness of population 
in China furnishes a sufficient reason why the pur- 
suit of agriculture should be so much encouraged as 
it is by the government. The annals of that singular 
people acquaint us, that one of their emperors who 
enjoyed the highest reputation for wisdom was taken 
from the plough to sit upon the throne. Another 
has been celebrated for having discovered the art of 
draining low lands, of collecting the water in canals, 
and of converting it from a noxious impediment to 
the useful purpose of irrigation. Their emperor, 
Ven-ti, who reigned 179 years before Christ, is said 
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Octavius was the family name of the emperor 
whose bust is here represented. He was the son of 
Cuius Octavius and Atia, and was born while Cicero 
was consul, in the sixty-third year before Christ. 
Atia was the daughter of M. Atus Balbus by Jalia, 
sister of Caius Julius Cesar, who, in bis will, 
named Octavius as his heir. He was also adopted 
into the Julian family, and took the name of Caius 
Julius Octavianus Ceesar. 

It was not till twenty-seven years before Christ, 
four years after the battle of Actium, that Octavius 
received, from the flattery of the senate, the title of 
Augustus, 

Having adopted Tiberins as his successor, he died 
at Nola in Campania, a.p. 14. 
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The head of Augustus is known from his coins, 
Two other heads of him in marble, one crowned 
with ears of wheat, as Frater Arvalis, the other in 
more advanced life, occur in the Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tino, tom. v., tav. xxxix. xl. p. 55,56. See another 
head, in bronze, ascribed to him, pl. xlvi. of the 
second volume of Specimens published by the Dilet- 
tanti Socicty. 

Suetonius, cup. 79, says that Augustus was grace- 
ful in person through every period of his life”, 
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A Bust of the young Marcellus, dressed in the 
Roman toga, erected to his memory by the body of 
the Decemvirs, as is indicated by the following in- 
scription engraved upon the plinth : 

DECEMVIRI. STLITIBVS. IVDICANDIS., 

The word stlitibus is a well-known archaism for 
LiTiBus“, 

This bust, which is much corroded on the surface, 
was brought to light in an excavation near Rome. 
in 1776; the exact site where it was found was con- 
cealed, and is now unknown. [ts height, including 
that of the plinth, is two feet eight inches. The plinth 
takes up seven inches five-eighths. Mr. Townley 
prociired this bust through the agency of Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton. 

Marcellus was the nephew of Augustus, and the son 
of his sister Octavia. His merit procured him a place 
in the senate, among those of pretorian rank, when he 
was not above sixteen yeurs of uge. Augustus made 
him pontiff and aedile, adopted him his successor in 
the empire, and gave him his daughter Julia in mar- 
riage. He survived, however, but a short time. The 
disorder which carried him off was a hectic fever, not 
without suspicion that Livia, the wife of Augustus, had 
had a hand in his death, to make room for Tiberius and 
Drusus, her chiktren “ by a former husband, Tiberius 


@ Aldus Manutius de Veterum Notarum Explanatione, 

12mo. Ven, 1566, p. 150. 
“gti. ivD. Wel sTLitim. IVD. 

Sihitibus judwandis quod inventum est apud Ferentum in 
Civitate Histomo. 

“ Srirrisus. dvzi ees. Litibus. sic et Sriarva ; pro Lefam.” 

Go Steph. And. Morcelli de Stilo Insesipt. Latmar. 4to. 
Patay. 1819, lib.ie. ii. p. 111; ‘* Decemvieos Iitibus judicandis 
(sthtebue dicebant veteres), apud qoos Tullius adolescentulus 
Caussas egit, constitutes dicit Pomponius,” &c. See Gruter, 


oo lib, lui. 517,519; Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. 
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Clandius Nero. He died when little more than 
eighteen years of age, in the year of Rome 731, and 
the twenty-third before the Christian ern. His faneral 
obsequies were performed in the Campus Martius. 
Augustus, his nearest relative, himself pronounced 
his funeral oration, and paid distingmsbed hoaours 
to his memory. But the flattery of Virgil has done 
more (o preserve the name of Marcellus than any 
events of his short life. 


Tipeaies, 
Rvom XI., on Shelf 5:. 





A Head of Tiberius ; purchased in 1612, at the 
sale of the marbles of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke. The portrait is identified by a coin, in 

vou. 11°. Cc 
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middle brass, struck by the Senate, a.p. 23, an ime 
ession of which is preserved in the cabinets of the 
ritish Museum: it bears the legend on the obverse 
TI. CAESAR. DIVI. AVG. F. AVGVST, INP. VIII, 
and,on the opposite side,s.c. in the centre,and round it, 
PONTIP, MAXIM, TRIBVN. POTEST, XXI111“. 

Height of this bust, two feet three inches. 

Tiberius was the son of Tiberius Nero, by the 
paternal and maternal line of the house of Claudius, 
though his mother passed by adoption into the Livian, 
and afterwards into the Julian family“. He was 
born in the year 42 ne.; was adopted by Augustus, 
inthe sear 12 of the Christian era; and became 
a a.p.14. He died, afler a reign of three- 
and-twenty years, A.D. 37. 

Tacitus says his manners, like his fortune, had 
their distinctive periods. While a private man, and 
in the highest employments under Augustus, he was 
virtuous and honoured. During the lives of Drusus 
and Germanicus, he played an artificial character, 
concealing his vices, and assuming the exterior of vir- 
tue. After their decease, and while his mother lived, 
good and evil were equally blended in his conduct. 
Detested for his cruelty, he had the art, while he 
loved or feured Sejanus, to throw a veil over his most 
depraved and vicious appetites. All restraint being 
at length removed, he broke out without fear or 
shame, and, during the remainder of his life, hurried 
away by his own unbridled passions, made his reign 
one scene of lust, cruelty, and horror ®. 

It was in the year 27 that Tiberius, weary of all that 
he saw upon the continent, passed over to Capree 
(now Capri), a small island in the bay of Naples, 
where he fitted up no fewer than twelve villas, and 


@ This coin is engraved ia Monges, pl. xxii. fig. 5, 
* Tacit, Annal, lib, vi, ac. 51. “ Ibid. 
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where, for the remainder of his reign, he hid himaelf, 
his vices, and his sensualities from public view. 

A puteal found among the ruins of one of these 
villas, exhibiting five groups of fauns and baccha- 
nalian nymphs, was purchased by Mr. Townley from 
the Columbrano Palace, at Naples, belonging to the 
Duke Caraffa, where it had stood for many years. 
This puteal is not exhibited with the rest of the Townley 
collection. 

Messarina. 


Room VI. No. 65. 
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The Synopsis of the British Museum, since the first 
of the two editions printed in 1514, has described this 
as a bust of Domitia. Previous to that time, Mr. 
Townley's own catalogue, followed by seven editions of 
the Synopsis, had assigned it to Messalina, the fifth 
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wife of the Emperor Claudius®. It is two feet in 
height. A bust of Messalina, similar in every minute 
particular to this of the Townley collection, is en- 
graved in the Museum Capitolinum“. We have, 
therefore, restored the Townley bust in these volumes 
to its old designation. It was found in the Villa 
Casali, upon the Equiline Hill, in 1775. 

Valeria Messalina, daughter of Valerius Messala 
and Vomitia Lepida, has perpetuated her name by 
her unparalleled excesses. Juvenal gives her the 
appellation of * Meretrix Augusta “.” While Claudius 
was at Ostia, she had the boldness openly to cele- 
brate her nuptials with her paramour Silius. On the 
emperor’s return to the city, she was put to death, by 
his orders, in the year of Rome 801, a.p. 48°. 

Tacitus informs us, that, to blot the name of Mes- 
salina altogether from Claudius’s memory, all repre- 
sentations of her, whether in public or private pos- 
session, were ordered by the senate to be destroyed ®. 

Mongez has engraved a medal in bronze, struch in 
honour of Messalina, at Nicwa in Bithynia, bearing 
on one side her portrait, with the legend MEZZA- 
AEINA ZTEBASTH NEA HPA, Messalina Augusta, 
the new Juno; on the reverse, a portico, circum- 
scribed 1 KAAIOS POY@OS ANOYITATOS, Caiue 
Cadius Rufus, pro-consul; in the exerzue NEI. 
KAEQN, a coin of the Nicaans*. A sardonyx in 
the French collection, in which Messalina is repre- 
sented with her children, Britannicus and Octavia, 
also identifies her portrait. 

* See the enumeration uf his wives, Sueton. in Claud. é. 296. 

* Tom. ii. tab. 14. 7 Sat. vi. v. 118. 

“* Compare Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. c. 26, and Suston. ut supe. 

* « Juvitque oblivionem ejus Senatus, ceasendo nomen et 
effigies privatis ac ewe locis demosendas.” Tacit. Annsl., 
lib. zi. «. 38. 

* See M hie Romaine, tom. ii. 4te. Par. 
1821, p. 196, aie ee - 4. Vaillant calls this coin. “ pus 
mus stupende rasitatis.” Numisw. Ip. Greca,p. 14. © Ibid. 
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There is a statue of Messalina bearing Britannicus 
upon her arm in the gallery of the Louvre. — It was 
brought from Rome to France in the seventeenth 
century ™. 

Nrao. 


Room VI. No. 14, 
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A Head of Nero, larger than life. Tt was brought 
from Athens by Dr. Askew in 1740. Its height is 
ove fyot ten inches and a half, including the pedestal ; 
without the pedestal, one foot four inches. 

Lucius Domitius Nero, the sixth Romau emperor, 
was the son of Cneius Domitius ASnobarbus, by 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina. The first Agrippina was the daughter of 
Agrippa, by Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

Nero was born in the year of Rome 790, in the 
thirty-sixth year of the Christian era. Till his mother 

** Deseription du Musbe Royale des Antiques du Learre, 
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became the wife of Claudius, in the year 48, he was 
called simply Domitius; but, by the adoption of 
Claudius, he passed into the Claudian family, and 
took the name of Nero. 

The Scholiast on Juvenal (Sat. v. 109) says that 
Seneca, when he returned from exile, intended to gu 
fo Athens, but that Agrippina called him to Rome to 
direct the education of her son, Seneca saw immedi- 
ately the ferocious and cruel character of his pupil, and 
tried to soften it; but he was accustomed to say to his 
private friends, “ When this lion has once slaked his 
thirst with human blood, his natural ferocity will 
know no bounds.” Nero began his reign in the year 
54, under circumstances which for a time gave the 
promise of a virtuous prince, His enormities ufter- 
wards accomplished Seneca’s prediction; and have 
transmitted his name to the execration of posterity: 

* Quid Nerune pejus ©? 2” 

After a reign of rather more than thirteen years ; 
und after having become a burthen to himself as well 
as others, he was condemned to die by a decree of 
the senate, a.p. 6S. But he escaped a public exe- 
cution. The suicide, which he himself but half per- 
formed, was completed for him by his secretary. 

The family of the Dictator, Casar, ended with Nero, 
who was descended from the Dictator’s sister, Julia; 
J. Cesar had only a dauchter, who left no children. 
Nero was thus the last and perhaps the worst of that 
illustrious house. Suetonius tells us there were not 
wanting persons who for several years dressed his 
tomb with spring and summer flowers; a story, 
which, if it be true, shows that there were some at 
least who cherished his memory. Nero appears to 
| * Martial, lib. vii. ep. 34. 

™ “ Non defuerunt qui per lungum tempus vernis wsti- 


_ floribus tumulum ejus oroarent.’? Sueton.in Neronem, 
sc. s 
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have had some taste for the arts, and an unbounded 
passion for magnificent profusion. 


Virguues. 
Room XIL., in the Case No. 13. 





A small Bust of Vitellius, clothed in the imperial 
paludamentum. The head is of yellow marble ; the 
drapery dark. It is ten inches seven-cighths in 
height, including the pedestal ; and seven inches snd 
a half without. It was presented, in J757, by 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. In the Synopsis of the Con- 
tents of the British Museum, this head has hitherto 
been described as an unknown bust; but his coins 
identify the portrait of the emperor. 

Vitellius was born in the year 15 of the Christian 
cra. He was the son of Lucius Vitellius; and in 
early life the favourite of Tiberius. He advanced 
himself to honours by practising the most obsequious 
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arts under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero”, and be- 
came emperor in the year 69. 

Gibbon calls him the beastly Vitellius. He is 
said to have consumed, in mere eating, at least six 
millions of our money in the short space of seven 
months; but this story must be taken with abate- 
ment. ‘Tacitus compares him to a hog: but not 
even a hog could contrive to eat at the rate of 
28,5702. per diem. 

Mongez, leonogr. Romaine, tom. ii. p. 280, says, 
“Son caractére, bas et vil, sembloit se peindre dans 
toute sa personue; il aveit un embonpvint enorme ; 
son visage etoit enflamme ; son ventre trés gros; et il 
boitoit Ide¢rement.”’ 

TRasan, 


Room lV. No. 1. 
cy yo 


1 
Y 
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& Suetonius in Vitel., see. 4. 
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A Bust of the Emperor Trajan. This prince was 
born ut Italica, in Spain *, now Santiponce, in Anda- 
lusia, on the Guadalquivir, not far from Seville. He 
succeeded to the Roman empire on the death of 
Nerva, in the year 98, being at that time in the 
forty-second year of his age %. 

He subdued Dacia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and Parthia, and in all his enterprises com- 
manded in person. Nor was he neglectful of the 
arts of peace *. He embellished Rome with many 
noble buildings, and his name appeared on so many 
edifices which he hud either built or repaired, that 
Constantine the Great is said jocosely to have desig- 
nated him as the * wall-flower “.” "Trajan's venera- 
tion for the religion of the empire, or perhaps motives 
of policy, Jed him to persecute the Christians. Ie 
died, according to Eutropius, at Seleucia in Isauria 
—Dion Cassius says, at Selinus in Cilicia “—in the 
year 117. 

The senate gave ‘Trajan the title of Optimus. 
Eutropius, who lived in the fourth century, says, that 
even in his time, when the senators received a new 
emperor, among their acclamations they uttered 
aloud the wish that he might be more fortunate than 
Augustus, and better than Taasan™, 

The bust of Trajan here represented is of the 
size of large life: it» height, including the pedestal, 
two feet five inches and three-cighths. The breast 
is uncovered, und the head is not crowned with 
laurel. The want of clevation over the forehead, 
which is remarkable in this head, may be observed 
in all the sucient portraits of Trajan, whether on 


* Eutropius. lib. viii. see. 2. °7 Dion. Cass. lib. Ixviii. ¢. 4, 
& Aurel. Victor de Carsar, c. xiii. 

%* Ammianus Marcellinus, hb. xxvii. ¢. 3. 

 Kutrop., lib. viii. sec. 5. ©! Dion. Cass.{lib. ixviii, c. 33. 
 Eutrop., lib. viiic. 5. 
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medals or in marble. The only restorations which 
this bust has received are the tip of the nose, one 
nostril, and a portion of the outer edge of the right 
ear. It was found in an excavation made in the 
Campagna di Roma, by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in1776. 


Room IV. No.4. 
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An unknown Hend, larger than life: it has a con- 
siderable quantity of hair on the head, but has no 
beard, except on the upper lip®. It was found in 
Trajan’s Forum, and has evidently belonged to the 
statue of some barbarian chief; perhaps to a figure 


** The Britons, according to the description of Cusar, 
appear to have adopted the same fashion of weanng their 
beard only on the upper lip. ‘‘ Capilloque sunt promisso, atque 
omni parte corporis rasa, preter caput, et labrum supenus,” 
Caaar de Bello Gallico. lib. v.c. 14. It is probable that this 
¢ustem! was common alao to the Germans and Gaals, at the 
time when Casar wrote his Commentaries: how pay Ts 
practice continued with theee nations is uncertain ; but we kaow 
that in later times the Germans wore their beards on the 
as well as on the upper lip, 
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pear had formed one of the ornaments of a triumphal 
arcn. 

Such is Mr. Combe’s description of this valuable 

ent. He adds, 

“ This head has generally been supposed to repre- 
sent Decebalus, the formidable leader of the Dacians, 
who, after he had baffled the power of the Romans 
under Domitian and Nerva, was finally subdued by 
Trajan, and forced to submit to the galling condi- 
tions of peace imposed upon him by that emperor. 
The feelings of rage, disappointment, and revenge, 
which may be conceived to have agitated Decebalus 
ut the moment of his submission, are strongly 
marked in the expression of this head; yet we are 
nevertheless of opinion that it was never intended to 
represent Decebalus. The only undoubted portraits 
of this spirited prince are to be seen in the basse- 
relievos that adorn the Trajun Column ; and in all 
these portraits Decebalus is invariably 0 picid 
with a beard; and indeed the custom of wearing 
the beard appears to have Leen general among the 
Dacians in his time. The precise age of Decebalus, 
at the period of his overthrow, is not known; but 
when we consider that he had been engaged in hos- 
tilities against the Romans for a term of niveteen 
years, it is highly probable that he was considerably 
more adyunced in age than the person whose portrait 
is here preserved. We may remark, also, that the 
excellence of the sculpture, and the bold style in 
which the head is executed, evince an era in the 
art anterior to the time of Trajan. 

“If we were inclined to hazard a conjecture with 
respect to this marble, we should think it more pro- 
bable that the head was intended to represent Ar- 
minius, the German chieftain, who was conquered 


** Colonna Tiajana, da Pisizo Santi Bartell, tay. civ, cix. 
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by Germaniens. We at least know that for this vic- 
tory Germanicus obtained the honours of a triumph, 
and that his conquest was commemorated at Rome 
by the erection of a triumphe! arch”. The import- 
ance which the Romans attached to the success of 
their arms against Arminius may be inferred from 
the high terms in which Tacitus speaks of his mili- 
tary talents, when he calls him the defender of the 
liberties of his country, and the only German who 
had contended with the Romans in the plenitude of 
their power”. The strongly-marked expression in 
the features of this head agrees with the description 
which Velleius Paterculus has given of the counte- 
nance of Arminius”; and the period of life indi- 
cated in the marble also perfectly coincides with that 
of Arminius, who was about thirty-four years of age 
at the time of his defeat ©.” 

The writer of a short account of this head, in the 
second volume of the “ Dilettanti Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture,” considers it to be a portrait of 
Caractacus®. It is unquestionably the head of some 

65 « Fine anni (v.c. 770), Arcus propter xdem Saturni, ob 
recepta signa cum Varo amissa, ductu Germanici, auspiciis 
Tiberi,” &c. Tacit. Annal. hb. inc. 41. 

* « Liberator haud dubs Germania. et qui non primordia 
populi Roman, sicut alii reges ducesque, avd florentisanmum 
imperium lacessient: pralus pron onze bello non victus: 
septem et tnginta anuos vite, duodecim sabia explevit: 
eaniturque adhuc barberas apud gentes; Grecorum annali- 
bus ignotus, qui sua tantum murantur; Romans hand perinde 
celebris, dum vetera extollimus, recentium incurivsi.” Tacit. 
Annal, lib. ii. ¢. 88. 

1 “Tum juvenis genere nobilis, mann fortis, sensu eeler. 
ultra barbarum promptus ingenio. nomine Arminius, Sigimeri 
ip tis ejus filius, ardorem ammi vulte oculugue 
- Patere., lib. ui. ¢. 118, 

See the Descript.of the Ancient Marbles in the British 


i 


sag peal ante 4to. Lond. 1812, pl. vi. 
” us has aftested the high esteem in which the cha- 


: 


of Caractacus was held by the Romans: “ Ne Rome 
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barbarian chieftain or king, who was a captive at 
Rome. 

This head was brought to England by Mr. Lyde 
Browne, and formed a part of his collection *, Its 
height is one foot six inches and a quarter, 


A.uivs Flavaianvs, 
Room IIT. No. 12. 





A Bust of Hadrian, larger than life, with the breast 
naked; formerly in the Villa Montalto, belonging 


= ignobile Caractaci nomen erat, et Caxar, dum suum 
us extullst, addidit gloriam victo.” Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. 
c. 3, 

1 It is thus described in Mr. Browne's Catalogue, Svo. Lond. 
1769. « Barbar caput, humani capitis magnitudinem superans, 
vultn dejecto, capillis, et in nore labro barba, promissis «t 
squalidis. ee o sh elnvpose: sub virili ferma 
oe fas sit) Basbasorum subjeciam non inepit 
vi ,” Pp- 9. 

voL. u*, D 
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to Pope Sixtus V. Visconti, in the “ Museo Pio- 
Clementino,” tom. vi. p. G1, in speaking of the five 
most valuable busts known of this emperor, says, 
‘con tutto il petto nudo e di stile grande e sublime 
era quello (busto) della Villa Montalto.” 

Hadrian was the first of the Roman emperors 
who wore a beard; and he is said to have adopted 
the custom, in order to hide the blotches with which 
his face was disfigured’. The practice was con- 
tinued by his successurs, without having the same 
reason for it. 

The height of this bust is two feet. The preser- 
vation of the marble is remarkably good: the ex- 
treme edge of the right ear, and a very small piece 
in the right breast, are the only parts which have 
been restored ™, 

Room VI. No. 27. 

A Bust of Hadrian, of no common character as 
aspecinen of art, draped with the paludamentum 
over the military cuirass : it was found in the grounds 
of Cavaliero Lolli, which joined to those of the Conte 
Fede, and occupied a part of that emperor's villa 
near Tivoli. It was purchased by Mr. Townley in 
1768, Height, two feet seven inches and a halt. 

1 ¢ Promissa barba, ut vulnera qua in facie naturale 
erant, tegeret.”” Spartian. in vita Hadrian. c. 27. 

™ See Combe's Deser. of the Ancient Marbles in the Bri- 
tish Museum, part iti. pl. xv. 

% The villas of the old Romans, says Lumisden, were only 
country-touses, contrived for the conveniency of private lfe. 
But when riches, the effects of their conquests, grew upon them, 
their villas rather revembied cities than the svats of particular 
persons, and in which nothing breathed but luxury and plea- 
sure. The taste increased greatly under the emy<rurs, each 
endeavouring to outdo his predecessor in yrandeur. 

Hadrian, endowed with an excellent genius for the fine arts, 
as has been already observed, having visited all the empire, 
breught heme with him whatever he fourd most curious to 
adorn his villa. of which he himself was the architect. And 
indeed, whether we consider its extent, being about three 
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Saurma. 





A Bust of Julia Sabina, daughter of Matidia, 
whose mother was Marciana the sister of Trajan. 
Its height is two feet three inches. 


miles long, and a mile broad, or the greatness and variety of 
the buildings, temples, theatres. circuses, baths, porticoes,&c., 
or the exquisite works of aculpture and paiuting that orna- 
mested it, this villa must have been one of the finest of 
antiquity. 

Spartian writes thatthe emperor gave the names of the most 
remarkable buildings of the world to these he erected in it: 
the Lyceum of Aristutle, the Academia of Plato, the Pry- 
taneum of Atheus, the C us of Egypt, the Pacilé of the 
Stuics, the Tempé of Thessaly, the Elysian Fields, and the 
Inferual Regioos, were to be seen here. 

Pivro Ligorio, a better architect than accurate antiquary, 

pd 2 
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Sabina was married to Hadrian before he was em- 
peror, in the year 100 of the Christian era, and died 
in the year 137. Rumour attributed her death to 
poison given by her husband“, who seems, about 
the close of his life, to have gone nearly mad, appa- 
rently from the effects of the mortal disease under 
which he was suffering. Sabina accompanied Ha- 
drian in many of his progresses through the empire ; 
and her name is still legible on one of the great 
colossi in the plain of Thebes, in Fgy pt. 

The elaborate aud intricate style of dressing the 
hair in this bust, as well as the tiara, exactly resemble 
those on Sabina’s medals ©. 

A head of Sabina, found near Civita Lavinia, the 
old Lanuvium, by Gavin Hamilton, is engraved in 
the “ Museo Piv-Clementino,” vol. vi. tay. alvi. 


Room XII. No. Is. 

A colossal Head of Antinous (the favourite of 
Hadrian) deified, in the character of Bacchus, being 
crowned with a wreath of ivy. This head, with 
several parts of the statue to which it belonged, was 
found, in 1770, in small pieces, made use of as stones 


has given a plan and desenpton of this villa, and which has 

been since revised by ( ontini : Pinuta della Villa Tiburtini di 
Adriano Cesare, da burro Ligon, &c. ful. Roma, 1751), but in 
which there are still many mistakes. Barbarous hands, joined 
to all-levouring time, have indeed so defaced it, that it 18 now 
very difficult, almust impussible, to trace vut these different 
buildings. And it must become daily more so, as the persons 
who have got possession of it throw down the remains, either 
in the hopes of finding statues and other valuable thioys, or 
to plant vineyards. See Lumisden'’s Remarks on the Anti- 
quitws of Rome, dto. Lond. IS12, pp. alt, 412. 

1¢ © Ktiam Sabina uxor, non sine fabula venéni dati ab 
Hadriano, defuncta est.’ Spartianus. 

See Vaillant, Numism. Area Impp.. Par. 1695. p. 162. 
Monger, Ieonographie Romaine, pl. 38. In Philippo Buonar- 
rotti’s Osservazione sopra alcuni Medagiioni Antichi. Roms. 
1698, p. 24, is a head of Sabina with a tara, from an agate. 
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ANTINOUS. 
Room XII. No. 15. 
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in a wall, erected during the barbarous uges, in the 
grounds called La Tenuta della Tedesca, near the 
Villa Pamfile*. Jt is one foot ten inches in height, 
exclusive of the plinth, which stands cight inches 
high. 

A fragment of a bas-relief, representing a head 
of Antinous, not unlike the present bust, will be 


76 See Dallaway, Anecd. of the Arts, vo. Lond. 1800, pp. 
320, 321. Tue two most noted burte of Antinous, fur pre- 
servation and workmanship, though nut superor tu this, are, 
ove in the Museum Capituluum, with the chlamys on the Jeft 
shoulder, and anuther in the Villa Allani, also with the breast 
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seen, Room XII., in the Case No.8. From the 
collection of Sir William Hamilton. 

Captain Smyth, in his descriptive Catalogue of his 
cabinet of large brass Roman medals, observes that 
the fine obelisk on Monte Pincio at Rome was dedi- 
cuted to the memory of Antinous, in the joint names 
of Hadrian and Sabina, as appears from the hierv- 
glyphic inscription. 

FEvive Cmsar, 
Room XI., on the Shelf marked 43. 


A Bust of -Elius Cwsar, whom Hadrian, in the 
latter part of life, intended to make his successor. 
It is two feet two inches and a half in height, 
exclusive of six inches of plinth. Spartianus speaks 
of him as “ quondam forma commendatum Ha- 
driano 7." 

He was the son of Cejonius Commodus, a man of 
consular rank and of Etrurian descent, and had 
originally the name of Lucius Aurelius Cejonius 
Commodus Verus; but when he was adopted by 
Madrian, in a.p. 135, he passed into the lian 
family, and, dropping every other name, assumed that 
of ALhus Verus Cesar. 

The title of Cesar, which appears upon the coins 
of lius, is said to have been now first used as an 
adjunct to the presumptive successor to the empire. 

He was elected consul in the year 136, created 
Pretor, and seut to govern Pannonia, whence, in 
declining health, he returned to Rome at the end of 
the year 137, and died upon the day when he was to 
have delivered an eulogium on Hadrian’s generosity. 

Hadrian had celebrated the adoption of /Elius with 
magnificent games and great largesses. Spartianus 
has preserved the terms in which he expressed his 
grief and disappointment at the loss of his edopted 


 Spartianus, in vit. Hads. c. 33. 
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heir: “ In caducum parietem,” he suid, ‘ nos incli- 
novimus, et perdidimus quater millies HH. S. quod 
populo et militibus pro adoptione Commadi dedimus.”’ 
Alluding to the approaching apotheosis of the dying 
Caesar, he exclaimed, “ Ego Divuin adoptasi, non 
filium.” 

Hadrian survived Elius Casar ccarcely a year, 

The curled hair and beard of this bust) bear a 
stung resemblance to the coins of Alius. A similar 
head of -Ehus Caesar, bought out of the Villa Mattei 
is preserved in the Blundell Museum at Ince. 


AsgToniInes Pivs, 


Room XII. No. V1. 





A small Bust of Antoninus Pius; the head only is 
antique. It affurds a good specimen of the minute 
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and highly-finished state of sculpture in the time of 
the Antonines. Jt was formerly in the Barberini 
Palace at Rome, in the apartments of the princess. 


Height, sixteen inches seven-cighths. 
Antoninus Pius was born in the year 86, and was 
for « time pro-consul in Asia. He was adopted by 
Hadrian, and took the title of Cesar upon the death 
of Alins, He succeeded Hadrian in the empire in 
138. He was said to be “ nalli acerbus, cunctis 
Under his paternal rule the Roman 


beniguus.” 
world enjoyed general peace and prosperity for more 


than twenty-two sears, He died at Lorium, in Etru- 


ria, A.D. 161. 


Manccos Acrnnics, 
Room IV. No. 4, 





A Head of Marcus Aurelius, surnained the Phi- 
losopher. He succeeded Antoninus Pius as sole 
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emperor of Rome, in the year 161; but took Lucius 
Verus as his associate and partner in governing the 
state. Marcus Aurelius died in 180, at the age of fifly- 
eight. He was the son of Annius Verus, of an ancient 
and illustrious family, which claimed descent trom 
Nama. Marcus Aurelius is here represented as one 
of the Fratres Arvales, being veiled with the pne- 
texta, or sacerdotal robe, and crowned with a wreath 
of corn, and with the sacred infule or fillets, which 
were appropriate marks of distinction worn by Chat 
order of priests, who are said to have been instituted 
by Romulus”: it was thesr office, at particular sea- 
sons, to go into the fields in solemn procession, and 
to offer up prayers Jor the fertility of the earth, 
Julius Cwsar is frequently represented on his coins in 
the character of Frater Arvalis, that is to say, veiled, 

and crowned with o wreath of corm. ‘The collection 
ot ancient sculptures at Paris contains busts of 
Antoninus Pius and Lucius Verus, both of whom ure 
represented, in like manner, as Fratres Arvales” ; 
and in the Vatican isa head of Augustus in the same 
character”, not veiled, but simply crowned with a 
wreath of corn”, 

The Emperor Aurelius was the most remarkable 
man cf all who ever possessed the suvereign power 
of Rome. He was a soldier and a philosopher, a 
man of business and of letters, whose general con- 
duct in life wos a practical exemplification of the 
ntoical principles which he professed. His ** Medi- 
tations,” in twelve books, written in Greek, entitle 
him to honourable mention as an author, This 


™ See Plin. Hist. Nat, edit. Hasduiui. lib. xviii. ¢. 2. 
7° See the Musée N p, tom. hi. pl. 50, 57. 
™ Engraved in the Museo Piu-Clementino, tom. vi. tav. 
XxXix. 
* Combe’s Deser. of the Ancient Marbles in the Brit. 
Museum, part iii. pl. ix. 
D5 
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work, which consists of maxims, opinions, and re- 
marks, apparently put down as they suggested 
themselves, may be considered one of the best codes 
of moral discipline that yet exist. 

The present head of Marcus Aurelius was formerly 
in the Mattei Collection, and is engraved in the 
“ Vetera Monumenta Matthwiorum, vol. ii. tab. xxii. 
fir. 1. It was obtained thence in 1773; and is two 
feet three inches high”. 

A work of great erudition, on the subject of the 
Fratres Arvales, was published a few years ago at 
Rome, entitled “ Gli Attie Monumenti de’ Fratelli 
Arvali,” par Gaetano Marini, 2 tom. 4to. Rom. 1795. 


Tuk Younaurnse Faustina. 
Room VI. No. 32. 





* Statues and busts of Marcus Anrelius were _ . 
humerous in ancient times. Capitolinus, in his life of him, 
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A Head of Annia Faustina, the daughter of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pins, and wife of Marcus Aure- 
lius. It was purchased in # private house at Poz- 
guolo, in 1777. Height, one foot ten inches and a 
quarter. 

Faustina, having accompanied her husband into 
the east, died suddenly at Halale, a village at the foot 
of Mount Taurus, aww. £75. Tn profligacy of life she 
is suid to have exceeded her mother, Annia Galeria 
Faustina, the wife of Antoninus Pius. But the 
emperor (Meditat. i. 17) extols the obedience, 
affection, and simphioity of his wife: a testimony 
which may be set off against the evidence of Capito- 
hnag and Dion Cassius, on the other side. Upon 
one of her medals she is termed Mater Castao- 
nem. She was the first empress who assumed 
this title. 

Licses Verve. 


Room. IV. No. 7. 


A colossal Bust of Lucius Verus, clothed in the 
imperial paludamentum, It was formerly in the 
Mattei collection, aud, in general air, answers to the 
description of his countenance left to us by Julius 
Capitolinus™. The face has dignity, but the beard 
is long, and the hair upon the head thick and curled, 


c. 1. says, * Sacnlegus judicatus est, qui cjus imaginem in 
sua demo pun habuit, qu per furtunam vel potuit habere 
vel debuit.” 

© This cvin is in the collection of the British Museum, It 
is engraved in Mongez, Iconugraphie Romaine, tom. iii, p. 97, 
who says “St on ett suruummee /a femme des soldats, ou Mes- 
sahara, on eit peint d’uo seul mot les débauches effrénées qui 
seules lui ont fait accorder une place dans l'histoire, et dont sa 
inére, Faustina, lu: aveit donné le honteux exemple.” 

* Fuit decorus corpore, vultu gemmatus, barba prope bar- 
barice demisss, procerus, ct fronte in supercilia adductiore 
venerabilis. Hist. Auguste Script. vi. Svo. Lugd. Bat. 1661 ; 
July Capitolini Verus Imperator, tom. i. p. 435, sq. 
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Lucivs Vervus. 





eis %] ee 
Capitolinus savs that Lucius Verus was vain of the 
beauty of his hair, und took great pains in its adjust- 
ment ®. 

The height of this bust, including the pedestal 
(both formed of one block of marble), is three feet 
one inch. It is engraved in the * Monumenta Mat- 
theiorum,”” by Venuti, vol. ii. tab. xiv. fig. 1. 

Upon the death of Antoninus Pius, tn the year 
161, Marcus Aurelius, his adopted son, was left sole 
successor; but he chose to invest Lucius Verus, to 
whom he also gave his daughter Lucilla in mar- 

* Dicitur sane tantam habuisse curam flaventiom cazpil- 


lorwm, ut capiti auri ramenta respergeret, quo maxis coma 
Huminata flavesceret. Hist. Aug. Script. tom. i p. 436. 
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riage, with an equal share in the imperial dignity; 
and Rome, for the first time, saw itself governed by 
two sovereigns of equal power, but of very diflerent 
merit and pretensions. Marcus Aurelius was dis- 
tinguished for his virtues and accomplishments ; 
Lucius Verus by his ungovernable passions and de- 
bauchery™. Verus died of apopleasy at Altinum, in 
returning from Germany, a.p. 169. According to 
Capitolous he was forty-two years of age”. He 
was buried in the tomb of Hadrian. 

The present bust has great merit as a work of art; 
but is not considered so fine as the Lucius Verus, in 
the Borghese collection, found at Roma Vecchia. 
There os another highly-estimated bust of the same 
personage in the Barberini collection; and a fourth, 
found at Hadrian's Villa, and purchased by Mr. Jen- 
hins, was sold by Mr. Lyde Browne, about 1787, to 
the Empress of Russia”. 

A statue of Lucius Verus, the head like the 
Museum bust, is engraved in the “ Museo Pio- 
Clementino,” tom. ii. tay. 1.3; and another, a perfect 
statue, in early life, found at Palestrina, in the ruins 
of the ancient forum, is also given in the same work, 
twin. lil. tay. 1X. 

Seveuca, 
Room VI. No. 29. 


A Bust of Lucius Septimius Severus, in height, 
including the pedestal, two feet seven inches, found 
in 1776, on the Palatine Till, in the part of the 
Palace of the Cwesars afterwards occupied by the 
Villa Magnani. ‘The breast is draped with the impe- 
rial paludamentum. 

Alex idissimus, vite sem luzuriosa, alque in 
pluribus ial deca crudelitatem e luda Thid: 2 437. 


*7 Vixit anus quadraginta duobus. 1 
® See Dallaway's Anecd, of the Arts, pp. 355, 370, 389. 
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Severus was born at Leptis, now called Tripoli, in 
Africa, in the vear 1416. He became emperor in 195, 
and died at York, in Britain™, in 211. His remains 
were carried to Rome, and deposited in the Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian. His character has been ably 
drawn by Gibbon. 

The portraits of Severus are numerous. The like- 
ness is known by his medals, and by their conformity 
tu the description of his person by Spartianus”™. 

A bust of him, found at Otricoli, in countenance 


* « Perit Eboraci in Britannia: subactis gentibus qu 
Britanow videbantur infesta, anno imperu decimo oetavo, 
maorbo gravissimo extinctus jam senex.”’ Gli: Spartiani 
se Hist. Auguate Script. tom. i. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1671, 
Pee Ipee decorus, ipse ingens, promissa barbs, cano capite 
ct crispe, valtu reverendus.’ Ibid, p. 632. 
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not unlike the present, is engraved in the “ Museo 
Pio-Clementino, tom. v. tab. liii. Another bust, in 
the imperial paludamentum, found at Roma Vecchia, 
vocurs in the same work, tom. vi. tav. li. 
The present bust is two feet two inches high 
without the pedestal. 
CARACALLA, 


Room VI. Nao. 4}. 
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A ‘Bust of Caracalla, two feet in height, found, in 
1776, in the Garden of the Nuns at the Quattro 
Fontane on the Esquiline Hill. The excavation had 
been made to the depth of forty Roman palms when 
this head was discovered. The breast is modern. 
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Caraculla, the eldest son of Severus, was born, 
according to Spartianus, in the year 174. His name 
was Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus. He 
received the appellation of Caracalla from the long 
mantle of that name used in Gaul, which he had caused 
the Roman soldiers to adopt, The name he himself 
used upon his coins was Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
He succeeded his father in the empire, jointly with 
his half-brother Geta, a.p. 211; whom he murdered 
in 2123 and, happily for mankind, he was himself 
nssaussinated by a soldier in 217. Macrinus, who 
planned the conspiracy against him, was his successor, 
Caracalla, after his father’s death, and after the mur- 
der of Geta, married Julia Geta’s mother, who was 
the second wite of Severus", 

The busts of Caracalla usually represent him with 
the head a bide inehned to the left, in imitation 
of Alexander the Great, of whom he was a great 
admirer”, 

There are several busts of Caracalla, all exhibiting 
this peculiarity of the head inclined, m the Louvre 
Gallery at Paris, Numbers 68, 160, and 327. 


Room VI. No. 39. 


A Head of Plautilla, the wife of the Emperor 
Caracalla; the features and head-dress exactly cor- 
respond in hkeness to the medals of that empress, 
particularly to those in silver. It was purchased by 
Mr. Townley from Cavaceppi, the sculptor, at Rome, 
and is one foot seven inches and a half in height. 


" Spartianus, Geta. ¢. 7: Antoninus Caracallus, c. 7, 10; 
Severus. c. 20. 

* « Corpore Alexandri Macedonts conspecto, Magnum 
atque Alexandrum se jussit appellan, adsentantium fullaciis 
eo perductus, ut frees froate, et ad levam humerwm converea 
cervece, quod in ore Alexandr notaverat, incedens, fidem vultus 
simillmi persuaderet sibi.” Sex: Aurelii Victoris Bpitome, c. 
xxi. ed. Arntzenio, ito. Amst. 1733, 
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Plautilla was the daughter of Plautianus, the fa- 
vourite minister of Severus. The date of her mar- 
riage with Caracalla is fixed by Eckhel to the year 
202, She was exiled to the island of Lipari, in the 
year 203, and was inurdered by order of Caracalla 
in 212™. 

The union of the eyebrows (which is not repre- 
sented in the cut) immediately above the nose isa 
marked feature both upon the coins and in the bunts 
of Plautilla™. 

* See Dion. Hist. Rom., lib. lxxvi. edit. 8. Reimari, fol. 
Hamb. 1752, pp. 1276, 1:87. 

™ See not only the present bust, but that engraved by 
Menges ia his Iconographic Romaine, pl. xix. fig. 7. It ts 
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Room VI. No. 55. 


A Bust of Gordianus Africanus the elder. It is 
draped with the toga, and ornamented with the 
latus clavus. ‘The hair is marked by scratches, cor- 
responding with the style of that emperor's time. It 
is two feet five inches and a halfin heeht. A fine 
bust of Commodus, purchased by Cardinal Alevan- 
der Albani, was found along with this bust of Gordi- 
anus, 

Room XII., on the Shelf No. 15. 


The Head of a Muse, crowned with a wreath of 
laurel, and the head-dress corresponding with the 
figures of the Muses upon the medals of the Pom- 
ponia family. It was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
near Frascati. Height, fourteen inches, including 
the pedestal. 

Room VI. No. 1S. 

A Female Henad, resembling, in the disposition of 
the hair, and in the character of the face, the head 
of amuse. The attitude of this head being some- 
what similar to that of a statue of Apollo, engraved 
in the “ Museum Capitolinum,” tom. tt. tb. av., 
induced Mr. ‘Townley to consider it ay the head of a 
statue of Apollo Musagetes, or leader of the Muses. 
The nech, however, decides it to be female. This 
head was brought from Rome by Mr. Lyde Browne. 
It is two feet in height. 


Rvom VI. No. 42. 


A beautiful Head of an unknown Female, smaller 
than life; the hair elegantly bound with broad fillets, 
which cross each other; a tuft of hair rises apon 


common in Turkey to see the eyebrows joiaing over the nose, 
yeas the women encourage them to meet by various arts; 

ugustus's eyebrows naturally joined, but the sculptors cor- 
rected this superuity in his staines and bests. 
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Room VI. No. 42. 





the summit of the head. It seems to be the fragment 
of a statue, and was found, about the year 1784, in 
an excavation made by the then Duke of St. Alban’s 
and Mr. Brand, in grounds belonging to the Cesarini 
family, near Genzano. It is one foot five inches in 
height. 

Mr. Townley, as well as the author of the letter- 
press to the first volume of the ‘S Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture,’’ published by the Dilettanti 
Society, considered, fur what reason it is impossible 
to discover, that this head was intended to represent 
an androgynous personage, in which the charms of 
both sexes were blended in the freshness of youth. 
Mr. Townley, in illustration, added, that this cha- 
racter of head, exactly thus ornamented, is often seen 
on Etruscan vases upon the body of the animating 


SALA JUNG LISRARY 
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spirit with wings. Sce Antiq. Etruse. Grec. et 
Rom. by D’ Hancarville, tom. ii. tav. 91. 
Roum XI., on the Shelf No. 34. 

A Bust, the second upon the shelf, supposed to be 
intended tor Achilles. Such is its description in the 
* Museum Synopsis.” Inthe Gymnasia the Greeks 
wrestled naked. Isnages of such persons were called 
Achillea *. Ht is two feet three inches in height with- 
out the pedestal. 

Roum X1. No, 34. Art. 3. 





L ji 


A Bust of a Faun. I¢ was bequeathed to the 
Museum iu 1624, by Richard Payne Kuight, Esq. 
Height, twenty-one inches and a half. 

Room XII.,on No. & Art. 2. 

A Head of a Laughing Faun, which seems to 

have belonged to a statue of exquisite workmanship. 


* See Pliu. Hist. Nat., lib. xxxiv.c.5, edit. Hardouin, tom. 
il, p. 642. 
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The countenance is animated by 0 momentary ex- 
pression excited by the appearance of something 
ludicrous”, It was found in 1772, in the Tenuta 
di Tor de Sapienza, about four miles from the Porta 
Maggiore of Rome. ‘The statue to which this head 
belouged luy near it, under the foundation of a house 
belonging to the Prince Borghese, but could not be at 
the same time obtained. Height, seventeen inches. 


Room XII, in the Case No. &, 

A small Female Head in white marble, the hair of 
which is formed of a distinct and darker marble, and 
is fitted to the head in the manner of a wig. It is 
marked 26, 

A small Head of a young Man, covered with a 
helmet which ws ornamented with the horns of a 
ram. From the collecuon of Sir William Hamilton. 
Marked 27. 

Ruom XI. No. 1]. Art. 2, 





Flaxmag, in his L.etures on Sculpture, p. 172, says, 
“ The Fauns are yuuthful, sprightly, and tendunous; thes 
faces round, expressive of merriment, uot without an ocessional 
wustuse of mischief.” 
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An unknown Bust, the head perfectly bald. Be- 
queathed by the late Richard Payne Knight, Esq. 
Room XI. No. 28. Art 2. 


An unknown Bust of a Female. Height, in- 
cluding the pedestal, two feet. Also bequeathed by 
the late Mr. Knight. 


Room XI. No. 39, 
An unknown Head, somewhat resembling that of 
the statue called Cicero at Oxtord. Height, including 
the pedestal, seventeen inches and a half. 


Room XI. No. 3]. 





The draped Bust of a Female in a rich head- 
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dress; two feet two inches in height. It stands 
upon a plinth, upon which, and immediately beneath 
the bust, is an inscription, implying that it was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Olympia by Epithymetus 
her freedmun : 


NMEMORIAK. 
CL. Th. P. OLYMPIADIS, 
EPITHYMETVS. LIB, 
PATRONAE, PIENTISSIMAE. 


It was purchased in the year 1812 at the sale of 
the marbles of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. 


Room VIL No, GF. 


A Bust of a middle-aged Man; two feet three 
inches high. ‘The hair of the head and beard is 
short and bushy. ‘Phe right shoulder and most. of 
the breast is naked, and the left shoulder bears part 
of the chlamys, fastened with a round button, under 
Which wis the ancient fibula. Round the base on 
Which this bust rests is the following inseription, siz- 
nifsing that L. Esnilius Fortunatus dedicates this 
bust to his friend; 


L. AEMILIVS. FORTVNATVS 
AMICO. OPTIMO. 8.P.P. 


The letters S. P. F. stand for ‘ Sua pecunia feeit.” 
The pedestal is of a different marble from the bust: 
it seems doubtful whether the two originally be- 
longed to each other. 

This bust was found amongst extensive ruins in 
the grounds belonging to the Cesarini family, near 
Genzano, in 1776. 
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Room XL. Shelf 2. Art. |. 





An unknown Female Head; one foot three inches 
in height. ‘The sochets of the eyes are hollow, and 
have been originally filled with coloured stones or- 
some other material. 


Room NII. Sheif 2. Art. 3. 


This Head of an unknown Female, with a broad 
fillet across the forehead, stands the last head upon 
the shelf? It is sixteen inches in height. 


18 42] 
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Yoom XII. Shelf 2. Art. 3. 





Room XII. No. &. 
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A Head of a Female Bacchante, surrounded by 
a broad fillet diadem, but which is not seen at the 
point whence the present view of it was taken. It is 
one foot six inches in height. The hair is disposed in 
large irrecular tresses, and tied before and behind in 
knots ina fantastic manner. ft was found in 1776, 
in the vinevard of the villa of the Chevalier Giraude, 
opposite to the Villa Pamphili, about half a mile from 
the Porta San Pancrazio at Rome, 


Room XIT., inthe Case No. 13. 


A small unknown Male Plead, the neck modern ; 
achlamys fastened on the left shoulder. From the 
collection of Sir Witham PEamiltot, 


Room XII, in the Case No. 15, the 2d article upon the Shelf, 


A small unknown Female Head, the hair of which 
is tied ina knot behind. From the collection of Sir 
Willisin Hamilton. 


Room VI., on No. 2s. 


The Head ofa Child. Height, eleven inches seven- 
eighths. Ft is undoubtedly a portrait. From a 
hanging curl of hair, placed on the mgt side of the 
head, Mr. Townley was induced to suppose it repre- 
sented a child who was dedicated to or put under the 
protection of Osiris; that being the usual symbolic 
decoration of the heads of Osiris. 


Room XIL. on Shelf No. 11. 

A Bust of a Child; sixteen inches in height; the 
breast naked. Jt was purchased from Albacini, the 
sculptor, at Rome, in 1772. 

Room XJI., on Shelf No. 11. 


A Bust of a Sleeping Child in alto-rilievo; six 
iuches and a half in height. 
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Room XI.,on the Shelf No, 43. 


A small unknown Bust of a Boy. Bequeathed 
by R. P. Ruight, Bsq. Height, including the 
pedestal, fifteen inches five-cighths. 

An unknown Bust, twenty inches and one-eighth 
in height; also bequeathed by the Jaw RR. P. 
Knight, Esq. 


Room VI. No. 54. Art. J. 





A Head of « Female Child, cleven inches seven- 
eighths in height. The hair is divided into plait, 
which are twisted into a knot on the back part of the 
head. Some of the red paint, with which the hair 
was onginally coloured, is stil visible. It was 
brought from Rome in 1785, and is probably a 
portrait. 

Room XII. Shelf 19. 


A Head, apparently of a Trumpeter. Height, une 
foot one inch. 
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Room XII. Shelf 19. 





FRaGvVents AND parts oF STATUES. 


Room VI., under No. 30, 
A colossal foot of Apollo, two feet eleven inches 
in dength. It was presented to the British Muscum 
in 1784, by Sir William Hamilton. 


Room VI.. under No. 57, 

Two colossal feet, with sandals, in coarse marble; 
one, sixteen inches in length, by eleven inches in 
height of instep; the other, fifteen inches in length, 
by ten inches and a half in height of instep. Round 
each foot, which terminates a little above the ankle, 
is twined a serpent, whose crested head rests upon 
the suinmit. They were brought from Rome, many 
years ago, by the Duke of St. Alban’s. 

Mr. Townley thought that these feet were dedicated 
to, or were symbols of, Pluto, Jupiter Serapis, or 
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Jupiter Catacthonius, the foot being the well-known 
representation of those deities. 

Bonanni has engraved a naked foot in) marble, 
with a serpent coiled three times round the ankle, 
and raising its heal ing a similar manner above it, 
nthe Museum = Kireherianum, fol. Rom. 1709, 
classis ii. tab. wiih: he has (p. G1) no doubt 
that it was a votive offering th) /isculapius, fora 
cure, ‘This seems to have been most) probably 
the purpose for which the present feet were de- 
slened = “The history of such dedicatory offerings 
has been already detailed in the sixth chapter of the 
account cf the Elgin and Phiguleian Marbles. Re- 
presentations of those parts of the human body 
which had been afflicted with maladies, or had been 
healed, formed the third class of Anathematla, or 
offerings to the wods. 


Room VI., also beneath No. 57. 


A fragment of a colossal toe, eight inches in 
length, by nine inches im width. 

A fragment of a colossal foot, six inches and a 
half ia dength. by six inches in width. 

A colossal hand, six inches in length, by six in 
width. 

A left foot covered with a sandal. It is numbered 
73. 

The right foot of a child. 


Room XII., in the Case Nu. 13. 


The right hand of a female holding a musical 
ipe. 
The Jeft hand and Jower part of the arm of a 
female, probably Psyche, holding a butterfly. 
The left hand of a female, stretched out upon a 
fragment of something unknown. It is marked 72. 
g3 
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The right hand of a vouth, holding, apparently, a 
fragment of a bow. Mr. Combe thought it might 
have been part of » statue of Cupid bending his bow. 

The right hand of a child holding the head of a 
ram. Marked 74. 

A left foot, covered apparently with linen, round 
which bandages are fastened. 

The left hand of a child holding a fragment. 


Room XII. Case 13. 


A hand of a Female, holding a lock of bair. 
This fragment is conjectured to have belonged to a 
statue of Venus, in which she was represented in the 
act of wringing the water from her hair. From the 
collection of Sar Wilham Hamilton. 
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Cuaptrer IX. 
ANCIENT MASKS. 


Room TIT. Nos, 25%, 24%, 20%. 





No, 24% 


Tue Bas-reliefs and the detached Mask here repre- 
sented are specimens of the three more common 
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classes of masks in use among the Greeks and 
Romans. The Tragic and Comic Masks ; the Female 
Mask ; and the Bacchic Masks. 

In the first of these, Room IIT. No. 23%, the 
Masks of Tragedy and Comedy are represented, 
each with the mouth open; the latter crowned with 
a wreath composed of the flower of the ferula, or 
fennel-giant, u plant which was sacred to Bacchus !. 
One of the lower corners of this marble, including the 
chin of the Tragic Mash, is modern, Its dimensions 
are nine inches anda half, by eight and three-eighths. 

The second isa Female Mask, in crisped curls, 
and is a detached sculpture let into a slab of wood. 
It is very similar in form to one engraved in 
Ficoroni’s Treatise*®, pl. alvin. It is seven inches 
high, and is numbered 25 *. 

The lower bas-relief represents four Bacchic 
Masks. Its dimensions are twenty inches by 
eighteen, and it is numbered 24°. This last seulp- 
ture was purchased at a sale of Egyptian antiquities 
in 1818. 

In the old Greeh comedy it wes the fashion to 
represent as accurately as possible, by masks, 
(xpocwreia, literally “ faces,”?) the persons who 
were introduced into the piece, so that each charac- 
ter was known as soon as he came on the stage‘, 

Theatrical masks, such as are represented in the 
two upper sculptures, are supposed to have come into 
use about the 70th Olympiad, or somewhat earlier. 


+ Venit ot agresti capitis Sylvanus honore, 
Florentes feruias, et grandia lilia quassans. 
Varg. Eel. a. wv, 95. 

* Diesertatio de Larvis scenicis ct Figuris comicis, 4to. 
Rom. 1754. 

* Julii Pollucis, Onomast.. lib. iv. c. 19, edit. Hemsterhun 
Ol. Amst. 1706, § 143, p. 435. See also Suldas, in voce 
*Munavplres, edit. usteri, fal. 1708, down. i. t 770.7 
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They were head-pieces, which covered the whole 
head‘, and represented not only the features of the 
fuce, but the beard, ears, hair, and even the ornu- 
ments of a woman's head-dress. 

Suidas observes that some writers fe the credit 
of the invention to the poet Charrillus®, contem= 
porary with Thespis, about the 64th Olympiad, 
Horace gives it to “Eschylus : 

Post hune persone pallueque repertor honesta 
Arachylus ©; 
whilst Aristotle tells us, in the fifth chapter of his 
Poetics, that it was unknown in his time to whom 
the credit of the invention was due’. 

The names of one or two persons, however, are 
preserved to us, who introduced particular hinds of 
masks upon the stage. Suidas says the poet Phry- 
nichus, who gained the prize in the 67th Olympiad, 


* See the Noctes Attiem of Aulun Gellius, lib. v. c. 7, where 
Gelhus comments on Caius Biassus's derivation of the Latin 
word persona, mygnifying a mask, a personando, from sounding 
through: the head and countenance being on all sides pro. 
tected by the covering of the mash, and one only aperture felt 
fur the emission of the voice: whence we learn too that these 
masks were also used for strengthening and extending the 
voice of the actors. How defective these masks must have 
been in scenic representations cannot but strike every one. 
It 1s obvious, says Luininien ‘Remarks on the Antiq. of Rome, 
yp. 292), that the sudden changes uf the countenance, and the 
fine expression eather of the strong or gentle paswons, which 
Kive such ensuite tu the spectators, and distinguish our great 
actors, could never be so well imitated by masks, which could 
only express in all parts the same cast of countenance ; and the 
voice alone left imperfectly to notify the changes of passion 
which the audience were to hear represented, as the mask was 
always the same, utterly incapable of variation. 

> Aeggidrss, Aberaces, reayines, ET tnupewiads nadsis cis dyoras. 
was ididals pir deapara wivrizevta nas ¢'. inanet de, iy. evres 
ROTH TOME THS TeetarTias ai TH ERAVR TH? OTeder ims Liens. 
Suidas, edit. Kuster, fol., 1705, tom. iil. p. 695. 

* De Arte Postica, |. 276. 

. vis ts epewra ésilesir—syiares. Asistot. de 
de Poct. edit. Hasies, vo, Lips. 1780, p. 37. 
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first brought the female mask upon the stage °; 
and Neophron of Sicyon introduced that which was 
used by the kind of domestic among the ancients 
who was charged with the care of their children, and 
from whom our present appellation of pedagogue is 
derived ”. 

Athenaus says it was an actor of Megara, named 
Maison, who invented the comic masks for a valet 
and a cook *°. 

Pausanias speaks of “Eschylus, not as the inventor, 
but as the introducer of hideous masks in his Kume- 
nides; and says that Kuripides first added serpents 
to the hair of the Furies ". 

Men always acted the parts of women in the 
Gireek and Roman theatres; whence the propriety, 
at least, if not the necessity, of using female masks. 
Aulus Gellius expressly mentions a tragic actor of 
the name of Polus, who performed the part of Elec- 
tra’, who bore the ashes of his own sons, lately dead, 
in the urn supposed to contain those of Orestes. 

Diomedes suys"* it was one Roscius Gallus who 
first appeared with a mask upon the theatre at 
Rome, to hide an ugly cast with his eves; but he 
does not say at what period this Roscius lived. 

We heve Virgil's authority that some of the early 
masks were made of the bark of trees : 

Oraque cortierbus sumunt horrenda cavatis '*. 


Leather lined with linen was afierwards used, but 
such masks were easily spoiled ; and Hesychits tells 
us that at last they were made entirely of wood '. 


® Suidas, edit. Kuster, ut supr.. tom. iii. p. 636. r. #eonyxos. 
® Teid. tum. ii. p. G10. ©. Ns 
* Athenei Deipnosoph. edit. Casaub. p. 659. 
3) Attica, c. xxviii. 
38 Noct. Attic. lib. vii ¢. 5. 
i Ving Georg. lib. iv. 987, 
ang. Georg. lib. ti. v. 
 Tdde warrd syeverrin toive levis. 2 3s 
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Various ancient masks, beside those here en- 
graved, occur in the Townley Gallery, derived from 
other collectors. 

In Room XIJ., in the case No. 8 (marked 98), is 
a small mask of Silenus, from the collection of Sit 
Wilham Hamilton, In Room XIE, in the case No. 
13,0 Funeral Mash, used to cover the face of a female 
corpse, alse from Sir William Hamilton's collection ; 
and under the same number are,. 2 votive mask 
of a Bearded Faun, presented in 1769 by Thomas 
Hollis, Esq., and a small bas-relief representing also 
the mask of a Faun. 

A Mash of a different hind is represented below, 
Room \LL No. 6, cut from the cover of a sarco- 


phagus : 





this was formerly also in Sir William Hamilton's 
collection. 

One of the most curious of all, however, is a de- 
tached mask of Bacchus, an oscillum or countenance 
of marble, the pupils of the eyes and the month of 
which are perforated ; a loop of metal remains upon 
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the crown, by which it appears to have been anciently 
suspended. It is in Room VI., beneath No. 57. 

Whether this mask was ever actually suspended in 
the manner which will presently be described, or 
only made in imitation of those of terracotta, the bark 
of trees, or some lighter material, which were more 
generally used, seems doubtful. 





Masks or faces of Bacchus, of this latter kind, 
were unquestionably huog on trees, in order to pro- 
duce fertility to vineyards. Several are seen sus- 
pended in this manner upon a gem engraved in 
Spence’s Polymetis, pl. ax. fig. 2, as it is there 
said, from the original in the cuilection of the Grand 
Duke. No such gem, however, is engraved in the 
Museum Fiorentinum ; though it occurs in Raossi‘s 
*Gemme Antiche*."’ The original was in the col- 
lection of Signor Mare Antonio Sabbatini. The late 
Lord Colchester had an ancient gem, found in 


48 “Gemme Antiche date in luce da Domenico de’ Rossi 

colle sposizioni di Paolo Alessandro Maffei.” dito. Rom. 1768, 

tit. tav, 64, where the gem 10 question occurs, represent- 

ng a tree bearing four Bacchic mesks upon its bouzhs, a 

m ayainst the tree on one side, and a ape on the 

other: the title piven tu it is “Givochi Liberal, in cornivla dal 
Museo del Signor Marcantonio Sabbatini,” 
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Sussex, on niccolo (a species of sardonyx) on which 
a double oscillum was represented suspended from a 
branch, the two faces ornamented with grapes. 

Virgil alludes to this practice in his Georgics, ii. 
v. 392: 

“+ Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina lata, tibique 
Oscinia ex alld aapendunt moriia! nu, 
Hine omnis largo pubeseit vines fota: 
Complentur vallesque cava, saltusque profundi ; 
Et quocumque deus circum caput egit honestum,” 

Virgil says there is plenty wherever the god turns 
his gracious countenance. It is: remarkable that 
Dryden, Lauderdale, Pitt, and Warton, ond even 
Sotheby, in translating the passage of Virgil just 
quoted, all consider Oscilla to mean figures or 
images of Bacchus: thus Sotheby— 

© And Bacchus! Bacchus! rings around the land: 

While on the lofty pine Aus figure hung, 
Floats tu and fro the breezy boughs among. 
Where‘er the Grod his gracious front inelines, 
There plenty gushes from the loaded vines)” 

Room NE. No. 1, presents a fragment of a marble 
Mask of Bacchus, of a similarhind to that before 
the reader, but without the loop, fixed in ao pannel. 

Two tragic masks in marble, from the Villa 
Negroni, three feet in height, one with a wreath of 
flowers on the head in form of a festoon, and another 
marble mask of the same size from the Altieri Villa, 
are preserved in the Blundell Museum at Ince in 
Lancashire. Masks of such extreme size are of very 
rure occurrence. 


1 The © Senatusconsulti de Bacchanalibus Explicatio,” by 
Mattheus A.gyptius, fol. Neap. 1729, p. 36, says, “Cur 
welba? non igitur fictilia tantum, sed liotes, bombyeina, aut 
ex alia molli materia, preter lanam, quam in sacris adhibese 
wit Sotheby, Georgica fol, Lond 

3 : P. Vv. Maronis H lotta. 
1827, p. 230; aie 
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Cuaprer X. 
DOMESTIC FOUNTAINS. 
Room If, No. 1. 


A pomestic Fountain, in the form of a pillar en- 
Tiched with foliage. It is divided jnto three parts, 
and stands upon a base enlarged by inverted leaves 
ofthe sine. The first or lower division of the stem 
of this pillar is ornamented with branches of the 
olive-tree ; the second or middle with ivy; the third 
or upper division with the leaves and flowers of 
some unknown plant. Twined round the second 
division is a serpent, in whose mouth are the remains 
of the leaden pipe through which the water was dis- 
tributed. In its original state, this pillar probably 
stood in the centre of a basin or reservoir of water. 
It was found in 1776, by Nicolo Ja Picola, near the 
road between Tivoli and Preneste. Its height, in- 
cluding the pedestal, is five feet ten inches and six- 
eighths. Its diameter in the thickest part is six 
inches and oa half. 


Room XI. No. 5v. 


A small domestic Fount:in, used for sacred pur- 
poses. It is decorated with four flights of steps, 
and four figures of Satyrs and Fouus in bas-relief. 
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Room XII., beneath the Shelf marked No, 19. 


Another small domestic Fountain, of o square 
form, which was used for sacred purposes : 





the raised part, in the centre, is ornamented alter- 
nately with shells and the hends of unimals, It is 
two feet five inches in length, by two feet in width. 

Both these last fountains were presented tothe Bri- 
tish Museum by Mr. Charles Townley, the founder 
of this collection, in E786. 
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Cuaprer XI. 


CANDELABRA. 


CANDELABRA Were among the richest ornaments of 
the temples and houses of the Greeks and Romans. 
They were made of the precious metals, iron, bronze, 
marble, wood, and in terracotta; and in some in- 
stances the meaner material was overlaid with silver. 

They greatly varied in shape, and many of them 
present models of pure taste in form, ornament, and 
execution. They consisted,! generally, of a column 
let into a triangular base resting upon three feet, and 
surmounted by a broad but shallow plateau. or 
bason. ‘The top vaned in size or depth, accordingly 
os it was used fora lump-stand, or designed for a 
brazier, on which incense was offered or odoriferous 
woods occasionally burnt. Ef the candelabrum was 
made to hold more than one lamp, branches di- 
verged trom the top or from the sides of the stem, 
according to the additional number of lamps required 
to be suspended. The stem or shaft was sometimes 
formed of several pieces, euch portion terminating 
with a flattop. When thus constructed they were 
made of marble, and used in their taller or their 
shorter form, as suited the purposes of convenieuce 
or ornament. 

Sometimes statues of youths, probably always of 
metal, were used as candelabra; the lamp or light 
wus placed in the hands of such figures : 


Si non aurea sunt juvcnum simulacra per edeis, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina pocturuis cyulis ut suppeditentnr. 

Lucret, ii. 24. 
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Candelabra have been sometimes found deposited 
in tombs, where their appropriate place appears to 
have been at the head of the deceased. ‘They appear 
on the types of many medals! ; and were sometimes 
sculptured in’ bas-relief on the outsides of temples, 
where they were introduced to show that the building 
was consecrated to the gods. 

In the opinion of Visconti, the earliest trace of 
the exmtence of candelabra is found among = the 
Egyptians, and hence they have sometimes been 
considered the inventors of them. 

Of the ancient uve of them among the Jews we 
have unquestionable record in the scriptures, where 
we have the directions for fashioning the great cuo- 
delabrum which was placed first in the Tabernacle, 
and alterwards in the Temple at Jerusalem"; and 
removed thence by Titus, upon whose triumphal 
arch itis still represented among the spoils which 
were carried from Jerusalem to Rome. 

The excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
have broucht to light a large number of candelabra 
and lamps of bronze and terracotta, in u great variety 
of formes. 

Tarentum and “gina were considered by the Ro- 
mans as the best manufactorics of candelabra. The 
shafts were chiefly executed at Tarentum’. Pliny 
records it to the reproach of Geganie, an opulent 
Roman ladv, that she had bought a candelabruin for 
20,000 sesterces. 

In Cicero‘ we have an account of a candelabrum 
designed for the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at 
Rome, which was of very large dimensions, exe- 

* See Rasche’s Lexicon Rei nummaria, v. Candelabra. 

* Exod, ch. xxv. v. 31-37. 

2 « Privatim #.gina candelabrorum superficiem dumtazat 
elaboravit, sicut Tarentum seapus. In his ergo juneta com- 


mendativ officinarum est.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lub. xxxiv. § 6, 
* Ciceso in Verrem, lib, iv. § 28, edit. Vasiur, p. 233. 
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cuted by the most skilful artists, and profusely 
adorned with the most brilliant gems. Cicero asserts 
that there was not a house in Sicily without these 
utensils made in silver. 

None, it is probable, now remain in the precious 
metals. Their intrinsic value alone must have proved 
a temptation to destroy them. The want of that 
value in the meaner materials of bronze and marble 
has preserved to us the specimens which we possess. 

Two marble candelabra of considerable height 
and excellent workmanship, found in the ruins of 
Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, were given to the Univer- 

sity of Oxford by Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart., where 
they are preserved in the Radcliffe Library. 


Room II. No. 5. 


The late Mr. Taylor Combe took such pains to 
illustrate this marble, that we cannot do better than 
copy his description of it, It is a candelabrum 
considerably restored. Those purts which are antique, 
are the upper half of the stem, the three figures in- 
serted in the sides of the triangular pedestal, and 
one of the ram’s heads, together with a portion of 
the pedestal attached to it. The upper part of the 
candelabrum was found in the ruins of the villa of 
Antoninus Pius; the three figures in the pedestal 
have belonged to a candelabrum of a similar kind. 
One of these ficures appears to have been part of a 
group, which represented Victory pouring out a liba- 
tion to Apollo Musagetes, a subject which has been 
explained in the description of the terracottas*, Of 
the remaining figures which are not shown in the | 
wood-cut one represents an old Faun carrying an 
uter or goat's skin, filled with wine, on his shoulder, 
and making use of a pedum, as a walking-stick, in 

* Room I. No. 18. See vol. i, p. 98. 
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his right band; the other represents a female Bac- 
chante, who is distinguished by the wildness of her 
gesture: her head is thrown back, her hair is 
dishevelied, she holds a human head in one hand 


79 
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and brandishes a sword in the other hand There 
can be little doubt but that this figure represents 
Agave, the priestess of Bacchus, with the head 
of her son Pentheus °, king of Thebes. Pentheus, 
having forbade his subjeets to celebrate the festivals 
of Bacchus, was for this act of impiety torn in pieces 
by his mother and her two sisters, when, with other 
Theban women, they were assembled to perform the 
orgies of the god on Mount Cithewron. Agave, 
whose sense of vision was deluded by the influence 
of Bacchus, mistook her son for a lion’, and it 
was not till her return to the palace that she per- 
ceived her unhappy mistake, and that the head 
which she held by the hair was not that of a wild 
beast, but of her own son®. Agave is represented in 


© Hipspires Hois—iv xse0! pneess. Eurip. Bacch., v. 968. 
a pete 0 aD Aey 
"Owss AaBevew roy ars pnene xipesy 
Ungae’ tw’ axger Guecer. Ibid, v. 1139. 
Quid, caput abscissum demens cum portat Ayave 
Gnati infelicis, sibi tum furiosa videtur. 
Horat. Serm., lib. ii. 3, 303. 
visis ululavit Agave, 

Collaque jactavit, movitque per aera criuem, 

Arulsumque caput digitis complexa cruentis 

Clamat, lo, Ac. Ovid. Met. lib. iii. 725. 

Felix Agave facinus herrendum manu, 

Qua fecerat, gestavit: et spolium tulit 

Crucata nat) Manas in partes dati. 

Senece Pheniss. y, 363. 

1 The form in which Pentheus appeared to his mother was 
that of a wild buar, according te Ovid (Mat. bb. an, 714), and 
of a bull, according to Oppian. Cyneg. lib. iv. 307. 

® Kad. ives epscowes dar’ ty ayam das Crus | 
"Ay. Atevres, ws 7 ifarner a: Srcepivas. 
Kad. Zeivtas sor opSes, Benz rs & by Des ieodare. 
"Ay. "Ea. ei Assose; ci Gigepas ced is x seen 5 
Kad. “ASeares aits, 22) cafieriys pads. 
"Ay. ‘Ope pigeon dryes & radar’ ie 
3, Mare wm Dierre pa vi papi 
"Ay. Obn, GAARA LneSios § eddan’ Tye 2d 
a Kurip Bache, v. 1278, 
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a similar manner on a funeral urn published by 
Spon’, The story of Pentheus suffering for his 
crime in not acknowledging the divinity of Bacchus is 
engraved in a bas-relief in the Giustiniani Palace ’®; 
and the same subject, according to Pausanius, was 
painted on the walls of the Temple of Bacchus 
which stood near the theatre at Athens". 

The height of this candelabrum is four feet one 
inch and an eighth. 


Room II. No. 6. 


The triangular base of a Candelabrum, two feet 
eight inches high, the lower angles of which are or- 
namented with the fronts of sphinxes, and the upper 
with rams’ heads. On the sides, three little figures 
ure represented carrying the armour of Mars; one 
lus helmet, a second his sword, and a third bis 
shield. ‘The helmet carried upon the shoulder of the 
second figure is marked in front with the head of a 
ram, which designates it as the armour of Mars, to 
whom as well as to Mercury, that animal was con- 
secrated. The Latin word aries, which signifies a 
ram, is deduced by Isidorns, absurdly enough, from 
the Greek name of Mars’; but itis possible that 
some notion of this hind may have governed the 
sculptor in his application of the rani’s head to the 
helmet of Mars. ‘The work is of the Roman period. 
Arabesque ornaments fill the borders below the 
figures. The place in which the stem of the cun- 
delabrum was inserted is visible on the top of the 
base. 

* Miscellanea Erudite Antiquitatis, p. 29, 

* Gaileria Giustiniana, past 1. tay. civ, 

t Tatra tn yvyeappivg wos, was Wirdive xi Avaevyes wr dus- 
suvey Sewer dderrts daes. Pausan. Att. c. xx. 

If & Anes vel awe rev “Agtes, bt. & Marte vocatus.” Isidgri 


Ong. bib. xii. ¢, 1. 
¥ 5 
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Mr. Combe mentions three other pedestals similar 
to the present, with the exception of some slight va- 
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riation in the arabesque ornaments, estant in dif- 
ferent collections; one in the Gallery at Florence, 
another in the Picchino Palace at Rome, and the 
third, when he wrote, in the Louvre at Paris”; 
which last wus removed from the library of St, 
Mark at Venice". 

The only restorations which this marble has re- 
ceived’are two of the heads of the sphinxes, and the 
lower part of each of the faces of the rams. It was 
found among some ruins near the church which was 
dedicated to Pope Sixtus Hf, in the Appian way %. 


Room VI. No, 36. 


The lower part of a Candelabrum, ornamented on 
three sides with the attributes of Apollo, namely, a 
ruven, a tripod with its bason to hold the fire, and a 
griffin, It is supported by three legs of a lion, ac- 
companied by a foliage ornament; and has also a 
central support ina plain pillar. ft was purchased 
out of a palace in the Strada de’ Condotti at Rome. 
it is two feet vight inches high, including the plinth, 
Breadth in the centre fourteen inches. 


Room VI. No. 33. Art. 2. 


A triangular base of a small Candelabrum, its sides 
ornamented with flowers, and festoons of fruits. In 
the centre of one of the sides is represented a ewer 
of elegant form; on another a stork pecking ata 
flower. 


* Mon. Aut. du Musée Napol. tom. iv. pl. 15. 

* Antiche Statue della Libreria di: San Mareo di Venezia, 
part is. tav. 33. 

* See the Museum Kircherianum, ful, Rom, 1709, p, 7, and 
tab. i, where it is engraved. 
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Room VI. No. 36. 
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A winged Sphiny, three feetin height. It anciently 
formed part of the base of asuperb Candelabrum. It 
was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the ruins of the 
villa of Antoninus Pius, near the ancient Lanuvium. 
The support for the higher part of the candelabrum 
is concealed between the wings. 





Room XII. in the Case No. §, 


A small cylindrical piece of marble, which ap- 

ars to have been part of the stem of a Candela- 

m. It is ornamented, in bas-relief, with four 
griffins and two candelabra. 
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Room II. No. 15. 
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Cuaprer XII, 


BRACKETS, AND SUPPORTS OF TRIPOD TABLES. 


Room ITI. No. 15, 


A Bracket or Support of marble, rather more than 
three feet mm height, formed by a double volute, the 
scrolls of which turn in different directions, and the 
lower of which serves as a pedestal to a simall 
winged figure of Victory holding a wreath. The 
Synopsis of the British Museum cally it the key- 
stone of a triumphal arch. The figure of Victory 
has been so elaborately hollowed out between the 
two volutes, as, with the exception of the feet and 
wings, to stand perfectly detached. The head and 
the lett tore-arm of the figure are restorauions. 

This marble was found, with many other similar 
fragments, in the neighbourhood of Frascati, twelve 
miles from Rome. 


Room IJ. No. 3. 


One of the Feet or Supports of an ancient tripod 
table, composed of a Lion's Head, surrounded by the 
foliage of the Lotus, which is joined upon the leg of 
the same animal. It is two {cet eight inches high. 
The pedestal in which it is inserted is modern. 

These supports of tables were called TpareZopopa 


(Trapezophora)’. 


' See Cicero, Ep. Fam. lib. wii. 23. The Tray ezuphoron 
mentioned by him in the 27th letter of the Sevewh Bouk of 
Familiar Kputles, was probably a statue, or figure, made in a 
form to support singly a table, 
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Room II. No. 13. 


A fragment of a Pedestal, or, more propeyly, of 
one of the Supports of a tripod bason or table. ‘The 
central part is composed of the head and neck of a 
Lion, rising from the stem of a plant, the leaves of 
which are expanded like the lotus. On the forehead 
are the horns of a goat. When perfect, this sculp- 
ture probably terminated in the leg of a lion, in the 
manner similar to another support which has been 
just described. 

Our artist has represented this fragment as it 
stands in the Museum collection, upon the capital or 
upper division of a votive cippus, with which it has 
no connection, and which will be separately described 
in another part of the present volume. . 

Mr. Combe was of opiniun! that the animal really 
intended in the fragment here described was a 
griffin; and quoted in confirmation of it two figures 
of griffins guarding a lyre, twice repeated on the 
fries: of the Temple of Apollo Dids mivus at Miletus, 
engraved in the Joman Antiquities, part i. chap. iii. 
pl. x., as well as two similar figures represented 
with the same characteristics of the head of a lion 
with the horns of a goat, on a marble vase in the 
collection of M. Van-Hoorn, engraved in Millin’s 
Monumens Antiques Inedits, tom. i. pl. xxai. axaii. 

The fragment which furms the subject of the pre- 
sent description was found in the sesr 1769, by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the Pantaneila, within the 
grounds of Hadrian’s Viila, near Tivoli. 

The foliage beneath the heud, the ule of the nose, 
and both the horns, with the exception of a small 
portion towards the base, have been restored. The 
height of this fragment is one foot three inches and 
@ quarter. 


1 Deser. of the Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, 
pert i. plate xii, 
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Room II. No. 3. 
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Room II, No. 13. 
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Room XI. No. 55, supporting the Bronze Apollo: and 
Roum XI. No. 24, Art. 2, supporting the Bronze of Hercules, 





Of the two Feet or Supports of tripod tabies 
here represented, the plainer and larger one is 
of porphyry. 4t represents the head and Jez of a 
panther. The eyes have now hollow sockets; the 
eyes and teeth of the animal, whose mouth is open, 
were formerly composed of some other material in 
imitation of Nature. It stands two feet eight inches 
high. The porphyry has been broken into three 
pieces, The upper part, including the head, was 
discovered at the depth of about twenty-five feet 
in the excavation made in the Forum under the 
Palatine Hill, in 1772, and was purchased with other 
fragments by Viuelli, a mason at Rome, who soon 
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recollected that near thirty years before, among 
another parcel of fragments he had then bought, 
there was a piece of a panther’s leg, with its foot, 
in porphyry. Tt was at last found among his 
rubbish, and when it was applied to the upper part 
which he had recently obtained, the fractures exactly 
fitted, so that the junction was almost imperceptible, 
and it was evident that the two parts belonged to 
each other. 

‘The support here engraved upon the right of the 
page, is only two feet two inches and a quarter in 
height, and made of what the Ftalians call Pavonazzo 
marble, This also represents the bead and leg of 
a panther, but with intervening foliage. No record 
has been preserved of the place where it was found. 

Mr. Combe observes of these feet or tripodal sup- 
ports, that the ancients, in designing them, seldom, 
if ever, suffered the table to rest directly upon the 
head of the animal: the weight was generally thrown 
Upon an intermediate part, which projected from the 
back of the neck. This 1s particularly seen in’ the 
porphyry support. By this contrivance, the head 
was rendered) more prominent, and appeared per- 
fectly free from incumbrance *. 


Room XIL., in the Case No. 13, 
ure two Lion's Feet, which have probably been por- 
tions of a tripod table. 


* See Combe's Desecr. of the Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum, part iii. plate vii. 
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Cuarrern XIII. 
VOTIVE AND BACCHANALIAN BAS-RELIEFS, 


Bas-revizr is a term commonly applied to any work 
of sculpture connected with a plane surface behind 
it, in which the subjects represented are usually em- 
bedded two-thirds of their depth or thickness, though 
sometimes they are given ina fisttened relief, and 
sometimes rise to what the Italians term mezzo- 
rilievo. 

The Greek sculptors appear to have considered 
high relief us best adapted for the open light, as in 
the Phigaleian frieze, where the projection of the 
sculpture is bold; but, where a temple was less 
perfectly lighted, or where a secondary light only 
was afforded, the very situation prescribed a flatter 
aculpture, as we see in the frieze of the Parthenon, 
which, receiving all its light from between the outer 
columns of the temple, and by reflection from the 
pavement below, could never be reached by the 
direct rays of the sun, 

These seem to be the reasons which induced the 
ancient sculptors to vary the style of their works in 
bas-relief; the higher relief in some situations pro- 
ducing shadows unfavourable to a clear view of the 
composition. 

In the reliefs of the Greek friezes the area is 
usually filled; the figures are represented as if fixed 
against a wall, and there is no attempt either at 
depth as in a picture, or imitation of space. In some 
of the tablets of the Elgin frieze, the figure which 
is standing is as tall as the figure which is seated 
upon a horse. It was the custom of the Greek sculp- 
tor of a bas-relief to fill his area. 
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In the tablets of the Roman time we have less 
simplicity; an unfilled space often occurs above the 
composition ; objects are introduced behind the 
figures; and the effects of perspective are uttempted 
to be expressed. Thus the principles of painting 
were united with those of sculpture, which the Greeks 
had evidently considered as connected with archi- 
tecture only. 

The chronological order of the Bas-reliefs which 
are represented here, and in the two succeeding 
chapters, cannot be given with direct precision. The 
most ancient in the Townley Ciallery is, beyond a 
doubt, that of Hercules securing the Manahan Stag’; 
followed, but at a considerable distance of time, by 
Castor managing a Horse‘, a sculpture which par- 
takes stronyly of the character of the Elgin frieze. 
The sculpture of Xanthippus’ probably comes next 
in point of date, followed by the small bas-relief of 
the female Bacchante*. ‘Ihe large Bacchanalion 
bas-relief* is of early and fine workmanship; as are, 
the smaller bas-relief of Castor and Pollux*: the 
Nymph and Faun’; the Cow drinking"; and Vic- 
tory pouring a libation to Apollo’: the crisped 
drapery of Apollo's figure is a characterstic of its 
early date. Nessus and Deianira "* is a relief of fine 
work, but a little lower in its age. 

The Apotheosis of Homer having been found in 
the ruins of Claudius’s palace, and that emperor 
being known for his devoted attachment to the poet's 
si agra it may not be too much to ascribe the 
m to the time of that emperor. The name of a 
Greek artist is upon it. 


Room III. No. 7. 2 Room III. No. 6. 

Room VJ. No. 23. * Roum VI. No. 28, 
Rovm IIL. No. 12. * Room III. No. 11. 
Ruom III. No. 1. ® Room III. No. 16. 


Room III, No. 13. ® Roum LIL No. 15. 
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Instances of the perspective which has been 
alluded to in the Bas-reliefs of the Roman period 
will be found amonc the terracottas already described, 
in the representation of Minerva assisting the Argo- 
nauts*’; in that of the two persons navigating the 
Nile '*; and in the chariot-race, where fore-shorten- 
ing is introduced in the figure of the horseman who 
has turned the Met’. It will be seen also in the 
fragment of a frieze representing two Cupids start- 
ing from the carceres of a circus '*; but, above all, 
in that magnificent bas-rehef which relates the story 
of Bacchus’s reception by Icarus **. 

Compositions in bas-relief, of the middle period, 
and of considerable size, are less common in gal- 
leries of ancient Kculpture than those of either a very 
early or a very late date. 

The tronts and ends and fragments of Sarcophagi 
form the great assemblage of Bas-reliefs of the later 
time ; these, however, were not made large enough 
to be employed as receptacles for the dead till the 
practice of burnmg had ceased. From that time, 
through several centuries, to the close of the Empire, 
they were of universal use. All the approaches to 
Rome became streets of tombs decorated with bas- 
reliefs; and from these repositories the galleries 
through Europe have been in great part furmshed. 

The British Museum possesses numerous specimens 
of bas-relief, in the Townley Gallery, of various de- 
grees of excellence, through the whole of the period 
just mentioned; and some which might seem un- 
worthy of their place, if they did not instruct us in 
the state of Roman art when at its lowest ebb, and 
thus form that link with the early Italian style 
which connects the history of ancient with the his- 
tory of moderu sculpture. 

} Room I. No. 16. 1? Room I. No. 36, 

* Room I. No. 60. 1* Roum XL No, 10. 

Room IIL, No. 4. 
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Room III. No. 7. 


A Bas-relief, representing Hercules securing the 
Stag of Mount Menalus in Arcadia. This stag had 
golden horns and brazen feet, and was famous for its 
extraordinary fleetness.  Furystheus, hing of Argos 
and Mycenw, having sufficiently tried the strength 
and courage of Hercules, commanded him, as a 
proof of his agility, to bring him this animal alive. 
Hercules pursued the stag for a whole year, and at 
length overtook if'as it was crossing the river Ladon, 
Hercules is here represented at the moment when 
he is securing his prize; he is holding the animal by 
both its horns, and forcing its body to the ground by 
the pressure of his left knee. This marble hus been 
already mentioned as in the earliest style of bas- 
relief preserved in the Townley collection. 

The bair of Hercules is in small curls, similar to 
those on the ancient colossal head already described, 
which was found at the Pantinella in) Hadrian's 
Villa’: his beard is formal, suff, and pointed, or 
rather wedge-formed, us it is frequently seen in 
the earliest specimens of Greek sculpture. This 
subject is represented, with very little variation, on 
an altar in the Capitoline Museum '?; ona marble 
vase in the Villa Aloani’®; and ona frieze found at 
Provneste *. We find it also frequently repeated on 
Greek coins situcs under the Roman emperors, 


"© See vol. i. p. 329. 

7 Spence’s Polymet.s pl. xsiu. fiz. 4. 

1” Wincke:mano, Monuments Autich: Inediti, tav. lav. 

1° Museo Pi-Ciementino. tum. iv. tay. xb. 

* It occurs on a eo of Nicewa, in ithyoia, struck in the 
reivo of Severus ‘Vaillant, Num. Imp. Gir. p. 85); also un a 
con of Perinthas ia Thrace, struck in the time of Caracalla 
(Cum. Vind. tom, ii.p.61); aud on a coin of Germe in Mysia, 
struck im the reign of Hlagavalus (Vaillant, Num. Imp. Gr., 
8.126), Passerius, tom. 11, tad, xcuv, bas eugraved Hescules 
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Inthe “Anthologia Greca”’ is an epigram remark- 
ably descriptive of the figures on this marble”. It 
describes Hercules as precisely i in the same attitude, 
and the stag as eahibiting the ssme marks of exces- 
sive fatigue. 

The order in which the labours of Hercules suc- 
ceeded each other does not appear to have been 
generally decided. In the description which Euri- 
pides has given of them the present is enumerated 
as the third labour **; in the “ Anthologia’’ it is 
spoken of as the fourth © 5 and by Callimachus ™ it 
is suid to be the Jast'’. 

This bas-relief as surrounded by a narrow mould- 
ing. Its dimensions are one foot eleven inches and 
uv quarter, by eleven inches und three quarters. 


Room IIT. No. 6. 


A very beautiful Bas-relief, three feet four inches 
in length, by two feet five inches and a half in height, 
in the flat early style of Greek sculpture, similar in 
character to that of the Elgin frieze. It represents 
Castor managing a Horse. He appears to bold the 
rein of the animal (which was formerly of rmaectal, as 
the holes for its insertion indicate) with his right 
hand, and has the left up-lifted, holding a stick, as if 
to strike. A short cloak, fastened round his neck, is 
blown backwards by the wind; and a fillet ordiadem 
encircles his head. He is fullowed by a dog. Mr. 
Combe observes that Laconia, the country in which 
Castor and Pollux were born, was famous for its 
subduing the Menalian Stag upon a Jamp, in the same atti- 
tude as the Museum bas-relief. 

™ Antholog. Graeca, tom. iv. p.177, edit. Jacubs. 

 Kuripidis Herc. Fur. v. 374, 

* Antholog. Greca, tom. iii. p. 179, edit. Jacobs. 

* Callimachi Hymn iu Dian., v. 108. 


® Combe's Descr. of the Anc. Marbles in the Brit, Museum 
part ii dto, Lond. 18)5, pl. vii. 
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breed of dogs. A particular species of thix animal, 
he adds, in Laconia, derived its name from that of 
Castor, and was said to have been presented to him 
by Apollo. They were called Karrozia ™. 

The figuresof Castor and the Horse are long and 

* See X hon de Venatione, edit. H. Steph. p. 570, 
Julius Pollux, Itb, v.c. ¥. $39, . : 

G 
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meagre; such as appear upon the coins of Selinus 
und ‘Turentum of the same period. 

This bas-relief, which is well preserved and entire, 
except a few splinters from the legs, was found by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the ruins of Hadrian’s 
Villa, on the banks of the Tiber, about the year 
1769 *7, 

Room VI. No. 28, 


A Bas-relief, seventeen inches in height, by nine 
inches in width, representing a female Bacchante, 
clothed in thin transparent drapery, through which 
the forins of her body are perfectly apparent, With 
the right hand, which is held somewhat above the 
head, she holds a knife, and at the same time se- 
cures a portion of her robe, which is blown behind 
her; with the other hand, which is held downwards, 
she carries the hind limbs of a kid. 

This piece of sculpture is supposed to have been 
originally one of the ornamental figures on the trian- 
gular base of a candclabrum., 

A female Bacchante, brandishing a hnife, in an 
attitude very similar to the present figure, occurs on 
u beautiful vase which will be described hereafter. 

The priestesses of Bacchus, during the celebration 
of the Dionysia, ate the raw flesh of different: am- 
mals, which is perhaps the reason why su many 
are represented carrying the knife and linbs. 

Euripides describes the Bacchw as rushing upon 
the herds while they grazed, to rend them piece- 
meal. You might see, he says, the ribs and cloven 
feet tossed here and there, or hanging upou the 
pines and dropping blood **. 

The right fvot of the Bacchante, and a fortios of 


*T See Combe’s Descr. of the Anc. Marbles in the Brit. Mu- 
seurn. part ii. pl. vi., and the first Dilettanti Volume, pl. xiv. 
™ Kunp. Baccha, |. 738-741. 
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XANTHIPPCS. 
Room IV. No. 23. 
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the hind quarter of the kid, in this sculpture, have 
been restored. 
Room VI. No. 23. 

A Bas-relief, two feet nine inches in height, by 
seventeen inches in width, representing an aged 
person sitting in an elegant Grecian chair, bis 
body naked tu the waist, below which he is covered 
with drapery. His beard is bushy, a fillet sur- 
rounds his head, and in his right hand, which is es- 
tended forward, he holds a human foot. The left 
hand presses to him a child, whose arms and looks 
are raised towards him, and a young woman stands 
before him. This bas-relief finishes at top in a pedi- 
ment, shaped lke the roof of a house, upon the lower 
margin of which the word 2 A\NOTIMOS is written 
in old Greek characters. 

This marble was brought from Athens by Dr. 
Anthony Askew, at whose sale it was purchased, in 
1775, by Mr. Townley, for six guineas and a hilf. 

Dallaway ® considers it to have been the front of 
the sepulchral cippus of that great Athenian gencral, 
the father of Pericles, whose name is inseribed npon 
it. The sitting figure, he adds, represents Pluto, the 
Jupiter or deity who presides in inferis, of whom 
the foot is the well-known symbol. 

Dr. Askew supposed this figure to be a votive 
portrait of Xanthippus himself, presenting a foot #9 
an offering to .Esculapius for the cure of his wound, 
whick he is said to hive received at the battle of 
Mycale, in which he commanded the Grecian fleet 
against the Persians, 479 years befure Christ. 

D’Hancarville is of the same opinion: and coa- 
sidera the figure of the bov to be that of Pericles. 
“* Tl a prés de tui une jeune fille, et un jeune garcun 
qu’on-ecreit étre Pericles son fils *.” 

© Amec. of the Arts in Kagland, Svo. Lond. 1669, p. 339. 


_. '® Recherches sur I’Origine, &c. des Arts de ls Gréce, tom. 
i. p. 162. 
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Room III. No 12. 

A Bas-relicf, representing three Bacchanalian fi- 
ures, accompanied by a Panther. It is of exquisite 
workipanship, and surrounded by a plain moulding, 
deeper at the top and bottom than at the sides. The 
figure represented as foremost in the dance is a female 
Bacchante, playing on a tambourine, wearing a fluaat- 
ing drapery, but so disposed us to leave one side of 
her form uncovered; the head thrown back as ie 
estasy, The second figure is a Faun playing on the 
tibin or double pipe, the cincture or bandage called 
dnopeut (usually worn by performers on that instru- 
ment) round bis mouth and cheeks, aud a panthers 
skin thrown over the left shoulder. The third fieure, 
a male Bacchante, apparently intoxicated, bears the 
thyrsus in his right hand, whulst the left arm, also 
covered with a panthers shin, is stretched forward. 
Ja the present, as in most of the Bacchanalian dances 
the figures are on tiptoe. 

This bas-relief} tour feet one inch and a half in 
length, by three feet two inches and a half in height, 
was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in 1776, at Civ ita 
Vecchia, five miles from Rome. 

‘The writer of the short letter-press description to 
na engraving of this marble, in the second Dilettanti 
volume upon Sculpture, says, the composition seems 
to have been cutire, and to have been intended fora 
tablet. : 

Baechanalian processions, like that here repre- 
sented, were not merely imaginary. Tacitus, in bei 
*:Annals,” when relating the frantic loves of Si 
and Messalina, (see the present volume, pp. 27, 
28,) describes an interlude which the empress ordered 
to be exhibited at the palace, in honour of the autum- 
nal season. He says the wine-presses were set to 
work, the juice flowed in streams, and round the vats 
a band of women, dressed after the Bacchanajian 
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fashion, with tigers’ skins, danced in frolic measures, 
with the wild transport usual at the rites of Bacchus ; 
Messalina herself joining in the revelry, with flowing 
hair, waving a thyrsus ; Silius at her side, his temples 
bound with ivy, his legs adorned with buskius, and 
his, head, with languishing airs, moving in unison 
with the music, while the chorus circled round 
them", ”’ 


Cantor and Pousx. 
Room JI}. No. 1. 
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A Bas-relief, representing the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, seated on their horses; their figures in every 
respect alike **. They have fillet-diadems upon their 
heads, and are clothed in light vests, gathered-in round 
the waist, with skirts which do not quite reach to the 
knees. Their horses stand erect, are small, and have 
cropped manes: these also are in every respect alike. 


*! Tacit. Annal., lib. xi. ¢, 31. 
** They are expressly so described in the Thebais of Gatius, 
lib, v. 437, P 
8 
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The bridles, which in many ancient sculptures were 
of metal inserted into the marble, appear to have been 
marked on this with red paint, remains of wait are 
stil distinctly visible. 

‘The present relief possesses high merit as a 5 work of 
art. I¢s dimensions are one foot nine inches, by one 
fopt five inches and a half. In the Medal-room of 
the British Museum a bas-relief is preserved, of similar 
character both as to workmanship and dimensions, 
representing Leda and her Swan. The Dioscuri were 
Leda’s sons**. It was purchased in 1810, of Lieut.- 
Colonel De Bosset, governor of Cephalonia, for the 
sum of fifty pounds. 

The late Mr. Combe was of opinion that the two 
bas-reliefs, wherever they came from, had once beea 
ornaments of the same building. 

This relief of the Dioscuri belonged to Sir William 
Hamilton, with whose collection it came to the Mu- 
seum by purchase. 

Room ITT. No. 13. 

A Bas-relief, representing Victory pouring a libe- 
tion to Apollo, in his character of leader of the muses, 
usually called Apollo Musagetes. It came to the 
Museum with the collection of Sir William Hamilton. 

A similar subject has been already described among 
wa the presen bas-relief both fi di 

n the present “rele 1 figures ure standiog 
isa beneath a colonnade supported by two 

Cori ars. Apollo wears a tiara, and is 
clothed in owing drapery ; he holds a lyre on his 
left arm, and is touching the strings with his left 
hand; his right hand in part sustains the patera into 
which Victory is pouring the libation. Victory is 

* Gee the Auctores Tyee Fab eee Lat. ane Bat. 1742, 
team. i. p. 152. isxvii. tem. ii. p. 694. Fulguntis 


4 See vol. i. p. 98 
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represented by a youthful female, with wings half ex- 
panded. Near her is a circular altar ornamented 
with festoons, upon which a small figure of Victory 
is represented in bas-relief. 

A large portion of the lower part of this bas-relief 
is not antique; but the restorations have been made 
from other marbles of the same subject in the Albani 
collection. The dimensions form a square of two 
feet three quarters of an inch. 


Nassvus and Desamrns. 
Reom IIf. No. 15. 

The story to which the subject of this bas-relief 
refers is thus related by Mr. Combe. Hercules pass- 
ing through Ztolia in company with Dejanira, bis 
wife, and his infant son Hyllus, arrived at the ‘river 
Evenus. Being desirous of crossing it, be under- 
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took the charge of conveying the boy over himself, 
but entrusted his wife to the care of the centaur 
Nessus, who plied as a ferrvman on the banks of that 
river, and was accustomed to transport passengers 
across for hire. Hercules proceeded first with Hylus, 
leaving Nessus to follow him with his charge. 
Nessus, however, in his way over, being struck with 
the beauty of Deianira’s person, had the temerity to 
offer her some indignities. Hercules, upon hearing 
the screams of Deianira, turned back to render her 
assistance, and instantly punished Nessus for his 
aunacity, by shooting him with a poisoned arrow, just 
as he reached the shore ”’. 

Nessus is represented with the skin of a panther 
tied round his neck and flying behind him; his 
whole figure is full of character and spirit. He is 
represented at the moment after he has landed, and 
precisely at the time of receiving the arrow of Her- 
cules in his breast. The arrow does uot appear, but 
the excessive agony which is visible in the coupte- 
nance of Nessus proves that he has already received 
his death-wound. Deianira is clothed in a long 
flowing tunic; she exhibits the strongest marks of 
alarm and distress; her arm> are uplifted and 
stretched forward, and she uppears to be earnestly 
calling upon her husband to rescue her. On the 

ight of this bas-relief is a tree, and near it a vase 
upon a column. 

The principal parts of this bas-relief are antique, 
and those which are modern have been so well exe- 
cuted by Bartolameo Cavaceppi. that they are dis- 
cernible only on a very close inspection. The figures 
bath of the centaus and Deianira are antique, with 
the exception of the following parts, namely, the four 

w ‘Tee anclent autberition for this story are hols 

wv. 359-568; Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. p. 96), 
Woegelingti; Apollader; Bibliothera, lid. ii. ¢, 7, § 6. 
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legs and tail of the former, the greater part of 
the right arm, and a portion of the left arm of the 
latter. The skin of the panther is antique, as are 
also the vase and the upper part of the tree; all the 
rest of the marble is modern. 

This bas-relief was formerly in the Verospi Palace 
at Rome, and an engraving of it has been published 
by Cavaceppi in his “ Raccolto."°” — [ts dimensions 
are one foot eleven inches and seven-cighths, by one 
foot nine inches and a half. 

An ancient painting, which represented the subject 
of Nessus and Deianira, and included also the figures 
of Hercules and Hyllus, is described by Philo- 
stratus*?, ‘The description which he gives both of 
Nessus and Deianira so exactly accords with the re- 

sentation of those firures in the marble, that it is 

ighly probable that the painting and the sculpture 
were eopied from the sume original’. 


Reum Ii]. No. If, 


A bas-relief, representing a Cow drinking from a 
circular vessel while suckling her calf. Dimensions, 
one foot by eight inches. 

This subject seems to have been a favourite one 
amongst the ancient sculptors. A cow Cursing to the 
left towards a calf which she suckles occurs upon the 
obverse of most of the coins of the island of Corcyra, 
as well as upon those of the towns of Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium, in Ilyria. The same device will be 
found upon one of the cuins of Carystus in Eubsa. 


 Rascolta d'Aatiche Statue, Busti, Teste cognite, ed altze 
scultum Antiche scelte, ristaurate dal Cavaliere Bartolomeo 
Cay i, Scultore Romano, tom. ili. tay. 29. 
 Pilcstrati Junioris Icunes, No. 16. 
*® See Mr. Combe's Deacr. of the Collect. of Ancient Mas- 
bles in the British Museum, past ii. 4to. Lond, 1615, pi. xv., 
cla ac nad a Lael has 
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Specimens of all these are preserved in the cabinets 
of the British Museum?’?. 

A.gem, engraved by Count Caylus“, bears a 
representation similar to that of the cuins, with the 
addition of a tree. Whether the Count be correct in 
supposing it to have been a copy of the celebrated 
cow of Myro*', may be doubted. 

Mr. Combe says the cow suckling her calf, on the 
coins we have mentioned, is a symbol of the fertility 
of the land, and of the pasture which it afforded 
for cattle in the countries where they were minted ; 

** A coin of Corcyra with this device is engraved in Pellerin, 
Recueil de Med. de Pisin et des Villes, tom. iii. pl. xevi. 

. 2. For those of Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, see Begeri 

hesaurus Brandenb., tom. i. pp. 455, 462, 463, The coin of 
Carystus, which Micnnet speaks of as of great rarity, is 
engraved in Combe's Veterum Populorum et Regum N 
in Museo Britannico adservantur, tab. viii. fig. 18. See 
Eckhel, Num. Vet. Aneed., tab. x. fig. 17. 

* Recueil d’Antiquités i &c., tom. i. pl. 4, fig. 2. 

“a See the Ant hologia Groce, tom. ti. p 349; edit. Bosch. 
ato. Uleraj. 1787, 
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Aprornxosis or Hower. 


Room III. No. 23. 
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and he thinks there can be little doubt that this mar- 
ble has the same allusion. Ee also thinks it probable 
that it has been dedicated to Apollo, who was sup- 
posed to have pastures and cattle under his especial 
protection ; whence Callimachus, “ Hymn to Apollo,” 
v, 50: 
"Pri 21 BovBsows cidi9e wdisy, obbs wie wryts 
Aivavre Bgsqlen imparadis, § ew "Awddaor 
Bee xsyivns SpSarper ij imnyaysr oid ayadaneen 
"Oise ott dave, wares Ui atv tlsr Goragres, 
"HU xs povverenes, Udouerines aipa yivere. 
His herds increas’d and overspread the ground ; 
Kids leapt, and sportive lambkins frisk'd around: 
Where'er Apollo bent his favouring eyes 
The flocks with milk abounded, grew in size; 
And pregnant ewes, that brought one Jamb before, 
Now dropt a donble offspring on the shore. —- T'yfder. 

A bas-relief, found at Otricoli, and still preserved 
in the Papal collection, very much resembles the 
present subject, though with more objects in the com- 
position. It is engraved in the ‘“ Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tino, tom. v. pl. xxxiii., and is entitled “ Lustrazione 
Rustica.” 

Room Hil. No. 23. 

This beautiful Bas-relief represents the Deification 
or Apotheosis of Homer. 

It is clearly of Roman workmanship, and was 
found about the middie of the seventeenth century, 
st Frattocchi, the ancient Boville, on the Appien 
Road, ten miles from Rome, at u spot where (he 
Enuperor Claudius had a palace, whose veneration 
for the poet and his works ‘* has led to the not im- 

@ Claudius was so fond of Homer as to be almost alway 

woting his lines, Suetonius, edit. Casaub. lib. y. Tib. ¢: 
Come, » 76, mys, “Multum vero Pv idese trikunali ota § 
est versibus. Quotics quidem 


Sitetoress ry easet, excubitoso tribuny signum Riles 
pascenti, non temere aliud dedit quam 


 igapsonctas, irs vis weerigns Xx arg. 
Pram ieepiarey vo eee xeturnig” 
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probable conclusion, that this sculpture was executed 
for him by the artist whose name appears in the 
upper part: Archelaus, the son of Apollonius, of 
Priene. It was for many years in the Colonna 
Palace at Rome; and was added to the Townley 
Gallery, in 1819, by the trustees of the British 
Museum, at the expense of one thousand pounds. 
This bas-relief has been often published, and pro- 
bably the pens of more antiquaries have been em- 
ployed in the investiration of its allegory than on that 
of any other single marble known, Kircher, Fal- 
conieri, Spanheim, Cuper, Kuster, Gronovius, Wet- 
stein, Fabretti, Schott, Winckelmann, D'Hancarville, 
and Visconti, have all exercised their talents upon it, 
and differed in some point or other in all their ex- 
plunations. To the works of these and other eminent 
persons, therefore, the reader must be referred for 
more lengthened discussion *. Jt is enough for the 
present purpose to show, first, what appears upon 
the warble itself, and secondly, what seems, upon 
fair examination of the numerous opinions which have 
been offered, to be its most probable explanation. 
The first ‘figure which attracts the eye is Jupiter 
eeeted on the upper part of un immense rock, leaning 


° tol Athanas, Kircheri Latium. fol. Amst. 1671. Gisb, 
heosis vel Consecratio Homen. dto. Amstel. 1683. 
ritica Homeri, a Ludul. Kustero, sect. v. p. 40. De 
Hewes Apotheosi, Svo. Francof. ad Viadr. 1696. Jac. Gro- 
novi Thesaurus Grecarum Antiquitatum, vol. ii, tab. xxi. 
Moatfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. tom. v. p.i. p. 168. pl. ixx. Fa- 
briedi Heblintheca. Greca, tum. i. p. 153. "Explicanoe Nouvelle 
V Apotheos d’Homere, representéce sur un Marbre ancien ; 

de PU du Trepied de Delphes; et de "Emploi des En- 
; par M. Schott, Conseiler, Bibhotheesire, at 
.ée S. M. le Roi de Prusse, 4to. Amst. 1714, 
‘Wotstein, Dissert. de Fato Seriptorum Homeri, § 5. Fa- 
beetti, Lettre au docte Magtiabechi, D'Hancarville, Recher- 
206. Indicanions di 
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back : a long sceptre“ in his right hand, and the eagle 
at his feet. He looks round, as if listening to one 
of the Muses, who apparently addresses him upon 
the poet’s merits, and supplicates the concession to 
him of divine honours. Upon the rock, immediately 
below Jupiter, is the inscription already spoken of: 
APXEAAO® ATIOAANNIOT 
ENOIMYE NPUINETY, 

Whether the mount on which Jupiter is sented be 
Olympus, or Parmassus, or Helicon, has been dis- 
puted. Helicon seems the least appropriate to so 
wurust a ceremony. Parnassus, we are reminded 
by the poet, had a double summit, and here the 
mountain has but one. Jupiter, moreover, would 
probably, upon such an occasion, be sought only in 
his own residence. Olympus has, therefore, the 
fairest claim to be the mountain represented. 

Ina range beneath Jupiter are seen six of the Muses. 
The first to the spectator's left is Calliope, known by 
her tablets; then Clio, Thalia, Euterpe holding out 
two flutes or pipes, Melpomene veiled, (who is ad- 
dressing Jupiter) and Erato, the muse of lyric poetry. 

Still lower than these, in another series, we have 
Terpsichore with her lyre, Urania placing her hand 
upon a sphere, and Polyhymnia wropped in her 
mantle. Jn the same range, also, Apollo Musagetes 
appears, clothed in female attire, » plectrum in his 
right, the lyre in his left hand; the Delphic cortina, 
or tripod-cover “, with the bow and quiver at his feet ; 
and the Pythia, who is offering a libation in a patera, 
by his side. These two figures are represented as 
within the Corycian or Nymphian cave. 

This row is completed by the figure of a man in 


+ It was 2 sort of pike, see the present Work, vol. i. p, 922, 
© Nee in &cignts somniasse Parnasce ee, 
Mertzi.— Prot. }. 2. 
* On the Cortiza, sce Kckhel, Doctrina Numoram Veterum, 
4to. Vindob. 1792, part i, vol. i. p. 225. 
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middie life, raised pan e pedestal, and standing in 
front of @ tripod: he is barefgoted, has his tunic 
wrapped round him, and holds a scroll or book in 
his right hand, This personage has given rise to 
endless conjectures: he has been named the Flamen 
or priest of Homer; Orpheus; Linus; Cirethus 
Chius, who, Salmasius says, was the first who recited 
the poems of Homer as » rhapsodist, about the sixty- 
ninth Olympiad ‘7; Homer himself; Lycurgus ; and 
Pisistratus**. Visconti suggests that it may be 
Bias, the countryman of Archelaus, the sculptor of 
the marble*. Tripods, it will be remembered, were 
often bestowed by the Greeks as rewards of merit; 
and it seems not improbable that the person, who 
here stands in front of the tripod, may Have been the 
winner of such a prize, for an eulogium on the father 
of poetry. The whole is conjecture, and the reader 
a take his choice of a name. 

n the lowest range of all we have the ceremony 
of the Deification. The bas-relief bere represents 
the interior of a Temple, the inclosure marked by 

uare pilasters, from which a veil, continued the 

le length, is suspended. 

Earth and Time stand behind the chair on which 
Homer is seated ; Earth bears a modius upon her 
head, and crowns the poet with a garlund; while 
Time, whose wings extend to the edge of the bas- 


@ + Fortefest quo ducit volumen quod manu tenet Cinethys 
Coins qui civea ympiadem nenam et s vsimam, ducente 
ie Babin B socom Homen waren fertur jan} orien, 
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relief, holds forth his volumes. Their names, 
OIKOYMENH and XPONOS, are written beneath 
them. Homer, seated on a chair of state, is the 
next figure : a fillet binds his head ; in his left hand 
he upholds a long sceptre, supposed to indicate 
the power of poetry, and in his right hand, which 
rests upon hisknee,abook. At the sides of his chair 
are two fernales kneeling: one bears a sword, and 
represents the Iliad; the other, who holds forth the 
aplustre or flag-stalf of a vessel, represents the Odys- 
sey, or Adventures of Ulysses. The form and posi- 
tion of the aplustre ina Roman vessel are here shewn 
in the reverse of a coin of the Emperor Hadrian. 





The names IATAY, OAYXZELA, and OMHPOY, ap- 
pear upon the marble below. At the corners of a 
cushion, upon which the poet rests his feet, are seen 8 
mouse and frog. These have been considered as em- 
blematical of the Batrachomyomachia ; but as it is 
uncertain whether that poem was the work of Homer, 
and as in the oldest representations of this marble two 
mice appear, and not a mouse and frog, the latter ani- 
mal must be considered as a more recent substitution. 
Indeed the figure, as will presently be noticed, is 
among the restorations of the marble. The two mice 
were, of old, supposed to represent the critics, who 
were envious of Homer's reputation. 

Immediately in front of Homer stands a youth, 
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who bears a prefericuluri in one hand arid a pateta 
in the other, prepating to pour a libation; the name 
MYOOS, fable, written below: close to hitti stands an 
altar, on the base of which are the letters AA, otAA*; 
and behind it a Bull, or Bison, ready to be sacrificed 
to the new god". Behind the victim are a trait 
of figures, some of them lifting up their hands in 
admiration of the poet and applause of the gaia 
History, IZTOPIA, is sprinkling incense upon the 
altar; Poetry, HOINZIY, holds forth two torches: 
Tragedy, TPATOALA ; Comedy, KOMQATA; Na- 
ture, OYSIZ; Virtue, APETH: Memory, MNHMH ; 
Fidelity, HISTIZ; and Wisdom, SOLA. 

Inu this marble, the heads of the greater part of 
the muses, with the arm of one, the head of the 
figure in front of the tripod, one head in the lowest 
range, and the patera in the youth's hand who stands 
before Homer, are modern, as well as the leaf- 
border of the whole. The frog at the foot of 
Homer's chair of state is in composition. 

The dimensions including the border, are as fol- 
lows : height, four feet six inches and three quarters, 
by three feet two inches and a half in width; within 
the border, four feet in height, by two feet eight 
inches and a quarter’. 


% Jf a A, perhaps APXFAAOY ANOAANNIOT. 
81  Danique bos nondum percussus, quod etiam Domitian! 
Imperatoris nummi, necnon marmora apud Chouliam usitatum 


hesiis percusso apud Tristanum.” Cuper, ut supr., p. 72. 
The supposed bull, however, upon the eal brass otis of 


Domitian is a rhinoceros. The coin of the Gordian 
struck at Kphesus, meutioned by Cuper, has the Indian bull. 
The Museum Collection it 


possesses it. 

%* Millingen, in his Ancient Unedited Antiquities, Series II. 
pl. xiii, hasengraved another monument in commemerativa 
ef the Apotheosis of Homer, from a vase of silver found af 


Hereulaneum, and the Royal Museum at Napite 
the description of which tay nat be fapesepless bee: 
duce here. Homer, whose appearance bespeaks his advanced 
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Room VI. Novo. 3. 
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Rwuom VI. No. 3. 


This bas-relief, two feet two inches in length, by 
eighteen inches in height, representing two Fauns 
punishing a Satyr, together with another, of the same 


Room VI. No. 6. 
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age, is seated on the eagle of Jupiter. The bird, with ex- 
pauded wings, is at the mument of taking its flight, aad coo 
veying a new jnhabitant to ()'ympus. The sttitude of the 
poet indicates calmorye and meditation: his head, reclining 
on his band, is veiled, av a symbol of apotheosis (Visconti, 
Teomogr. Grecque, tom. i. p.53). In the other hand is the 
volume of his unrivalled joems. His two immortal doughters, 
the Iliad and Odyssey, witness the divine honours paid to 
theis parest. They are personified as two females, with ap- 
Priate attributes. The first, ofa warlike character, has a 
Pelee, gut, shield, spear, and sword. The younger sister has the 
comer hay maruer's cap, characteristic of U (iia. Hist, 
at. Gh, xaxv. $36; Winckelm. Mon. Ined., p. 206), and holds , 
a rudder (Ugdeiter), the emblem of naval concerns. A-shott 
sword is suspended by a belt un her left side. This monument 
had been before engraved in Cuunt Caylus’s Recueil, tom. ii. 
aah Winckelmaon in his Histvire de !’Art, tom. ii. 


you. n*. I 
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dimensions, representing two Cupids and a Faun 
carrying an intoxicated Satyr, were cut from the ends 
of the same sarcophagus. 

Both are engraved in the “Admiranda” by Bartoli. 
They were first published by Battista Franco, in 1570. 


Priam askivo vor,tuy}Bopy or Hecror. 
Room VI. No. 54. 





A Baserelief representing Priam in the act of sup- 
ue Achilles to deliver to him the body of 
is son Hector. Its dimensions are eighteen inches 
six-eighths, by nine inches threc-cighths. Three 
figures only form the group. Achilles in a warrior’s 
habit, seated ; his helmet at his side; a youth bearing 
@ spear and shield; and Priam, in a rude dress and 


a cap, in the act of supplication. This com- 
n has been frequently repeuted by the ancients, 

ut ina more elaborate style, as well as more con- 
formably to the description of the scene in the last 
book of Homer's Iliad. See the Museum Capitolinum, 
tom. iv. tab. iv., and Winckelmann's Monumenti In- 
editi, tabb. exxxiv. cxxxv. 


Room IIL No. 5. 
__ A Bas-relief representing a father and two sons 
consulting the oracle of Apollo. They are clothed 
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alike in Reman military dresses, and each has his 
right hand placed upon his breast, to express their 
awe of the god. Apollo, whose figure, with the ex- 
ception of the right side, is clothed to the feet, is 
seated on the cortina, or cover of the tripod, deliyer- 
ing his response. His right hand is uplifted, holding 
a fragment which has been restored as a torch, but 
whether it has really been a torch or a sceptre seems 
liable to doubt. He wears sandals. Latona and Diana, 
the mother and sister of Apollo, stand between him 
and the warriors. "The former holds in her left hand 
the offering which has been made to the god, and 
which Mr. Combe concludes to be frankincense”, 

This marble is, in form, a kind of portico, sup- 
ported at each end bya piluster, within which the 
figures are represented. Below ure the evanescent 
remains of an heaameter anda pentameter verse, of 
which the following letters only are visible. 

ABTIATANELK ATHBOVAHOA 
TIALS ANLOHRATOSE. 

They are written in the Kionedon or columnar 
manner, already described in the account of the Elgin 
Marbles, vol. ii. p. 138. 

Mr. Combe has given the following conjectural 
restoration of the first line, 


cad ¢ ..* i 7.4 
Xases ov wiv, Gaeiatd, Maver, txarnsa’ “Awadjer. 


but observes, that, owing to the circumstance of the 
proper name having been lost, it is not possible to 
restore the second line **, 


© « Et date Latone, Latonigenisque duobus, 

Cum prece thura pia, leutoque innectite crinem,” 

Ovid. Met. lib. vi. v. 160. 
* Boeckh, Corpus Inscript. Cirme., vol. i. p. i. fol. Berol, 
1832, p. 47, restores what remaius of this inscription thus : 
Kaies penne, Bards Maas, inaraser’ “Awedron. 
Iie = + + oy was GriSuse oods. 
13 
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As Mr. Combe observes, Latona was usually wor- 
shipped in those cities where adoration was paid to 
her children, Apollo and Diana : joint sacrifices were 
offered to these three deities, and the author of the 
hymns ascribed to Homer invokes them together, 
and prays that he may be held in their remem- 
brance™. The Pythian games, also, were under the 
protection of Latona and Diana, as well as of 
Apollo* ; and it is, therefore, highly probable that 
this bas-relief was erected in a city which was under 
the especial care of these deities. 

From the subject of this bas-relief, and from the 
invocation to Apollo in the Greek inscription, there 
can be little doubt of its having been a votive offering 
to that deity. It belonged to the late Duke of Bed- 
ford, by whom it was presented to Mr. Townley in 
1805. ‘There is an engraving of it in Bartolomeo 
penal a “ Raccolta d'Antiche Statue,” &c., tom. iii. 
tav. i. dts dimensions are two feet seven inches and 
a third, by one foot seven inches and three quarters. 

The oracles of Apollo held the next rank to 
those of Jupiter; they were delivered in many dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, but the most celebrated of 
these prophetic seats were Delphi and the island of 
Delos *. 

These oracles were in general delivered by the 
priestess of Apollo, but they were supposed to be 
sometimes delivered by the god himself**, 

Apollo is frequently represented upon the reverses 
of the coins of the early Syrian kings, seated upon 
the cortina, not clothed, as in the present marble, 


8° Homeri Hymn. in Apoll. v. 165. 

Pind, Nem. Od. ix. v. 8. 

*T Cor Mr. Combe’s Deser. of the Ancient Marbles in 
the B Museum, part ii. pl. v. 

* Iphig. in Tauris, v. 1259. 
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always naked, holding sometimes a bow, though 
generally an arrow in his right hand”. 

Virgil and Ovid both put the cortina for the oracle 
itself °°. 

Room III. No. 4. 

The reader who wishes to see a correct delineation 
of an Athenian house, with its roof of pantiles, its 
eaves like inverted battlements, its pediment or gable- 
end adorned with a head supposed to be that of Me- 
dusa, supported by two tritons, its rude windows with 
single mullion and capitals, not unlike to those of our 
Norman buildings, may gratify his curiosity by stu- 
dying this Buas-rehet, which represents such a house, 
as a back-ground to the story of Bacchus received by 
Icarius. 

On the right of the marble, at the angles of an outer 
wall in front of the house, are two pilaster-formed 
pedestals, one plain at the top, the other ornamented 
with a bas-relief representing a biga, or car drawn 
by two horses, in full course. On the left of the 
marble are two columns, one behind the other; a 
vase stands on the larger, and a terminal figure of 
Mercury on the smaller column. Behind these is an 
attached porch or vestibule to the house, the door of 
which is concealed by a curtain. At the back of the 
house the branches of a large tree are seen rising 
above the rvof, and in front of the pediment stands 
a palm-tree. A Faun, mounted on the wall, is deco- 
rating the whole building with garlands, as fur some 
festive occasion. 

Icarius, or Icarus, for he is called by both names, 
the lower half of bis person only wrapped in drapery, 

% See Gough's plates of the Coins of the Seleucid, dta. 
Load. 1803. 

* * Neque te Phasbi Cortina fefellit — 

Dux Anchisiada.” Fin. vi. v. 356. 
« ———- Cortinaque reddidit imo 
Hanc adyto vocem———"  Metam. xv. v. 695. 
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sits upon a couch ; below which, om a stoal, lie two 
tragic aud two comic masks. is right hand is 
extended in the act of welcoming his guest; and in 
front of him stands a tripod table bearing a cantharus 
or two-handled drinking-cup, and fruit-cakes. Bac- 
chus, who forms the principal and central figure 
of the bas-relief, corpulent and uuwieldy, approaches 
him, dressed in the costume which he wore after his 
return from India. He has a long beard, a bandeau 
of flowers round his head, and is clothed in a heavy 
drapery descending in long folds to his feet. A faun 
supports his left arm, us if to steady him, whilst 
another faun is drawing the sandal from his right 
foot®. Behind him are his attendants, namely, a faun 
bearing a thyrsus, Silenus playing on the double pipe, 
another faun with his ryght arm uplifted holding a 
land, and an aged figure supporting a female 
acchante, who carries the hind quarter of a kid in 
her left hand; the head and greater part of the body 
gre gone; the lower part, consisting of long drapery 
only, is remaining. ‘The heads of the male figures 
Jast mentioned are bound with wreaths of ivy. 

Mr, Combe supposes that the vacant part of the 
couch to the left of Icarius was reserved for the 
reception of his guest; but afterwards acknowledges, 
from a close inspection of the marble, and he is con- 
firmed by yn engraving of this very bas-relief in the 
middle of the siateenth century“, that Erigone, the 


© Qn the removal of Bacchus's sandal by the faun, it may 

be observed, that. before the ancients reclined to their meals, 
ir sandals were taken off. Martial alludes mors than once 

incece| aod Turence, Huautl. A. 3. sc. i. v. 72, says: 
——— gdcurrunt servi, socevs deireahunt, 
: Video alius festinare, lectos sternere, 

* Descript. of the Museum Marbles, past. ii. pl. iv. 
.* Publinhed at Rome in 1549 by Ant. Lafreri, and sap- 
posed to have bees engraved by Battista Franco. 
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daughter of Tearius, once filled the dah See also 
the representation of it given by Bartoli and Bellorl in 
the “ Admiranda Romanarum Antiquitatum ac Veteris 
Sculpture Vesticia,” fol. Rom, 1693, pl 43; at which 
time it was preserved in the palace called the Villa 
Montalto; “ in hortis Montaltis **.” 

Frigone is represented, together with the other 
principal figures of the present bas-relief, in the same 
costume, upon one of the terracottas of the Museum 
collection, No, xfvil. 

A representation of this same subject, in which Erl- 
gone reclines upon the couch tothe right of [carius, is 
published in the Museo Pio-Clemeutino, val. iv, tav. 
xtv.: and it occurs again, amplified with a more nu- 
merous aseemblare of figures, though whence is not 
said, in Spon's “ Miscellanea Erudite A ntiquitatia,” 
p. 310. See also Houel, “ Voyage Pittoresque les 
Hes de Sicile, de Malte, et de Lipari,” fol, Par, 1782, 
tom. ii. pl. exaxvii., where a bas-relief from the Mu- 
seum of the Benedictines at Catana represents that 
portion only, reversed, which contains Silenus and the 
figures behind him: the Bacchante holding a lyre: 
and the “Galerie du Musee Napoleon par Fithol,” 
tom. vi. Svo. Par. 1809, No. 414; Featin de Racchua, 
in which the ficure nevt behind Silenus bolds a torch, 


*¢ From the following description of this bas-relief, as 
engraved by Bartol:, it will be seen that its subject was at that 
time taken for a representation of the Feast of Trimaleion, in 
which Petronius satyrised the debaucheries of Nero. 

“ Trichnium sive Beliniun. 

* Trimalcio a Balneo ad Triclinium deduetas aceubituras 
faestis epulis soleas deponit quas puer detrahit, iuductis comadis 
Silenus senex tibias pares inflst, Silens juvenes ad numerum 
choreas ducunt, preeunte Nartheeophoru, appusita est mensa 
tripes, aulaeisque Triclinium instratum. Tabeila cum surigs 
farstos ludos desigast.”” Petr. Arb. c. 30, 59. 

The style of the bas-relief, huwever, of iteclf settles that 
question, It is long anterior to Petroniue’s time. 
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These are sufficient proofs that the composition of 
this bas-relief was a favourite with the ancients. 
Apollodorus and Hyginus detail the story upon which 
it is founded ™. 

Bacchus, desirous that mortals should become 

acquainted with the grape, and with the art of making 
wine from its juice, came to Altica upon a visit to 
Icarius, who received him hospitably, and to whom 
he disclosed his secret, directing that it should be 
imparted to other countries. The visit is represented 
in the baserelief, but not its catastrophe. Icarius, 
in compliance with the terms of the gift, gave a por- 
tion of the wine to some neighbouring shepherds, 
who having drank copiously of the inspiring liquor, 
became intoxicated, and conceiving that some deadly 
ingredient had been administered to them, killed 
Icarius with their clubs. Erigone, going in search of 
her father, was uttracted to the spot where his body 
lay, by the howling of his faithful dog Mera: and, 
in her grief, suspended herself from a neighbouring 
treé. 
The memory of this fatal story was preserved to 
future times by adding Icarius, Engone, and Mera, 
to the number of the constellations“. [carius was 
metamorphosed into Bootes, Erigone into the sign of 
Virgo, and Mira into Syrius or the Dog-star “7, 

Tibullus alludes to this transformation in his 
Elegies, lib. iv. ad Messullam. i. 
et cunctis Baccho jucundior hospes 

Tearus, ut puro testantur sidera ce.o, 
Erigoneque, Canisque.” 
The bas-relief of Bacchus and Icarius came into 


irs also Natalis Comitis Mythologie, dtc. Ven. 1568, 
P ; 

* Compare Apolloderi Biblioth. Svo. Par. 1675, hb. i. 
c, xiii. sec. 7; Hyginus, Fab. cxxx. Svo. Par. 1578. 

8 Jul, Pol, Qnemasticon, lib.v. ¢. 3. 
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Mr. Townley’s possession in 1786. Its dimensions 
are four feet eleven inches by three feet. The heads 
of the two Fuuns who follow Silenus are modern, os 
well as the uplifted arm of one of them. 


Room ll I. Ne. %, 


A Bas-relief, divided into three compartments, 
Mr. Combe says, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
use to which this extraordinary piece of sculpture 
was anciently applied; it is of coarse workmanship, 
and was probably not executed before the time of 
the Antonines. ‘The inarble comprises three divisions, 
each of which exhibits a distinct series of figures in 
alto-rilievo. 

In the upper division the infant Bacchus is repre- 
sented riding on a Goat, followed by Silenus, and 
preceded by a young Fuun, in a dancing attitude, 
who bears across his shoulder a stick of the fennel- 
giant, or plant which the Romans called ferula. Be- 
hind these figures is another Faun, scated, who fs 
rudely attempting to detsin a Nymph who tries to 
extricate herself from him. 

In the middle division Venus, seated on a rock, 
which juts out upon the sea, is waiting with open 
arms to receive Cupid, who is descending from 
above with a torch. Near these figures are two 
tritons; one of them holding an oar or rudder, and 
at the same time securing a murine bull by the horns ; 
the other appears in a recumbent posture on the sur- 
face of the waters. 

In the lower division is a company of hunters re- 
tursing home with their spoil. Two of them are 
carrying a wild boar fastened to a husting-pole, the 
ends of which are supported between them on their 
shoulders **. They are preceded by one of their 

* This mode of ing a wid boas appears to have been 
very ancicut ; aa instance ot ii cect oa a Greek vase. See 

VOL, uu". & 
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companions, and followed by two others; one of the 
latter, accompanied by s dog, carries the nets across 
his shoulder, and something which looks like a dog- 
collar in his left hand. 

This piece of sculpture belonged to Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, and was formerly in the Villa Montalto. 
Te has been much mutilated. 

In the first division, the heads of all the figures, 
including that of the goat, ure modern. Tu the 
middle division, the figure of Venus from the hips 
upwards is modern; and also the head of Cupid, 
and a portion of his torch. In the lower division, 
the heads of all the huntsmen are modern, except 
that of the leading figure carrying the wild boar, m 
which figure the upper part of the head only is not 
aulique. 

The dimensions of this bas-relief nre one foot ten 
inches, by one fvot six inches and a half. 


Room XI. No. 4. 


A Bas-relief, supposed to represent Jupiter and 
Ceres standing, each holding a Cornucopia, It was 
presented to the British Museum by the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. Dimensions, two feet nine 
inches, by one foot ten inches. 


Room XI, at the back of the pedestal of No. 14. 


A Bas-relief, in the upper part of which Metcury 
is represented sitting upon a heap of stones. At 
the sides are two palm-trees, and below, a tripod 
bearing a flame, between two serpents erect upon 
their coils. This bas-relief is three feet four inches 


Millin, Peintases de Vases Antiques, tom. i. pl. 18. A similar 
example, thangh of much later date, ocours on thie lid of 
hagus in the collection of the late Blundell, Req. 
See Statees, Busts, Ke. at Loce, vol. ii pl. 126. 
K 
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Room XI. No. 4. 





high; and was formerly in the collection at the 
Villa Montalto at Rome. 


Room XI. No. 10. Art. 2. 


A fragment of a Frieze, four feet long, and one foot 
high, on which are represented two Genii, or Cupids, 
in cars drawn by dogs in full course, just started trom 
the carceres of a Circus, consisting of four double 
gates made of rails, separated by termini with heads 
of the bearded Bacchus, which reach to the top of 
the gates and of the pilesters, from whence spring 
the arches of the carceres, These arches are orna- 
mented with foliages of the lotus. This fragment 
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was found, with many valuable marbles, among 
the ruins of a magnificent ancient building near 
Frascati. 

Room XI., on No. 3. 


A Bas-relief, representing youthful Genii contend- 
ing in s chariot-race within the circus™”. One or. 
two persons are represented as trampled down by 
the charioteers; round whose bodies the reins from 
the horses pass, a8 noticed by Statius, and repre- 
sented in the terracotta, Room I. No. 60. Dimen- 
sions, three feet nine inches in leugth, by thirteen 
inches in height. 


Room X1., in No. 7. 


A Bas-relief, representing two Men pouring wine 
into a large vessel, and two others attending on a 
cauldron placed upon a fire. It is one foot nine 
inches in length, by six inches in height. 

Room XI. No. 9. 

A Bas-relief, representing the Arms ofthe Dacians 
and Sermatians; similar to those represented in the 
bas-reliefs on the pedestal of Trajan’s column at 
Rome, which are said to have been copied from the 

originals brought to Rome by that emperor, and 
which he had displayed in his triumph *. Pausanias, 


* Inthe Museum Capitolinum, tom. iv. fol. Rome, 1782, 
tab. 48, p. 227-230, » bas-relief from s sarcophagus is givea 
representing winged Genii or Cupids exercising at the Circen- 
sian games with chanots and horses. It was a favourite sub- 
ject, even on sarcupbag:. Spartianus says, that Alius Verus 
clothed the persons whom he employed to cuntend in the race 
with wings Tike Cupids. “ Cursoribus suis, exemplo Cupidi- 
num alas trequenter apposuit, evsque veotorum nominibus sape 
vocitavit; Boream alium, boat sage et item A 
aut Circium, caterisque a et indefesse 
atque inhumaniter faciens peemorety Pe st. Auguste 
tarea VI. ieipsimae egreab Svo. Lag 1661, p. 236. | 
Trajean the opening engraved in Bartoli's Coloung 
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in his Attica, c, xxi., describing a Sarmatian coat of 
mail made of horses’ hoofs, and suspended iu the 
Temple of sculapius at Athens, says, “ which 
whoever beholds, will not suppose the barbarians 
less skilful in arts than the Greeks.” This bas-relief 
is two feet seven inches and a half in height, by two 
feet eight inches seven-eighths in width. 


Room XI1., without Number. 


A Bas-relief, one foot two inches long, by one 
foot five logh, representing five figures; three in 
the centre are of Nvmpbs clothed, each holding a 
shell before her; on one side ia figure of Jupiter, 
with his long sceptre and eagle; on the other Pan, 
with a goat between his fect. [tis of coarse Roman 
work, and without any inscription. 

Pan and the Nymphs were jointly commemorated 
on various occasions “|, 

Pausanias, Arcad. ..1., says, that Sinve and other 
nymphs were the nurses of Pan, 

Spon, in his “ Miscellanea Fruditie Antiquitatis,” 

. 32, has engraved a bas-relief from the Villa 
Motte’, in which three nymphs are similarly repre- 
xented, with Diana on one msde, and Hercules and 
Sylvanus on the other. It is engraved with greater 
accuracy in the Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. vii. 
pl. x., and bears this inscription : 


TI. CLAVDIVS . ASCLEPIADES 
BT .CAECILIVS . ASCLEPIADES 
ZX.VUTO.NYMPHUHABVS. D. dD. 


*' Compare Aristoph. Thesm. 965; the Life of Plato by 
Olympiedorus; and Pausan. Phocic. xxxi. They are alev 
placed together in an inscnption in the Corycian cave, in 
which Pan is represented as the guardian of the place with 
the nymphs, preserved by Walpole in his Memoiss relating to 
European aod Asiatic Turkey, p. 314. 
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Room VI. Nos. 1, 13, and & 


The first of the marbles here represented is a 
profile Bust in a medallion, three feet in diameter, 
bent an unknown Greck philosopher ; without 
a beard, draped in the Grecian habit and manner. It 
was purchased in a palace at Florence, in 1771. A 
similar bust, smaller in size, of later as well as 
inferior sculpture, and Roman, is given at the oppo- 
site corner of the page. This last bust was imported 
into England from Rome, by the late Sir William 
Stanhope. 

The central heads are those of Paris and Helen. 
They are seventeen inches and a half in height, 
by fourteen inches and a half in width. That of 
Paris is completely in alto-rilievo. The reader may 
compare them with the more ample representation 
of these personages in the terracotta bas-relief, Room 
J. No. 34. 


Room XJ, No. 11. 


A Bas-relief, of round form, eleven inches in dia- 
meter, representing a Faun playing ou the double 
ipe. 
min was very common, sys Spence, in his Poly- 
metis**, with the music izas of old, to play on two 
ines at once; agrecably to the remarks prefixed to 
Terence's lays, and as we often find them actually 
represented in the remains of the artists. It is said 
of the Andria that it was acted (ibiis paribus, dertris 
et einistris; the Eunuchus, tibtis duabus dextris ; 
the Phormio, tibiis imparibus. It was over this 
species of music that Euterpe presided : 
“ ——__-Si neque tibias 
; Euterpe cohibet *.” 


Dial. vill, p. 9. * Hor., lib. i. Od. 1. ¥. 33. 
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Room XT. No. 12. 





vi maiatecttowehett tebe Ag nytt Brewers: ser” 
Ree me eM a 


A fragment of a Bas-relief, one foot ten inches 
in length, by one foot nine inches in height, repre- 
senting three Legs, they belonged to two figures, 
probably of Pancratiasta, in powerful action, one of 
whom appears to have been aiming a blow at the 
other, who is falling. It was bequeathed, in 1812, 
tothe British Museum, by the late Charles Lambert, 
Esq. Where it came from originally is unknown. 

Beside the simple pentathlic games (which con- 
sisted of leaping, running, throwing the disc, darting, 
wrestling, and boxing), the ancients had two others 
more violent formed out of them, viz. the pancratium, 
which was composed of wrestling and boxing, and the 
pentathion, in which the whole of these exercises 
were united. These two required a severe study, and 
were commonly practised by professed gladiators “, 


Room XI. No. 1}. Art 2. 


A Bas-relief, four feet four inches in length, by one 
foot five inches in height, representing eleven infant 


$4 Bee Lumisden's Remarke on the Autiq. of Rome, to. 
Load. 1812, p. 175. 
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Genii in the manner of a Bacchanalian procession. 
Two are bearing baskets on their heads ; one is play- 
ing on the pipe of Pan; another the double flute; 
and another on the tambourine. Others are frolicking. 


Room XI. No. 13. 


A sepulchro] Monument, in bas-relief, twelve inches 
in leagth, by eight inches and a half in height. It 
represents a Boy sacrificing to Mercury, standing 
near an altar inscribed peo MERCVRIO. 

A fragment, representing Pan playing upon a lyre, 
with a Faun playing upon a reed, one foot in width, 
by ten inches and a half in height. 

A fragment of a Bacchanalian Group, one foot in 
length, by seven inches and a half in height. The 
chief figure a Bacchante holding a thyrsus, 

Room XI., under No. 51. 

A Baserclief, within a recess, representing the 
goddess Luna, surrounded on an outer edge by the 
signs of the Zodiac. It was presented to the 
Museum, in 1815, by Lieut.-Colonel De Bosset. It 
is two feet two inches high, by twenty-one inches in 
width, 

Room XII., in the Case No. 8. 

A fragment of s Bas-relief, representing the Head 
of ae elderly man. It has the beard on the chin 
and upper lip, and the hair of the head is short und 
curly. From the collection of Sir William Hamilton. 
Dimensious, five inches six-eighths, by five inches. 
It is munthered SO. 

* —* Room XII. in the Case No. 13. 


A Fraginent of a Bas-relief, ing the. greater 
part bf a Female Figure, fully clothed fn Rety 
also 'from the cullection of Sir William Hamilton. 
Disiengions, nine inches three-eighths, Ly five ipches. 
It is. marked 63. : 
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Cuaprer XIV. 
SEPULCHRAL BAS-RELIEFS. 









Rvom HI. Nu. 41. 





‘A Ganzex funerea! Bas-relief, surrounced byad 
moulding ; the sides supported by pilasters.’ its di. 
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mensions, three feet eight inches anda. half; by two 
feet one iach. | ye ae 

‘A‘warrior, who hes dismounted from his: 

2 opposes 6 eveby sens upon’ 
the'stem of a tree: he is clothed in a slight drapery, 
whieh passes partially over his left arm, and he wears’: 
a helmet; in his right hand he bears a spear inverted, ' 
which rests upon his shoulder. Opposite to him, ' 
on the other side of the trophy, is a female figure in 
long drapery ; her right arm uplifted in the act of 
pouring from a vase, while in her left hand she holds 
s patera, from which a serpent, coiled round the 
trunk of the tree, is feeding. The fore part of his 
horse is introduced behind the warrior, together with 
the face of an attendant. 

On the upper and lower surfaces of this monument 
is an inscription, the first line of which is entirely 
obliterated; but the rest contains the names of cer- 
tain parties, with those of the cities to which they 
belonged, and probably enumerates the names of 

rsons who fell in some engacement, which the 

relief was intended to commemorate. 

The cities mentioned are those of Aliphera, 
Caphya, and Tevea, iu Arcadia; ‘Troezen, in Ar- 
golis; Lebadea and Larymna, in Buwotia; Delphi, 
Elatwa, and Abie, in Phocis; Opus and Scarphia, in 
Locris; ar in Macedonia; Echinus, Pharsalus, 
Scotusea, Metropolis, Tricca, and Phalanna, in 
Thessaly; Chalcedon, in Bithynia; and Byzantium. 

From the trophy represented in this marble, Mr. 
Combe thought it reasonable to infer that Victory 
was on the side of those whose names ate com-. 
memorated upon it. es ate 

This bas-relief was brought te England by Mr. 
Topham in the year 1725; and was presented to the 
British Museum in 1780, by the Rizht Honourable 
Sir Joseph Banks and the Honourable A.C. Frazer. 
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cr myth adr «Recher bes a Pong ne oy Die 
a des Arta de la Groce,” tom. i. p. 489, 


a hae-relief in some respects al-: 
a which he ee engraved in pl. xxix..of the 
—— — The warrior, in dress and moe 
aepett the same re, with ih the. saan 
be ; but in D’ ancarville’s he fase P 
a statue ne of Minerva placed upon a cippus, instead of 
the trophy, round which a serpent is also coiled 
receiving food in the same manner as in the Museum 
bas-relief, from «a priestess who is adorned with 
wings. The animal represented in D'Hancarville’s 
bas-relief, as it accompanies the figure of Minerva, is 
probably the guardian serpent of Athens. 


Room HII. No. 3. 


A Bas-relief, surrounded by a broad but shallow 
moulding. In its centre, in front of o pine-tree, 
stands a funeral stele or column, its shaft orna- 
mented with flowers, and its capital supporting a 
cinerary urn. To the left, upon the edge of a rock, 
stands a figure of the God of Lampsacus, a pedum 
and syrinx behind it, and two reese, birds sacred to 
Priapus', approaching the rock in front. To the 
right of the column is a stork, the emblem of filisl 
piety *, and in the right-hand corner of the bas-relief, 
a goose pecking at the root of a tree. 

A considerable portion of the moulding, and part 
of the bird in the right-hand corner, are restora- 

ES wed = =o Oe Se pcocm 
= Abies,  C. ‘37. Ani 8 Ssivaeoe: op, edit, 1 90, Lautet. 

»P 
® « Ciena ctiem ta, 
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tions. The dimensions of this marble are two feet 
eleven inches, by one foot eight inches. =‘ 

The well-known custom, even yet continued in 
some places, of suspending garlands, at stated times, 
upon the tombs of friends, is of very remote an- 
tiquity. It is frequently alluded to in passages of 
the classic writers; and was, no doubt, the origin of 
the festoons in marble, which are so frequently seen, 
as in the present instance, decorating sepulchral 
stele. 

Room VI. No. 37. 


A Greek sepulchral Monument, bearing the figure 
of a female in bas-relief, inscribed to Isias the 
daughter of Metrodorus, a native of Laodicea. 


O AH 
NOZ 


ISIAAA MHTPOSQPOY AAOSIKISA. 


This marble, with the (wo which immediately 
follow it (No. 49 in Room VI., and No. 41 in 
Room XI.) came from Smyrna. They were pur- 
chased by Matthew Duane, Esgq., aud Thomas Tyr- 
whitt, Esq., at an auction in London, in 1772, by 
whom they were presented to the Museum. 

The marble No. 37 was first published by Mont- 
faucon in his Antiquit. Erpliq. Supplem., tom. v. p. 
25, and he thus translates the inscription: “ Populus 
Isiadem Metrodori filiam .Laodicenam hoc'monu- 
mento donavit.” He supposes that the words é joc, 
encircled by a crown of laurel, signify that the monu- 
ment waé erected at the public expense; but they 
probably nivan‘se-more then that the deceased, upon 
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Room VI. No. 37. 
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some occasion or other, had a erown voted to her by 


the le. 

eight of this marble, four feet five inches, by one 
foot nine inches and a half in width: height of the 
figure, twenty inches and a half, 


Room VI. No. 49. 


A Greek funereal Monument, but whether of one 
or two persons of the name of Democles seems not 
entirely certain. Jt is most probable that it was that 
of Democles, the son of Democles, only. It came 
from Smyrna with the preceding marble. <A bas- 
relief in frout represents two figures; one to the right, 
seated, Democles the sun of Amphilochus, his right 
hand joined in that of Demucles, the son of Democles, 
who stands before him. Two smaller figures, appa- 
rently of sons, stand one behind each of the larger 
figures. Above the heads of the principal figures are 
the words 


Pa 
OSHMO2 OAH MOX 


AHMOKAHN AHMOKAHN 
SHMOKAHOTE AM@LAOXOT 
Crowns of laurel surround the words 6 éjuoc. Below 
the bas-relief is the following epitaph in eight elegiac 
lines -— 
TON IINTTON KATA TIANTA Kal ENOXON EX NOAIHTAIZ 
ANEPA FHPAAHOT TEPMAT EXONTA BIOT 
AIAED NYTXIOIO MEAAY TIEAEBATO KOATIOS 
ETZEBEQN @ OXIHN ETNAYEN EX KAITIHN 
MNHMAG ADOSCGIMENGIO NAPA TPHXHAN ATAPOON 
TOYTO DAIS KEASNH!) TETRE ITN ETNETIia! 
MEINE 314 ARIZA AHMOKAEO? TIEA XAIPEIN 
AHMOKAKA XTEIXOIZ ABAABES [XNOx EXoe ®. 


® Mc. Tyrwhilt bas thus translated the whols imecription: . 
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Montfaueon, who has published this inscription in 
his Supplem., tom. v. p. 25, from the papers of 
Towrnefort and the Chevalier de Camilli, considers 
it as a monument erected aot the public expense, in 
honour of two persons of equal desert who bore the 
same name; and to each of whom the epitaph was 
as va 7 

r. Tyrwhitt, however’, considers from the filth 
and sixth verses of the inscription, that this monu- 
ment was erected, not by the city of Smyrna, but by 
the son of the deceased, together with the wife, 
either of himself or of the deceased; for the original 
is capable of either sense: and he thinks it plain, 
from the whole tenour of the eight elegiac verses, 
that they speak only of one Democles, the son of 
Democles, and, as he supposes, the grandson of 
Amphilochus. This supposition helps to account for 
the two crowns. It is not improbable, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
says, that Democles the father might have received a 
crown, by a vote from the people, as Democles the 


Populus Populus 
Democtem Democlem 
Democihs (coronat.) Amphilocha (coronat.) 


Prudentem in omnitlnes ef eminentem inter cives 
Virum, longeve terminus tenentem vile, 

Inferns obscurt niger suacepil mus, 
Et prorwm sacri recumbere fecit in sede. 

Monumenium auiem defuncti juzta asperam viam 
Hoc filus venerandé struziul cum urore. 

gar, eadierioig cum jusserss salvere Democtis filium 

» pergas ino m gressum servant. 

Osann, Sylogs Inscript. Groc. et Lat. ful. Lips. et Darmst. 
1834, p. 225, gives another Latin version of this inscription. 

* Muntfaucon has misrad the beginning of the last ling. 
Instead of GHMOKAEA 3TEIXOI3 he has printed AHMOK- 
ABOTS TTXOL%, of which (not to mention the false quantity) 
it is imppesible to make any senes. 

* Sve his Observations on the inscriptions upon the Aacient 
Marbiss, Archasclogis, vol. lii. p. 233, 
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son did after him; and in that case it was very 
natural for the builder of this monument to record 
the honours of his grandfather, as well as those of 
his father, upon the tombstone of the latter. ' 

Height, four feet four inches, by one foot seven 
inches and a half in width. 


Room XI. No. 4l. 


Another Greek sepulchral Monument, brought 
from Sinyrna, with the two which precede it, for a 
person named Alexander, a native of Bithynia. In 
front, within ua portico, is a bas-relief, representing 
the cena feralis, or funeral feast, with the figures of 
the persons mentioned in the following epitaph, and 
apparently two children of the deceased : 


AAEBANAPOXY AAENANAPOT BELOTNIE[ TZ 
KA! NEIKOMHAET2 ZQN EATTQ KATEXSKETAY [E 
To MNHMEION + KAl TH MHTPI MOT KAI TH 3TMBIO 
#IAITIA NONTIANOT. 
KAI BOTAOME META To TE@HNAL HMAZ EIZ THN 
KAMIPAN MHAENA ETEPON ANUISE . EL AE NAPA 
TATTA NOIZE! SQSEL Els TUN #13KON # AS¢ 
KAI E!X THN NIOAIN # /B@: XAIPETES. 


* The fullowing is Mr. Tyrwhitt’s translation of this in- 
scription: 
Alexander Alerandri filius, Bithyniensis 
et Nicomediensis, virus sibi construrt 
hoe sepulchrum. Et matri mee et urori 
Phitpia Poatian fire. 
Et vole, postyuam nus lat fucrimes in 
cameram, nemunem alum aperire. Si quis vero preter 
hee fecerit dabit fleco denarios bis mulle qum, 
ef crvttat denarws ins mille guingentos. Falete. 
The fourth line, he observes, containing the name of the wife, 
seems to have been inserted after the rest was engraved, and 
. See the Are ogia, ut supr. 
ptiaaby al aadpe hubba enon this inscription, aad 
diffvrant Gam any of thoes’ which Montfaucen hes collected in 
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Height, two feet fourteen inches, by one foot eight 
inches in width. 

Room VI. No. 63. 

A Greek sepulchral Monument, with a bas-relief 
and double inscription, to Exacestes and Metreis his 
wife. Exacestes is seated, his right hand joined in 
that of Metra, who stands before him. ‘Two children 
stund below. 


, a , 
* / a 
OAH \ go 
Moz, ; moe 
; } 
ue - : 
ERAKEITHN METPEINEPMIONOY 


AN SPUBOT AUT ESAKRESTOT Ob PTNAIKA 


Dimensions, two feet nine inches in height, by 
fifteen inches and a half in width. 


Room XI. Nu. I. 


A sepulchral marble slab, to the memory of 
Abeita, who is represented sitting; in front of her 
is a column on which is a tablet with rolls of paper, 
and behind her a Dog in a fawning attitude. In the 
pediment is a discus, and at the bottom; 

ABEITA . ZHZAZA . ETH. 1 
MHNAZ ST0 
XAIPETE, 

Dimensions, thirteen inches five-cighths, by ellen 
inches, 

Roum XI. No, 2. 


( Blank.) 


Rom XI. No, 3. 


A fragment of a sepalchral Monument to Eporia : 
i represents a female figure seated, her right hand 
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joined to that of a male figure, who stands before her. 
The upper part of the monument appears formerly 
to have finished in an arch. Below is this inscrip- 


ENQPIA AHMHTPI 
OTANTIONIZAPT 
NIT SEETNIKOT 
XPHITHKAIAAT 
TEXAIPE. 
Ewepia Anunreuy Arvriayisa yon db: Evwaw Mengen Kas adryvs 
Az. 
Dimensions, seven inches by fifteen. 


Room XJ. No. 7. 


A small sepulchral Bus-relief, representing a veiled 
female seated. One foot in length, by seven inches 
and a half in width. 

A fragment of another Bas-relief, representing four 
figures, part of a female procession apparently ap- 
preaching some deity. One fvot in length, by ten 
inches in width. 

A small sepulchral Bas-relief, much mutilated. It 
represents a youth, nearly naked, with a drapery about 
his middle, seated on a bank or rock, fishing with an 
angle, a basket or pannier on his left knee. It is in- 
scribed to Asilchus : 


AFA 
@HMOTA 
* POC ACIAXa : 
CYNTPO@¢QMNH 
MHC. XAPIN 


Avabynorapes Acide ewregete praens yap. ~ 
* Agathemotaros to Asilchus, his comrade, in remembrance.” 


* The marble-cutter has written [TF N1l, ne deubt for FYI, 
leaving out the croes-bar. 
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It is fourteen inches in length, by ten inches in width, 
and was purchased at the sale of Lord Besborough’s 
marbles at Roehampton, in 1801. 

Part of a sepulchral Bas-relief, twelve inches and a 
half, by eight inches, representing ao funeral banquet. 


Room XI. No. &. 
Three ancient marbles: 
One, a sepulchral Monument, representing a hus- 
band, wife, and child, preparing to sacrifice to Serapis, 
who is represented reclining ata funeral banquet. It 


is one fot one inch in length, by eleven inches in the 
widest part. 


TAIL pb Ty 


ITT LN as a ee 
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etl] 
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The second, also a sepulchral Monument, is a Bas- 
relief re nting s family uf seven persons iy tebea| 
to sacrifice a Pig to two Deities, seated at s funersl 
banquet. A horse's head is seen at a window. 
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Dimensions, twenty-one inches in length, by one 
foot two inches in width. 

Mr. Townley, wlw had a private plate engraved of 
this marble, considered the two figures on the couch 
to be those of the Dioscuri*. 

The third Bus-reliet’ represent 2 Horse held by a 
Slave; cut from a monument, probably of one of 
the equites singulares, who fought at the emperor's 
left hand’. = ‘It is thirteen inches and a half in 
length, by ten inches and a half in height. 


Room XI. No. 10. Art. 1. 


A sepulchral Monument, representing the Dioscuri 
standing, with an Altar between them, in a distyle 
Temple: each has his spear. Dimensions, nineteen 
inches and a half, by fourteen inches. 


Room XI. Nau. 10. Art. 3. 


Part of o mutilated Bas relief, supposed to be 
sepulchral. It represents a male figure clothed in 
long drapery, holding a bunch of grapes, with a cock 
at his feet. It was presented to the Museum in 


* The plate alluded to bore the fullowing explanation ; 
“ Dioscuri, toro incumbentes, adstante Dea Libera, ceaamn 
feralem aguot. Jacchus, serpentis furma, sub mensa videtur, 
velut in Tuferis. Aper ad aram s Ministris sacrorum ducitur, 
et insuper ad fenestram Kquus Castoremm expectat e tenebris 
in lucem. Marmor exculptum longitudine unc. 27; apad 
Carolum Townley Londis!; ulterum edidit Maffeius, parum 
absimile, in Museo Verovensi, p. 139, fig. 6. 

* This sepulchral bse-rclief w illustrated by one very 
similar in character, jweserved in the luce Museum, and 
engraved by Mr. Bluutiell in his cighty-sixth plate, the in- 
seription of which begins, dD. &. T. AVRELIO. MAXSUETINO. FQ. 
sswe. Another inscriptivn fur one of the equites singulares, 
or pretorian guard, occurs in Gudius’s Ainiqua luscriptiones, 
fol. Leovardim, 1731, p. clxxxtii 2. See also Morcelli dv Stilo 
a da Latinarum, dto. Patay. 1819, toa. i, pp. 

2 Sse “a 
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1833, by Dr. Jarvis. Dimensions, eighteen inches, 
by fourteen. 


Room XI., at the back of the perestal of the Mithraic Group, 


ov. 14 

A Bas-relief, representing two persons; one, absn- 
doning his arms, bas his hand upon a helmet; the 
other is sacrificing at an altar: beneath is this {n- 
scription : 

NAYCAMENOCC TPATIAC APHCA.- 
PHINAPEAQKENONAA 

KAIC TPATIANKATAAIWACTAYTA 

€ICETEPON KOC MONAKOCMON 

ANEAHAYEEONOYOY AENYNMAPXI 

€IMHMONONCKOTIHIKO 

Dimensions, one foot ten inches, by one foot three 
inches. 

This bas-relief is either a restoration of a more 
ancient work or it ix an imitation. ‘The lutter seems 
most probuble, as far as the inscription is concerned. 

Room XI, also at the back of the same pedestal. 

A sepulchral Tablet, with a Greek inseription, a2 
the bas-relief of a Skeleton below : 

EINEINTIC AYNATAI 
CKHNOC AINOC APKON 
A@PHC AC EINEPYAAC 
HOE PC EITHCHNW) 

NAPOAEITA 

« Q, traveller, who shall Le able tu say, upon si; a of this 
skeleton, whether the ashes it contains were those (of 
some or a deformed person) of Hylas or Thernites ee 

Dimensions, one foot four inches and a half, by 
one foot one inch. 

Jt was purchased from the Burioni Villa, near the 

vou, 11°. L 
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Salarian Gate of Rome, and is cited by the Abbate 
Giovenazzo, in his treatise upon the Fragments of 
Livy, published in 1772, ax an example of the 
ancient Greek usage of not separating words in in- 
scriptions. Hie adds two Latin sersions of the 
inscription ''. 


Room XI... below the Shelf 25. 

A mutilated Bas-relief, representing the Heads of 
four Horses, in a spirited style, let into the wall. Oue 
foot in length, by eleven inches and an eighth in 
width. 

A mutilated fragment of the front of a Sarvo- 
phagus, with a vouthful figure of Hercules bearing a 
club. It is two feet in height, by nine inches and a 
half in width. 

Rowm AL. No. 35. 


A Greek sepulchral Monument, bearing a bas-relief, 
representing a female figure seated beneath a circular 
arch, inscribed to Mousis, u native uf Miletus, the 
daughter of Argeus. 

It came from Athens, and was presented to the 
Museum, in 1755, by the Society of Dilettanti’®. 
Dimensions, two feet five inches high, by fourteen 
inches in width. 


1 Tits Livii Histoniaram, lib, xci.; Fragmentom "Aviaderer de- 
scriptum et recognitum a ce.vv. Vito M. Giovenazziv Paullo 
Jacobo Brvns ex Schedis vetustiusimis Biblotheer Vaticane. 
Rjusdem Giovenazzii in idem Fragmentum Scholia, dte. Rom. 
1973, p. xli. 

1) « Quod sie converti potest : 

Quis polis, adsprciens mudato yam osse cadaver, 
Thersites, an Hylas fuerrm, dixisse, tiator 7 
* Et brevius, ut multe ante verteram: 
is otsram, vieler, intwens formam, 
Hylaene fuerem, dicet, anne Thersies ¥” 

* This inscription is published in Chandler's Inscriptiones 
oo ii. p. 69, and in Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Grac., 
tom. 1. p. 509. 
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Room XI., bencath the Shelf No. 35. 


A sepulchral Monument to Sotnikus, who is repre- 
sented standing, enveloped in his pallium, with his 
hand to his cheek. Above are the words, 

YOTNIKE 
XAIPE 
Dimensions, two feet three inches high, by one foot 
in width. 
Room XI. No. 46. 


A bas-relief, terminating above in a pediment; 
below which, within a wreath of laurel, are the words 
v AHMoz, and below, 


eANATION APTEMIANPOTY. 


Within a sunken area beneath is a male figure, in full 
drapery, reclining on a couch; before him a tripodal 
table bearing viands; with his right hand he is lift- 
ing his cap from his head; the left holds a square 
vessel. The inscription below is, 
KAITOMPINENNOAEMOIZTHPUND TPPONTIAPOSITA 
KAINTNTHPHSQ0:34TNA MAINEK T2UN 

Jt was purchased with the nest bas-relief, and several 
other antiquities, in 1836, 


Room XI. No. 43, 

A sepulchral Bas-relicf, four feet one inch in height, 
by one foot five inches in width; bearing, in the 
upper part, the words, 

EPMOSNPOS 
APISTONENOT 

Below, within a sunken area, stands a male figure, 
draped, with the exception of the right arm and 
breast. The height of the figure in this bas-relief is 
two feet three inches. 
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Heads of Lions, parts of a large sarcophagus found 
in a mutilated state, in 1776, near the Appian Road, 
opposite to the Circus of Caracalla, Dimensions of 
each, twenty-two inches and a half, by thirteen inches 
and a half. 
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Cuarter XV. 
SARCOPHAGI, BEARING BAS-RELIEFS. 


Tue Romans followed two methods in the disposal of 
their dead : they buried them and they burnt them. 
Pliny the elder says that the practice of committing 
the dead to the funeral pile was not introduced till it 
was known that the bodies of soldiers, who died in 
foreign war, were dug up by the enemy, and exposed 
to public view’. And yet Plutarch, in his Life of 
Numa, observes that Numa was buried in a stone 
coffin *, pursuant to his own express injunction that his 
body should not be committed to the flames, which 
shows that it was supposed that at this early period the 
practice of burning was prevalent *. Pliny also records 
a tradition that Sy lla introduced the practice of burning, 
because, having caused the body of Marius to be dug 
up, he was afraid of being treated himself in’ the 
saime manner, and therefore ordered his remains to 
be burnt to ashes‘. Both practices, however, are 
mentioned in the Law of the Twelve Tables — 
* Hominem mortuuin in Urbe ne sEPrevito, neve 
uvaito®;” and it must not be forgotten that the 
Greeks, whom the Romans imitated, burnt the bodies 
of the dead to obviate the inconveniences which 
might possibly arise from putrefaction. 

The custom of burning the dead probably became 

1 Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. vii. ¢. 34. 
Pie as Vite, edit. Aug. Bryan., dto, Lond., 1729, tom. 
te . : 

T She Romans had a notion that by burning the body they 
gp ts soul to its rest more speedily : whence Sulius Italicus, 
4“ wm Atgue recens crepitantibus andi ; 

AE thereas pets cuubiane evanit io aor — 


* Hist, Nat, ut supr. ® Circ, de Legibus, lib, ii, €. 23. 
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general about the time of Sylla, and continued for a 
long time under the emperors*. It ceased under the 
Antonines, when the use of sarcophagi was revived. 
The era of sepulchral vases, cippi, and cinerary urns, 
now commenced, upon which the sculptors exerted 
their utmost skill 7. 

The workmanship of the Roman sarcophagi, how- 
ever, is seldom excellent; and they are embellished 
with heterogeneous ornaments, such as Bacchanalian 
feasts, and sacrifices to the Bona Des. There are 
various symbols of destruction or dissolution which 
ute common on sarcophagi; such asa lion destroy- 
ing a horse, Cupid burning a butterfly, and several 
others. A frequent subject was also Apollo and the 
nine muses. Apollo was only blocked out roughly, 
but the other figures were completed, and the sar- 
cophagus was kept by the sculptor to be adapted to 
any purchaser. When it was bought, the head, which 
remained to be finished, wax made to resemble the 
deceased *, 

Several fronts and ends of sarcophagi, unfinished 
in their sculptures, will be found in the Townley col- 
lection; and from the general appearances of some, it 
may be fairly inferred that they were never applied to 
the purposes for which they were intended. 

Pitiscus, ia his “ Lexicon of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,’ quotes one or two instances of the 
anxiety shown by Romans to be buried in sarco- 
phagi’; particularly of one Gallus Favonius Secundus, 

* Tacitus, Annals. lib. xvi. c. 6, speaking of Poppsa’s fune- 
ral, says, her body was not, according to the Roman cnatom, 
committed to the funeral pile, but, after the manner of the 
eastern kings, embalmed with precious spices, and deposited 
in the monomest of the Julian family. He here marks the 

7 See eget fy Anecdotes of the Arts in England, Ovo. 
Load. 1898, p. 

® Ibid. p. 352. 
© Ie Byistols Liberti sd Adium Sereram : Domine 
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who, in ‘his will, made his sons his Kdne bul oe a 
thai they should go from Rome within fis 
ears ta rd ationcs thay should transport 
bones, nd ee a 
dus Vin Catia” 


postin amonast rax Davoxrans or Lroomnsas. 
Room VI. No. 2. 

A Bae-relief, part of the front of a ee 
representing Achilles amongst the daughters of Lyco- 
medes, whom he is quitting to join the Greeks before 
Troy. Part of a bas-relief of the same subject is in 
the Vill Belvedere at Frascati, and is engraved by 
Winckelmann, in bis “ Monumenti Inediti,” p. 15. 

The story here represented may be told in few words. 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, learning by an oracle 
that the Trojan war would prove fatal to her son, sent 
him privately to Lycomedes, king of Scyros, and for 

ment clothed hin in female attire. Butas the 
destruction of Troy was to depend upon the presence 
of Achilles, the Greeks, who had learned where he lay 
in disguise, deputed Ulysses to discover him. Ulysses, 
assuming the dress of a merchant, arrived at 
and among the toys and articles of female attire, 
which he offered to the daughters of Lycomedes for 
purchase, placed some arms of beautiful workman- 
ship, w Achilles no sooner saw, than he handled 
them with such an air of eagerness as discovered who 
he was. Another account says, that while examining 
the merchandize, upon hearing a sudden blast from a 
trumpet, and supposing some enemy nigh, he threw 
off his female attire, and seized a spear and shield. 
Thus detected, he was prevailed upon to go to Troy. 
mihi mode compasari es corpora colligera.” Fitieci: Lex. 


e Vaskea faa _Jucandua, filles. guns haredes 
* Cine 3 
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A Marniace. 


Room VI. No. 4. 
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Statius, in the second book of his “ Achilleis,’ has 
described the moment represented in the bas-relief, 
ii. 177". 

The story is told with slight variations, by Ovid, in 
his * Metamorphoses,” book xiii. fab. 4; by Statius ; 
by Hyginus, fab. xcvi.; and by Apollodorus, in his 
Bibliotheca, lib. iii. p. 190, edit. 12mo, ex Of. Com- 
melin, 1599. It is not, however, so old as the time 
of Homer, who mentions nothing of the concealment 
of Achilles, but represents him (II. i. 1. 439) as pro- 
ceeding directly to the Trojan war from the court of 
his father. 

Dimensions of this bas-relief, three feet eight inches 
and a half in length, by one foot eleven inches in 
height. 

Room VI. No. 4. 


Part of the front of a large sarcophagus, represent- 
ing a Marriage, similar in its general character to the 
group more immediately connected with the nuptial 
ceremony upon the sarcophagus in the church of 8. 
Lorenzo, near Rome, on the Tivoli Road, which 
serves as the sepulchre of Cardinal William, nephew 
of Pope Innocent IV., and is engraved by Lumisden. 

The bridegroom, in the present sculpture, stands 
with his head bare, giving his right hand to the 
bride, and holding the tabula nuptiales, or marriage 
articles in his left. The Bride, her head covered with 
the marriage-scarf, gives her right hamd to the bride- 
groom. The chief priest's wife (the flaminica), or = 
vestal virgin who sometimes performed the same 
office, stands behind, embracing the married couple: 

1} At Ferus Zacides radiantem ut comious orbem 

Calatum pugnis snvis, et forte rubentem 

Bellorum maculis, acclinem et conspicit hastam ; 

Jafremuit, tursitque genas, et fronte relicta 

Surresere coma. Ni usquam mandats parentis, 

Nusquam occultus amos, totoque ia pectore Troja est ” 
NM 
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a bride-man, or pro-nubus, stands behind the bride- 


. “The Romans,” says Lumisden, “ seem to have 
introduced among them three kinds of marriages, viz. 
by confarreatio, coemptio, and usus. Of each of 
“these modes I shall endeavour to give an idea. 

. “OF these marriages, that by confarreation was 
Phe most solemn and honourable. It could only be 
‘celebrated in presence of the pontifer maximus, or 
of. the flamen dialis. The flaminica, or a vestal 

‘virgin, seems likewise to have assisted. It was a sort 
of sacrifice, in which entered augury. A clap of 
‘thunder, or any other sinistrous omen, would have 
‘stopped or retarded the marriage ceremony. It was 

done by means of a little flour, far, mixed with salt, 

and some fruits; an emblem, no doubt, of family 

-economy. Such a marriage had great privileges 

annexed to it; since we find that no one could be 
,advanced to the dignity of the jZamen dialis, unless 

he was born of parents so married. But these mar- 
riages, by confarreation, were much laid aside towards 
the end of the republic, and in the time of the em- 

_perors’*?. Perhaps it partly proceeded from the 

progress that free-thinking had made, and which 

rendered the religious ceremonies by which such 
marriages were performed disagreeable ; as well as 
from the great difficulty of dissolving them, which 
could only be done by other tedious religious rites. 

Other reasons may have occurred that rendered these 

martiages less frequent. 

“The second kind of marriage, by coemption, 
came to be more common. The man and woman, 
as in civil sales, in presence of witnesses, gave each 
other a piece of money as a mark of mutual pur- 
chase. man asked the woman if she consented 


Tacit. Ann.,tib iv. 16, end the note of Lipsins. 
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to be his wife; and the woman asked the man if he 
consented to be her husband. On their both answer- 
jeg in the affirmative, they joined hands, and the 
murriege was completed. 

“ Marriages thus contracted, as well as those by 
confarreation, gave the husband absolute power over 
his wife. She became part of his family, partook of 
all his civil and religious rights, and was subject to 
his domestic tribunal. 

“ Women, except the vestal virgins, who enjoyed 
particular privileges, were by the Roman law always 
considered as minors. They were cither subject to 
the power of their own families, or to that of their 
husbands. Of themselves they could execute no 
valid act. Hence it was that, to preserve more liberty, 
and not to divest themselves of their fortune, they 
chose to remain under the tuition of their own 
families. To effect which, the woman entered into 
a civil contract to Jive with such a man as her hue 
band. But, unless she lived wu complete year with 
him, without interruption, he did not acquire over her 
the power of a husband. By absenting herself three 
days every year she interrupted what the law called 
his wsucapio, or prescriptive right over her’. This 
gave rise to the third kind of marriage, usu, by asage 
orcustom. It was concluded without the religious 
or other ceremonies necessary for the two former, 
and became at Rome the most common form of 
marriage. But, misled by the word year, some 
authors have supposed that these marriages were 
contracted for a year only, which surely is a mis- 
take. 

* A woman married either by confarreation or by 
coanption seems tu have had the appeliations of 


3 Laws of the Tweive Tables, tab. vi. law 4, 
u 2 
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uzor, mater familias, and matrona; but, if married 
by usua, she was called mulier. The two former were 
named zuptie, and the latter matrimonium, or con- 
nubium. Simple marriage was the institution of 
nature ; whereas the nuptie were religious and civil 
ceremonies invented by society '*.” 

The present sculpture is the representation of a 
marriage by confarreation. 


Room VI. No. 5. 

A Bas-relief, the front of a sarcophagus, seven feet 
six inches long, and two feet six inches high, repre- 
senting the Nine Muses, placed within five arcades, 
supported by fluted columns, and richly ornamented 
with festoons of foliage. [ach muse has her cha- 
racteristic attributes. 

1. Clio, the muse of history, holding a tablet on 
which she is writing with a stylus. 2. Calliope, the 
muse of historic poetry, 3. Erato, her left hand 
resting on the Psalterium, with which she accom- 
panies her erotic songs. 4. Melpomene, the muse 
of tragedy, with her attributes of destruction, the club 
and the tragic mask. 5. Euterpe, who holds the 
double tibia, as presiding over music. 6. Thalia, the 
muse of pastoral comedy, holding the comic mask, 
and the pedum of the satyrs. 7. Terpsichore, who 
presides over dancing, and holds the lyre. §. Urania, 
the celestial muse, pointing to a globe held in her 
left-hand. 9. Polyhymnia, who presides over mys- 
tery and fable; she leans over s column, and is 
wrapped in drapery. All these figures, with their 

' This statement of the lea! consequences of these three 
several modes of contracting marriage 1s correet except in a 
few of the less important particulars. The reader will find 
most of the passages of the Latin authors relative to marriage 
referred tu by Heineccius, Antiquatum Romanarum, &c. Syu- 
tagma, lib. i, tit. 10. 


Room VI. No. 5. 
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altributes, are entire’. Mr. ‘Townley purchased this 
bas-relief at the Villa Montalto. 

“The order of the Nine Muses,” says Spence, 
“seems to have been quite arbitrary, and to have been 
left wholly to the choice of the artist who was to re- 
present them. Was any order to be followed, that of 
their names annexed to the nine books of Hero- 
dotus's history would certainly curry the greatest 
authority with it, as that was done by the general 
decree of all Greece, ussembled at the Olympic 
games '*, But, I believe, there was no settled method 
of ranging them ever intended or observed; their 
order in Ausonius's inscription ‘7 for a rilievo of the 


18“ The muses,” says Spence, Polymetis Dial. viii. p. 92, 
“ were a frequent urnament for their libraries of old ; as well as 
the heads of philosuphers and poets. We see them often, too, 
un tombs; and they have a more particular propriety there, if 
the persons interred in them were either poets, or philoso- 
phers, or musicians, or astronomers. On these you often meet 
with the whole choir of the muses, with sume other deity, 
that had some relation tu them, in the midst of them: some- 
times the Hercules Musarum ; sometimes Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom ; and sometimes Apollo. The last was the 
case in the nhevo for which Ausonius wrote his inscription ; 
where he gives us the reason why Apollo 1s placed in the 
midst of them ; and there oa sarcophagus in the Justiniani 
Palace at Rome, (see Montfaucon, vol. i. pl. Ix. fig. 1,) which 
represents Apollo standing in the midst of the muses, just as 
he is described by Ausonius, and with his lyse in his hand.” 

% Ther order, in the nine books of Herudotus, is this: 
Chio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpumene, Terpsichore, Erato, Po- 
lybymoia, Urania, and Calliope. : 

Teason aswgned by Spence for the superior authority of 

the order observed 1n the nine bouke of Herodutus, however, 
cannot be allowed fo have any weight, especially since the 
story of Herodotus reading his work at the Ulympic games has 
been 90 completely refuted by Dahlman, Herodot. Aus seinem 
Buche sein Leben. Altona, 1823. Sce also Journal of Educa- 
tion, No. xiii. p. 126, ke. 

17 4 Clio gesta canens, transactis tempors reddit. 

Melpomene tragico proclamat masta oe 
M 
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nine muses in his time, being different from hat ased 
for Herodotus’s history, as the rihevos we now meet 
with difer both from them und from each other in 
their methods of ranging the muses '*.” 


A Furxeat. Caan, 
Room Vi. No. 7. 





A Bas-relief, representing a Carpentum or Chariot, 
drawn by four horses, with an attendant. Mr. 
Townlcy named it the Funeral Car of Bacchus, or of 
Adonis. The body of this chariot is in the form of 
atemple. In front, beneath the pediment, Mercury 
is represented with his wand, as the conductor of the 


Comica lascivo gaudet sermone Thalia. 

Dulciloquos calamus Euterpe flatibas urget. 

Terpsichore affectus citharis movet, imperat, auget. 

Plectra gerens Erato, saltat pede, carmine, vultu. 

Carmina Calhope libris hesuica mandat. 

Uranie, coali motus scrutatur et astra. 

Signet cuncta mano, loquitur Polyhymsis gesta. 

Mentis Apeltines vis hel monet undue Musas: 

Jo medio residens complectitur omnia Phebus.” 

- Ausonius, Musarum Inveata et Munera. Idyll. xx. 

* Spence’s Polymetis, Dia), viii. p. 88. ° 
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manes'*: upon the side panel the Dioscuri are repre- 
sented with their spears, and holding their horses. 
This bas-relief formed part of a sarcophagus, asd had 
been buried for many years in the yard of Minelli 
the sculptor, in the Campo Vaccine at Rome ©. 


Reucusmpent Amazons, 


Room VI. No. 9. 


The front of a Sarcuphagus, five feet nine inches 
in tength, by one foot in height, representing six 
recumbent Amazons. The Synopsis of the Contents 
of the British Museum has hitherto called them 
Captive Amazons; but no reason can be assigned 
for this. The four figures in the centre, facing each 
other, two and two, have their quivers at their backs, 
hold each a shield upon a helmet before them, and, 
all but one, have double headed battle-axes in their 
right hands, below. The two Amazons at the ex- 
tremity of the sculpture face outwards: one has her 
shield placed behind her, the other has her helmet, 
battle-axe, and shield, in front. 

The shields ure of the sort called Pelta, having 
portions cut out from the upper part of each, tw 
afford a view of the adversary. Virgil calls them 
hinated, that ix, of a crescent form : 


“ Dueit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesiles furens, mediisque in millibus ardet™,* 


Whence Horace, Od. I. x. 7: 
“Tu pias latis animas reponin 
Sedibus, virgaque jevem coerces 
Aures turbam, supers deususs 
Gratus et isis.” 
*® D’Hancarville bas commented upon this bes-celief in his 
Reckonees ent | OSe ee) Sars tee Deere des Aste do 
Le ee 
* Visy. Zn., lib, i, v. 494, 
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Julius Pollux says that Xenophon compared the 
form of these shields to the ivy-leaf. Xenophon, 
however, says of the shields of the Mosyneci, a na- 
tion on the Euxine sea, that they were covered with 
hides, elxacpéva xirrov rerddy, made to resemble an 
ivy-leaf. Pollux has transferred it to the shields of 
the Amazons. 

The battle-axes of the Amazons were the bipennes. 
Pliny ascribes the invention of them to Penthesilea, 
their queen **, the fabled daughter of Mars. They 
are frequently represented on the reverses of ancient 
coins, especially upon those of Thyatira, Smyrna, 
and other cities supposed to have been founded by 
these female warriors, as well as upon the reverses 
of some of the coins of Marcus Aurelius **. 

Horace, in his ode in praise of Drusus, uses the 
term Amazonia securis for the bipennis **. 

This marble was purchased from the collection 
2 Cerdinal Passionci, at the Cumaldoli, near 

Roem VI. No. 10. 


Af nt of a Sarcophagus. The centre con- 
teins a bee-relief representing the youthful Bacchus 
resting his left hand upon a thyrsus, while his right 
arm is thrown over the shoulders of a Faun. At 
the sides of these figures are two Herme or terminal 
statues, which support a kind of canopy. Jonic 
columns stand at the extremities of the bas-relief. 

A amall figure of the youthful Bacchus leaning on 


 « Penthesileam Amaszsonem securim iavenisse dicunt.” 
Hist. Nat., lib. vii. c. 56, 

* Nee Petit, De Amazon. Dissert., 12mo. Amet. 1687, 
163, 167, 238, 242, 253, 286; and Rasche’s Lexicen Ei 
Nummarie, tom. i. cal. 1535; Supplem., tom. i. cel, 1379. 

% Ber. Od. IV. iv. “ . 
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Baccuvs awn a Faun. 
Room VI. No, 10. 





the shoulder of a muse occurs on a bas-relief fn 
Bartoh’s Admiranda Romanarum Antiquitstum Ves- 


tigia, pl. 1.” 
Room VI. No. 11. 
A fragment of a Sarcophagus, three feet six inches 
square, found at no great distance from the Mauso- 


*? For the explanation of this attitnde, in whieh Beeéhen is 
so frequently represented, sce the former volume, p. 351. 
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lum of Avgusins, in the part of Rome fornerly 
cecapied by the gardens of Pompey; not far frem 


the Tiber. It two figures, woder an 
arcade supported by obli ~fluted columns ; ‘One 


eqrolfScok in his left hand; the other the. 
figureof.a. Muse, supporting .«. mask in..heedight 
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Room VI. No. 12. 


A Bas-relief, the front of a Sarcophagus, seven 
feet four inches long, representing a Bacchanalian 
ehoral procession, composed of nearly thirty figures 
of Fauns, Satyrs, Sileni, Bacchant-nymphs, and other 
mystical attendants upon Bacchus, who is sitting 
with Ariadne in a car drawn by two Centaurs. 

It was formerly in the Villa Montalto, and is en- 
fravee by Bartoli in the Admiranda Roman. Antiq. 

restigia, fol. Rom. 1693, plates xlviii. and xlix., where 
it is considered as a procession in honour of Bacchus's 
teturn from ‘India *. 
It had previously been engraved by Battists 
Franco, in 1549. 


Room VI. No. 14. 


A Bas-relief, the front of a Sarcophagus, repre- 
senting Genii supporting various pieces of armour. 
Jt was found at Tusculum, and was formerly in 
Cardinal Passionei’s hermitage at the Camaldoli, near 
Frescati. Upon a shield, in the centre, is the fullow- 
ing inscription in memory of Sallustius Lasius : 


™ The following is the explanation of the chief figures in 
this marble, as given in the “ Admirands :” 
“Baccut xr Ansapna Cronuvs, 
* Subacta India Bacchus Ariadnam,a Theseo derelictam, suo 
vecepit curru; ipse ¢ cantharo ia Fauni poculum hilarem fun- 
dit liquorem, Ariadne Smylacis serto ejnedem pectus alligat et 
amplectitur. Amor volitat cum dabello seu vesillo deumque 
excitat. Satyrus ebrius merum effundit, Fannus quatit apri 
¢rus in temeriam Penthei discerpti. Bacebus tpse curru 
jnvectas est a centauris cum isti plurimum no iscalescant 
ac byra precipue excellant. Faunus vibrat fustem quo se 
furiosi percutiebant. Harret Asello Silenus quem titubentem 
~tahine’ Fauaous sustinet. Faunus cum pedone et uve botro. 
panistria planum ac rotundum psima quatiens tymps- 
at de Pueri ex pusrorum chores. Elephas Indue subacte 
index, Silenus duas uno fiatu tibies inflans Phrygiis modis.” 
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PECER. 
below the shield, 

B. M. 
Room VI. No. 3. 

A Sarcophagus, seven feet long; in the centre of 
the front, withiu » patera, is the portrait of an 
elderly Man, supported by two Geuii with wings. 
Tt was formerly iu the Burioni Villa, near the Suala- 
rian gate of Rome. 


The front of the cover of a large Sareophagus, six 
feet six inches in length, by seven inches seven- 
eighths. It represents a group of Cattle, oa one 
side of which is an old Faun, who holds a pedum is 
his right hand, his dog pear him; on the other a 
young Faun: both recumbent. 


Room XI. No. 1. 

A fragment of a sepulchral Monument, consisting 
of portions of three female figures, in bas-relief. ke 
fs one foot wide, by one foot one inch in height is 
the longest exteat of the fragment. ) 

, Roem Xi. No. 3 

A Maa conducting a Bull; from a sepulchral mo- 
mucnent; ten imches im height, by ten inches and a 
haif in tength. ee a 
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Room XI. Ne. 5. Art. 2, 


The front of a agus, five feet in length, 
by eleven inches five cighths iu height. It is imper- 
fect at the ends. In the centre is a tablet bearing a 
Greek inscription for M. Sempronius Neicocrates. 
Tt speaks in the first person, and represents him as 
attached to music, a poet, and a performer on the 
lyre; as one also who had risked the dangers of the 
seas, and traficked in the sale of females. He says, 
the spirit which he had received from heaven he has 
restored; and, ina separate line below the tablet, 
that the muses (alluding to the sculptured figures 
upon the sarcophagus) have his body. 

The following is a copy of the inscription in 
modern characters: the first line is now wanting ia 
the original, but és supplied from the i ee formerly 
taken of it, when more perfect, by Fabretti and 
Montfaucon * :-— 

N. Depemrgervies Nusenparns 
"Huw wort poorends dvte, 
Henrag mas md Hey 
rei % py 
1le)..ut Gobse: naman 

“bere sgess Py évumions e 
"Eowuges somoggars yyertane 
Pires miriwure oe 
Tivey daher ver ob ’ 
Tidlews xeon abrertona™® 
Kas pera eo Susare © 
Mewa: pa 6 cama ngureree, 

At one end of the marble, to the s 's tight, 
is the portrait of Neicocrates. ace hla ad te 
fuscription is the figure of s Poet seated, with a scrall 
in his hand, reciting to a Muse, who stends before 
him with one elbow resting upon the head of a lyre, 


% Seo Moentiaucon, Palaographia Grea, p. 176-172. 
= *hondarlone io duabilees tetented, ba & abrowSund, 
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A tragic mask‘ lies at the corner of the stool on 
which he is seated. Corresponding with these latser 
figures, on the other side of the inscription, is another 
similar figure of a Poet reciting to another Muse, 
who stands leaning with one elbow ona pillar.  Be- 
hind this Muse is a scenic mask of very large dimen- 
mons. A low column occupies the corner which cor- 
responds to the small mask on the opposite side of 
the marble. 

When Fabretti saw this marble, it stood in the 
garden of the Augustine Friars in Trastevere, near 
the Flaminian Road”. 


Room XI. Nu. 5. Art. 3. 

A sepulchral Bas-rehef. It represents the deceased 
pereon sitting ato funcral banquet; a veiled female 
seated near his feet. Two children are also repre- 
sented, one standing, the otber seated on the ground. 

Dimensions, two feet three inches in height, by 
one foot six in width. 

% Room XI. No. 6. 
( Blank.) 
Room XI. Na. 17. 

The front of a Tomb, from Delos. It formerly 
belonged to Colonel Rouke, and was presented to 
the Beltish Museum in 1923, by A. E. Impey, Eaq. 
it nts two figures, probebly a father and son ; 
the tr, the larger of the two, is naked: and 
appears to be placing something fp the hand of the 
smeller fyrure, which has a clonk thepwn over the 
bet shoulder. The appearance of the marble at the 
back of the amaller figure shows that this scuiptore 
was'never finished. Its height, wo the highest point 
of the pediment by which it is surmounted, is ait feet 

* Ses Fabretti iptionum Anti um is 
704; Weattsseea, Palangrephie Grace, p i7e. 
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Towns yvyuow Devoe. 
Room XJ. No. 17. 
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two inches. The breadth at the base is two feet 
twenty inches and a hall. The height of the larger 
figure, four feet exht inches, of the smaller, four 
feet, On the side of one of the pillars which support 
the pediment of this marble sre the letters HAL. 


Rian XI. No. 31. 


One of the four sides of a Sarcophagus, executed 
In altosriliewo, brought trom Athens, representag 
five of the labours of Hercules in four of these the 
reader will recogmize the hneehog on the Mienahan 
stag, the death of Diomed, the comet of the 
Amazon, and the combat with Gervon, “ter amplua 
Genouen *. ‘The figure ot Hercules is all) that 
renuuns of the fitth labour. 

This marble formerly belonged to Owen Salasbury 
Brereton, Fy. and the sarcophagus of which. it 
formed a part was said to bave been built for 
Pericles. 

Pausanias, having finished his desenption of the 
city of Athens, before he proceeds to the demi or 
towns of Attica, devotes several pages to an account 
of the sepulchral monuments which bordered each 
nile of the road, leadiny from the outer Ceramicus 
to the Academy: and among them be mentions the 
tomb of Pencles™. Cicero says it’ stood a little to 
the right of the road *'. 

The workmanship, however, of the altu-gilievo 
before us is decidedly of u later age than Perickes”; 
and certainty cannot have been the monument noticed 
by Pausanies. Its present dimensions, as s fraginent, 
are six feet eleven inches in the lougest part, by three 
fect seven inches in beight. 

* Her, hb. ik Od. He & 

* Pamsan. Altica, e xxix. 

@  Mcde etiam paullum ad dextram de vid declisavi, ut 
ad Porichs sepulchram aceederem.” Cic, de Fis... lik v. cc. 2 

™ The spiral wreaths of the columns are of Romsn date. 
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Crortra XVI. 
BACCHANALIAN VASES, 


Frwo remains of antiquity have excited more interest 
than Vases. ‘The earliest were undoubtedly made of 
cliy, rudely formed and without ornament AS re- 
finement increased, more costly as well as tore 
durable matenals were used, snd we find them of 
wlass, avery, bronze, alabuster, marble, and even of 
the precious metals, graceful in form, clothed wath 
exquisite designs, and at oace Hlustrative of the pro- 
gress of art, and the mystenes of ancient worship. 

The purposes to which vases were apphed were 
more pumerous Chan can be detaled.  Viany were 
used in the ditlerent ceremoimes of the temples Same 
were carted in processions; others were bestowed as 
rewards ano the pubbe games, or given as Customary 
presents, They were used in the baths. and fre- 
quently, a domestic entertainments, Some of the 
jarger ones were placed in the halls of the Rcsorecan 
houses, or as ornaments to ther gardens. But the 
largest portion of those which basse escaped the 
ravages of time have been discovered in sepulchral 
Chambers; some contumng the ashes of the dead, 
and others the offerings which it was usual te pre- 
sent to then. 

With the painted vases of the ancients, such a 
form the Hamilton amd Durand collecuons, of which 
sO many are now in the Museum, we bave no concern 
in these volumes. The Vases of the Townley Ciallery 
ure ulmost exclusively of marble. Three or four only, 
remarkable for their forma, but without inscriptions, 
are of alabaster. The greater part are «epulchiral. 
Two vases, illustrative of the Baccuic inysteries, we 
shall separate from the reat. 

x 3 
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Room II. No. 7. 


A vase, of an elegant oval form, rather more than 
three feet in height, with large upright handles; the 
body surrounded by a continued bas-relief of exqui- 
site workmanship, representing the celebration of the 
orgies of Bacchus. The figures which form the 
dance consist of a Faun, clothed in a panthber's shin, 
who hokls a thyrsus; a Satyr, bearing an amphora ; 
amd four male and four female Bacchantes, who are 
represented, some young and some of maturer yearn. 
The males, except one, are unclothed 5 the females in 
transparent drapery. One of the male Bacchuntes 
bears an inverted torch > one of the females bran- 
dishes a knife, and another carnes the hind quarter 
Wa had. A principal figure among the male Bac- 
chantes, in the centre of the group, appears exciting 
the rest to continue the dance. Behind him sits # 
panther. Another of the male Bacchantes appeurs 
mntuxicated, and is supported. 

At the lower part of the body of the vase, close to 
the pedestal, are cxght fernale figures with wingn, ter- 
minating in the form of tntons, and holding a patera 
in each hand '. 


' D' Hancarville, tom. i. p. 199, has given a description of 
thia vase according to his own mythological system: 
« Les figures de ce Vase représentent les orgies de Bacchus: 
— des Thyades dansantes il y a une figure de ferme, ou 
me degumt cn femme, dans habit court appelé Sagem, 
que portotent lee femmes Scythes; et que j'on volt ordinsire- 
ment aus Amaszones. J.'usage des habia Seythiques, dens 
ces fetes, tenust sans doute a leur ongine ; 1) montre qu’elles 
venotent des dca\ Ga persion los halalicnsaua? W lout 
exemple, les mes y paromsaoent nuds, tels sont plusieurs 
de crux qu'on a sus ce mime vase. Kt nows savons 
pet Apulie, qo les fotes des Dioux, on se déguissit sous 
» forme de satyres. J‘ai dit aillewss, que le dtsordse des or- 
gies, ot les igures qu'on y employcit, me sembilent reprécenter 
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This beautiful vase was found, in detached pieces, 
by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, at Monte Cagnuolo, the site 
of the villa of Antoninus Pius, at the ancient Lanu- 
vium. The fragments were carefully joined. The 
pieces wanting, which have been restored, consisted 
of the figure of the faun with the thyrsus, all but the 
lower lege and left arm; the female Bacchante next 
to him, all but the feet; the face of the figure which 
holds the torch; and the lett arm and part of the 

head of the satyr, with a portion of the amphora. 
The pedestal of the vase also is modern. 


Room PH. Now, 


A marble vase, two feet eight inches high, of s 
lengthened oval form, with two upright double han- 
dies springing from the necks of swans. The front 
is ornamented with a Bacchanshan group, consisting 
of four figures, which we have here given in detail : 
it counists of a Bacchante bearing o thyrws, a 
youthful Faun playing upon the cymbals, a Faun of 
more advanced age bearing a vase upon his shoulder, 
and another youthful Faun plaving upon the ubte, 
or double pipe. ‘The neck of this vase is ornamented 
with ivy. A portion of the faun whe is playing on 
the evmbals, with much of the upper part of Chis vase, 
is modern. There iv ne record of the place where it 


was discotered. 


le déeerdse des choare, au items de la cr-atwn, d way regeclai 
sida le Daou, que fon confondit dans la swte avec : 
de-ld il arnva que crs feics ee trueverent celeuses aver celles 
du Dieu du vin. Persuader, comme yo le ous, que toutes les 
formes des ancirns ont heures canes, ef ie plupest des vanes 
ow lum woit des Becchanales, ayant une furme evataure, je be 
pure me'empécher de cresre, que cetis forme fut chose pour se- 
pocsenter auf de la creation, dent la memoive ct mppeice 
so sa as ar 
je perie a," &c. 
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Room Il. No, 9. 
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Figures on Vase enlarged 
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Room II. No. 2. 


Funeral. URN, REPRESENTING A BATTLE BETWEEN THR 
MANS AND THE GERMANS. 





TOWNLEY GALLERY, 39) 


Cnarrer XVII. 


FUNEREAL URNS. 
Room XI, upon No. 15. 


A Garesk sepulchral Urn, terminating nbove in a 
slender neck, sold and unfinished ; but with a bas- 
rehief in front, which represents an aged person 
seated, whose nght hand is jomed with that of ano- 
ther person advanced in years, standing in front of 
him. The names of HOVPATOS and HPO@LAGY 
Pitharatus and Herophilus) appear above. Tt was 
from the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, Height 
three feet. 
Room IT. No, 2. 


The following is the uccount which Mr. Combe 
has gisen of this curigus marble: “ A funeral urn, 
of a crcular form, ormunented with figures in very 
high rehef. The sculpture of these figures is exceed- 
ingly coarse, but their general effect is good. ‘The 
subject represents a battle, in which a number of 
combatants ure engaged. 

“One party, of whom a few are on horseback, in 
armed with helmets, cuirasses, and shields, which lant 
are of an oblong «juare form, and have a large umbo, 
or boss, in the centre of each: the other party in din- 
tinguished by thei oval shields; they are bearded, 
entirely without covering on their bodies, and are 
represented fur the must part lying on the ground, as 
if completely vanquished, 

“In the collection of the late Henry Blundell, 
Eag.', 15 @ larve bas-relief (eight feet by three), which 

* Statues, Busts, Ac., at Inee, in the cullection of Henry 
Bluadell, Keg., vol 1. pl. cus. 
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represents the same subject, and in) which the cos- 
tume of the respective combatants is precisely the 
same as on the urn we are now desembing. [tw 
evident that) the subject here recorded is a battle bee 
tween the Romans and Germans, in which the former 
are tnumphant. The costume of the Romans exactly 
agrees with that which we see on the Proyan and 
Antonine columns; and though the same ancient 
monuments represent the Germans clothed, yet the 
state in which they are here evhitited accords with 
the description given of this people by Tacitus and 
Dion Cassis’) whe both speak of them as being 
accustomed to fight cither perfectly naked or very 
lightly clad. The Romaas were so frequently engaged 
in Wartare with dhe Germans, that i om impossible to 
say, With certainty. to what particular penod) the 
present subject: alludes; but the sictomes achieved 
over the Germans by Trajan were so popular in 
Rome, were celebrated with so much splendour, and 
commemorated in so many monuments of art, duit 
Has most probable the subject of the figures on thin 
urn refer to the time of that emperor 

“With respect to the connection which this sub- 
ject may hase had with the tiustory of the permon 
whose ashes the urn enclosed, the deceased might 
perhaps have fallen or distingumhed lumeeclf in the 
war alluded to: this, however, & esceedingly doubtful, 
as the sulyects represented on sepulchral monuments 
had frequently no allusion to the parties for whom 
they were designed. It is not, indeed, unprobable, 
that the subject may have been chosen by the artist 
as being that which was most popular at the ume 
when the urn was executed. The urn, however, is 
without any inscription. Hoth above and underneath 
the figures is « border composed of ivy-leases. The 
lid, the handle of which is restored, is gracefully orna- 

& «* Nudi. aut sagule leves.” Taeti Germ., ¢. vi. 
> Dice. Cass. lib. axavui. ¢. 45. 
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mented with the leaves of the acanthus‘. The urn, 
in its original state, terminated just beneath the 
lower border of ivy-leaves, the rest is| a modern 
addition. 

“ Thix ur was formerly in the collection of Victor 
Amadei, at Rome, und was purchased from thence by 
Mr. Townley, in the sear 1768. Piranesi has en- 
graved it in his “ Raccolta di Vasi Antichi?. 

“The urn, in its present state, measures one font 
eleven inches and « quarter in height ; but, exclusive 
of the modern addition, its height: as only one foot 
three inches °." 

One circumstance in the appearance of this marble 
has been unnoticed by Mr. Combe; the sockets of 
the cyes of the different warnors, of both nations, are 
hollow. 

Room XI. No. 30, 


A marble cinerary Um. On the cover is a reeum- 
bent female figure, holding a kind of patera in her 
right hand. On the front is a bas-relief, representing 
a fewale dragged by the hair from 6 chariot drawn 
by four horses, one of which has fallen, by a warrior 
armed with a drawn sword, behind whom another 
warrior stands armed with o spear. 

Length of the urn two feet; height to the head of 
the female figure, two feet six inches. 

Room XI. No. 32. 

A marble cinerary Urn. On the corer is a re- 
cumbent temale figure, likewise bokling a patera in 
the nght hand. On the front is a bas-relief, repre- 
venting a boar-hunt, and at each end a vase. 

Length, two feet three inches ; height to the head 
of the figure on the lid, two feet six inches. 

* dcanthes Mele. Linn. 

® Tom. i. tav. xv. 

* Deser.of the Ancient Markics ia the British Musoum, 
parti. pl ii, 
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Rowan Sepurcnaat Urns, iv tre Conrupaniue. 


Room V. 


This room, at the time the Townley Gallery was 
Luilt, was fitted up, upon o small scale, in the manner 
of a Columbaunum, to show the mode in which the 
Romans deposited and preserved the urns aod oll, 
contaimng the ashes of ther deceased friends and 
dependents. 

Spon, in his “ Miscellanea Erudite Antiquitatia, 
has a division of a chapter entitled “ Orta et Co- 
Ltmmagte.” The former were urns let inte the 
thickness of the wall, within niches, the lids only 
being seen, and inscriptions placed in front; they 
were mostly for the dependents and servants 7. The 
columbaria were arched recesses, similar to (hose in 
which the ole were deposited; the Ossunria, con- 
taining the remams of the higher members of the 
family, were placed in these columbaria. Spon has 
followed his defimtion by an engraved representation 
of the Columbarsum at Rome, which had belonged 
to the Abucci, disposed in three tiers; the upper and 
lower containing the ollie with inscriptions in front, 
and the middle row of niches holding the ossuaris 
and ciperana. 

Lumisden, in his “ Remarks upon the Antiquities 
of Rome,” has described several repositories for the 
dead of this kind, upon a larger scale than thin of 
the Abucci family. 

“ Near to where the Albano Road -eparates from 
the Appinn, a mile and eight hundred feet from the 
gate, in the year 1726, was discovered, in the vine- 
yard of Filippo Benci, the sepulchre of the liberti, 


1 Kirchman de Funer. Romanorum, Svo. Lubeem, 1636, p. 
297, however, gives an inescniptwn, from which it may be ja- 
ferred that olia were sometimes assigned to penvns of the 
meddle claw fer publer services. 

03 
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servi, &c. of Livia, the wife of Augustus. This, 
monument was soon robbed of its sarcophbagi, urns, 
and ornaments, One hundred and eighty seven of 
the inscriptions, containing the names of Livia’s ser- 
vants, are now preserved in the capitol. They were 
first published, with plans and views of the sepulchre, 
by the learned Bianchini, and have been since re- 
published by Piranesi®.” “ This,” he subsequently 
mds,“ was not the only monument built for depusit- 
ing the ashes of Livia’s servants. Others have been 
discovered on the Via Appia and elsewhere. The 
number of the inscriptions, as well as the names of 
the different offices, cannot but give us a high idea 
of the magnificence of the imperial court. The 
liberti, &c. entered into societies for building these 
monuments, and deputed one or more of their number 
to oversee the work Thus we tid that the freed- 
man Lucius, called Alexa, one of the curators deputed 
by a company to oversee the badding of a sepulchre, 
executed tis trustso mach to the sutstaction of the 
company, that thes allowed hint to choose sa places 
for himself, whilst che others drew bots for theirs. 
‘Sine sorte pnimo ab socus quas vellet ollie sex date 
sunt’. ” 

Lamisden, p. 199, mentions the sepulchral cham- 
ber of the Aruntian family, erected by Lucius Anin- 
tius '*, for himeelf, his family, and freedmen. It 
was discovered in the year 1796. Here, be says, I 
particularly examined the columbaria and the ollule, 
or pots, in which the ashes of the dead were preserved. 
Many of the inscriptions still remain. This sepulchre 
had been much ornamented with painting and stucco. 
But it is unnecemary to enter into a particular de- 


® Antiq. Rom., tom. un. tay. 21 to tar. 37 inclusive. 

* Fabrttus, Insenpt. p. 449. See Lumisdea’s Remarke 
4to. Lond. 1812, pp. 94, 95. 

* He lived under Tiberius. Sce his death, in Tacitus 
Aan. lib. va. c. 43, 
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seription of it, because it has already been done by 
Russel and by Piranesi. 

Another sepulchral chamber, he adds, near to that 
of the Aruntinn family, is to be seen here. It is 
likewine published by Piranesi !*. 

Rectangular cinerary urns are more numerous than 
round ones in our galleries of sculpture. ‘They hive 
been more sought for than the round ones, on account 
of the greater interest which they excite from their 
mecriptions, the creater vianety of their ornaments, 
and the mythological and histoncal subjects with 
which they are occasionally embellished. 


ee te Comnemerners 


Uns avp Sancopuacr prrositey i tHe Conese 
nario, on Sercncunad Coavasrna’S 


Roum \ 7 Na, 1. 


A sepulebral Urn. which, from being solid and 
Without ums anscription, ts: presumed never to have 


Mo Russel, ved. i. lett. Zr. 

Ant Kom, voi tay 7-15, Dad tae, 119, 

© The roectiptions in this toon and cleewhere have beon 
given with as much accuracy ae expercaced cyes could make 
them out; but the onyginaie¢ontain many bluaders and unis. 
sas, sume afwhich, but not ai, cam te corrected, Many of 
these mistakes have anaen frum the employment of yguorant 
workinen by the marble-cutter, and othen conuat of the omin- 
sion of firal Iettern of words, from the workman having mis 
calculated hie spare upon the marble. as in Zovimens br Low 
simenis, in the inecophus, Koom \. Nu. 14, and is oney 
fur manibas, and contvat fur renege vo the inscrptson 
No.2 Theae emai warcoj hag were prepared for sale, as 
tumiratones are at this day bept fur sale in stone nawne' yardu 

No. 10 uf the present room affurdea clear instance in elich 
the fluted ornament his been chiwied away frum the upper 

of ap urn, to alow of the formation ef «email tablet to 

eat an insesiptios which euted the p-itpnee of the purchaser. 
Oarsesvas of lettce, as in the inscription No. 25, to which 
Vaart occurs for Pastas, are not uncommon in inscriptions of 
ail ayes 

More than thirty years ago an omission of this hind was 
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been used. A baerelief, in front, represents the 
ca‘na feralis, or Funeral Feast. An elderly person is 
seen reclining on a couch, with a small tripod table, 
furnished with provisions, standing in front. In his 
left hand be holds a cup, or patera, and his right is 
stretched out in the act of delivering a sort of fillet to 
a boy, who stands at the catremity of the couch; on 
the upper part of this urn, intended for a lid, is a 
wreath of laurel, from which bands or ribbons reach 
to the corners of the lid, and terminate in ivy-leaves. 
On the sides of this urn ure a vessel for libations and 
a patera, also in) bas-relief. This urn was presented 
to the Brtish Museum in 1817, by W. A. Mac- 
hinnon, Esq. [ts dimensions are fiteen inches two- 
eighths without the cover, by eleven inches at the 
ha e. 
Room V. No. 2. 


A sepulchral Uru, dedicated to the memory of Ati- 
metus by Flavia Duda. bie wife, and Fortunatus his 
son, Atimetus and Fortunatus are both designated 
in the inscription as the emperors freedmen, and 
Atimetus as the superintendent of his camp-equipage. 

In a bas-relief, in front, is the figure of Aumetus 
reclining upon a couch, a wreath in his nght hand, 
and another upon bis head ; bis left hand holds a cup. 
A female attendant, of the size of a chukd, supports his 
shoulder, while two nnked chiklren appear plaving 
beluad the couch. Below is this inseripuon: 


poiated out to the present writer tn the Greek part of the Ro- 
setta inecription, by the late Professor Pomeon. At the be- 
giumag of line 23, the wound XOND occurs, evidently fos 
xgeu. The heen rye of the Professor presenti) discovered a 
very minute cde placed closc abuve the first emecres. The con- 
clusion be came to was, that the person whe cut this, ss well 
as the two accompanying insenptions ia the hoerogly phuc and 
hieratic characters, was an Egyptian ; that he had told 
of his err0z, and repaued his biunder by an interlineaton. 
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D.M.S8. 

ATIMETI. AVG. L. A. SVPELE 
CASTRENS!. FECERVNT 
FLAVIN. DADA. CONIVG, BM. 
ET. FORTVNATVS. AVG. L, PARENT 
OPTIMO. 


This urn was likewise presented to the Museum by 
W. A. Mackinnon, Esq, iu 1817. Gruter gives the 
inscription, DLAXxit 10, and says it was then in the 
church of St. Apollinari«, Dimensions, one foot two 
in length, by one foot six inches and a half in height. 


Room V. No. 3. 


A monumental Inscription, erected by his parents 
to M. Naevius Proculus, who died at the age of 
twenty-one sears, two months, and fifleen days: 


DM. 
M NABVIO. PROCVLO 
OPT CONTIN oda. VENER. 
MIL ANN. TEE Qui. VEIN. AN, 
XXIMOEL DP XV. PARENTES 
VILIO . DV LCESSE Me, 


It was presented to the Museum in 1757, by 
Thomas Hollis, Feq 9 Dimensions, one foot half an 
inch, by eleven inches and an eighth in height. 


Room V. No. 4. 


An Urn, ofa rectangular form ; the lid, of pediment, 
ornamented in the centre by a wreath of laurel, with 
a dolphin at each corner. In front, upon a tablet, 
overhung by o festoon, is this inscription : 


VERNASTIAR 
CYCLaADI 
CONIVGI . UPTIMAR 
VIX. ANN. XXVUL. 
VITFALIA. AVG. L. 
SCRIB. CVB. 
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Room V. No. 4. 





Below, under snother pediment, are the figures of a 
man and wife; their right hands joined, and the 
letters F. A. P. between them. 

On each side of this urn is a laurel-tree. Lighted 
torches, standing upright, support the corners of the 
froat. 
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Vitalis, who dedicated this monument to the me- 
mory of his wife, Vernasia Cvclas, was the emperor's 
private secretury, Neriba Cubtcularee, ‘The inserip- 
tion on this urn is given in Giuter, or xtvi. 2, who 
udds, “ Roma apud Horatium della Valle” He 
notices the letters FOAL Ponies * Abbresiataratn In- 
terpretato, tom. ti. plo. xcis. but, contrary to his 
usunl practice, leaves them unexplined. 

Dimensions, two feet herht, by thirteen inches 
und an eachth. 

Room \. No - 


A syuare sepulchral Corn the front supported by 
two wreathed pillars with capitals of foliage, from 
which a festoon of traits ond flowers im sospended. 
Two eagles stand upon the base within the pillars, 
their beads thrown bach, pecking at the lower part of 
the festoon, which hangs between them, and whieh in 
part conceals a pair of fouling yoites Within dhe 
testoon, close below the hd, whieh tas the form of a 
pediment, the following inseripuon, anplying that 
I, Lepidius Movinis dedicated this arn, at his own 
evpense, tothe memory of his father, b. Lepishus 
hpapliras . 

DIITS MANSIONS 
6. PRPTOI PP APHRAR 
PATRIS OFTIMI 
L. LEPIDIVS 
MANIWMSA 4 F. 
DRE. SO, 


The ul and plinth of this urn are moder, Et wns 
presented to the Museum by W. A Mackinnon, Fsg., 
in 1617. Gruter, ocexxxu. No. 4, grees thie imscripe 
tion, abd abo Botssard in a less correct farin, part vi. 
pl 128. This umm wus then in the church of St 
Sebastian at Rome. Dimensions, one fut ove inch 
aod an eighth, by sixteen inches im height. 
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Room V. No. 6. 


Two Olle, or circular urns of earthenware, let into 
excavations of the wall within an arch, in the same 
manner in which such vessels were usually placed in 
the Roman columbaria, containing the ashes of do- 
mestic servants, or people of an inferior order; the 
lids only, which are moveable, being seen. An 
inscription in front records simply the names of the 
persons, probably domestics, whose ashes were once 
deposited within. 


ANNIOLENA SERVILIA 
TF IRENE 


Room V. Nu 7. 
A circular sepulchral Urn, the front of which is 
filled by a tablet, inseribed by Lucretius Lucretianus 


- D = ™M | 
pe Shi 
IVSTUNIA 

MICO-0PT4O 


a LVCRETES 
Al LYCRETIANS 


Se ee = 







to his most excellent friend Pompeius Justinianus. 
The lid is modern. Height, ten inches, 
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Room V. No. 8. 





* 
cotta ~alllahamrpniteteeit waa 


Hl DISMITANIBYVS 
TTITVLLNHSAVR ICI 
J IVLIATYCITE 

COLIVGIBEN EM FREN TI 


‘rere hips SR AR 


eee 


A sepulchral Urn, in the front of which the figure 
ofa man is represented lying upon a couch, naked to 
the waist, holding a vase in his left hand. The 
inscription on a tablet below informs us that it i» the 
monument of T. Titulenus Isauricus, erected to his me- 
mory by his wife, Julia Tyche. This urn was formerly 
in the Mattei collection. Dimensions, one foot six 
inches and 4 half in height, by twelve inches and a half. 

Ruom V. No. 9. 
( Blank.) 
Room V. No. 10. 

An oval Urn, with two handles, fluted, tapering 
towards the bottom ; eighteen inches high by sixteen 
inches in the broedest part. A tablet in front shows 
it to hase been consecrated w the memory of Flavius 
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JElius Victor, a soldier of the fourteenth cohort. of 
the city, by Orbia Rhodope, his wife, whom be bad 
appointed to be his heir: 
D. MM. 
FUL APFEL VICTORIS, 
MEDITIS | COM. NETET, 
VAR ORRTA Ritoporer 
HERES. CONEVGS 
RENE. MERENTI 
POSS TT 
This urn was brought from Rome, about 1790, by 
the then Duke of St Alban’s. 
Room \V. No. 11. 

An oblong square Urn. eleven tnehes in heaght, by 
twenty-one inches and oa halt in width; flat. the hd 
nnd plinth medern. Ona lengthened tablet, in tront, 
is this inscription : 

DMO SEDEAR OATTIONE o PRCIT 
POSTLEVS GRASCANTNS OMATRE 
PERENTEISSIMAE. 
Little winged gennare represented at each end of the 
tablet, stooping, as af preparing each to throw fruit to 
a bird beneath. The sides of thisurn are ornamented 
with griffins standing, and a laurel border runs be- 
neath the tablet, The intenor of this urn has two 
divisions, probably intended to contam the ashes of 
two persons, Lt was formeriy in the Bunoni villa. 
Room V. No. 12 


A sepulchral Urn, shaped like a bowl, flat at the 
top; omamented oll round, in relief, with branches 
of different plants among which are seen a lizard, 
an owl, and several small birds. 

Two handles at the upper part of this arn rest on 
twisted stems; on the flat parts of each two naked 
boys are represented supporting a vase. 

urn was sent from Rome by Mr. Gavin Ha- 


milton, who found it in a tomb near Naples. Height, 
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Room V. No. Je. 





wven inches and a half. diameter of the top ten 
inches and three quarters, exchisive of the handles, 


HRaom \. No. 13. 


A Sarcophagus, on the front of which is repre- 
sented a family lamenting over a dead body. The 
corpse, which is that of a female, 6 extended upon ao 
couch, around which the fnends and relatives of the 
deceased are assembled expressing their geet. The 
sandals of the deceased lie beneath the couch, where 
a dog is alto represented. The ends of this sareo- 

hagus are ornamented with griffins resting on their 
bind legs. ‘The lul,and the plinth at the bottom, are 
modern additions 

Spon, in his “ Recherches Carieuses d' Antiquité,” 
dto. Lyon, 1663, p. 1, has engrased this sarcophagus 
a a vignette. Bartoli also engraved it in hie “ Ad- 
miranda Romansarum Antiquitatum Vestigia,” fol 
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1698, tab. 72, at which time it stood in the Capranica 
Palace at Rome *, Montfaucon copied Bartoli’s plate 
as an illustration of the “ Luctus Domesticus” men 
tioned by Lucan. The height of this sarcophagus, as 
far as the ancient work extends, is eleven inches and 
u half, by three feet five inches in width. 

Below No. 13, and not yet numbered, stands the 
front of a sepulchral Urn. 


ee pees te 


seve 







oF mene ae s 


 DISMANIBVE SERVIVSC ORM a 
DAADYM BLAVS > CORNE.LIAR SRAVA 
jSDAECONIV'SYAE CAR 'SVDLANNLA 
TOUT BLIAL<arF. SOME VERNES' 
re CAN? OWRD MEN VDIE- XX VIDE 


AB netinesceeereemce Any REI Seite { 
rare te ee ena me 
reer) le ae 


It represents a small female Figure, naked to the 


Bartoli gives the following tithe and explanation tu the 
figures on this marble : 
* Domestrices Lecrus Mciicats paytxct e. 
“1. Universe Familie luctus. et ejaistus funebrem lectom 
circumiat, a capite, Pater toge laciesa operto capite. 3. Ad 
Mater velata, utcrque cubito art, et ad dolorem com pouti 
erdest, 3. Survrum altera retro stat solutis capillis, alters 
solvt. 4. Kx propinquis alter nimio cruciatu actus brachia, 
wanuaque tendit. 5. Aller digitis w tergit. 6. Servi 
lass rodit, mox in rego cum cancabus defunctea mjicendua. 
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waist, extended on a couch, between two busts of 
larger size. A bird, with a cake in its beak, and a 
tripod table, bearing three small vessels, stand in 
front of the couch, the ledge of which is inscribed 
Con. ONESIME. Beneath, upon a tablet, is an in- 

scription indicating that Servius Cornelius Diadu- 

menus has dedicated this urn to the memory of his 

wife, Cornelia Servanda, who lived sixty years, and of 
Cornelia Onesima, his house-born slave,who lived nine 
years, five months, and twenty-eight days : 


DIS . MANIBVS . SEHVIVS . CORSELIVS 
DIADV MENVS . CONRNBELIAK. SKKVA 
NDAR .CONTS .SVAR.OARIS. VEN. AN. LX, 
ET . CORNELIVE J ONESIMAF VERNE AVA 
VIX. ANN. VIEL. MEN. V. DIR. AXVIED 


The busts are evidently those of Diadumenus and 
his wife. Dimensions, two feet, by two feet one inch. 


Room V. No. I4. 


A sepulchral Urn, in the form of a circular temple ; 
its cornice supported by three terminal figures, 
bearded, and draped to the wart, Six fluted pilasters 
with Jonic capitals, placed at regular distances be- 
tween the figures, also support the cornice; und fen- 
toons of fruits and flowers hang from the waists of the 
terminal figures upon the lower rim of the urn. In 
the front is a tablet, with an inscription to Serullia 
Zosimenes, dedicated by her son, Prosdecius. 

DM. 
SERVLLIAK ZUSIMENT 
QVAR VIXIT ANN. XXVI. 
BENE MEREN. PECIT 
PROSDECIVA FILIVS. 


Abose the tablet, seated upon vases which are 
overthrown, and from which water is pouriag, are two 
genii, or little boys, playing with a bird, At the base 
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of the terminal figures, respectively, a snail, a lizard, 
a frog, a craw-fish, a crab, and a tortoise ure seen 
feeding upon the fruits of the festoons. 

Height, eleven inches, by eleven inches and threc 
quarters in diumeter. 


Room V. No. 1”. 


An altar-shaped Sarcophagus ; the lid in the form 
of a pointed roof, ornamented with flowers and leaves. 
ft is inscribed to Publius Licinius Successus, by 
Comicus aud Auriola, his parents. He lived thirteen 
sears, one month, and nineteen dass, as is shown by 
the following inscription : 

DIS. MAN. 
COMICVS FT 
AVRIOLA . PURENTES 
INFRLICISSIMI 
LICIN TO SSC ORSSD 
VoAL MID MoD. NES. 


The tablet which bears the inscription is supported 
on @ach side by a Cupid, or winged genius, standing 
on a comucopia, each holding the end of a festoon 
which bangs in front, between which and the bottom 
of the tablet a genni without wings is represented 
nding on o sea-horse : two binds stand at the feet of 
the Cupids 

Boissard engraved this urn in his “ Antiquitates 
Romane,” part. iv. tab. 88", as long ago as the 
year 1598, when it stood ins the Villa Carpenica. 
Mr. Townley purchawd it, in 1756, at the sale of 
Sir Charles Frederick's collection. 

The height of this urn is one foot four inches, by 
fourteen inches two-eighths in width. 


Room V. No. 16. 
(Ulank.) 


* Ser also Nontfaucon, Antig. Expliq.. tom. v. part i pl. hi. 
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Room V, No. 17. 


ip TIAE | 


pe ENI ISTE 
ENE MFRENI 


es 


AZ 





A sepulehral Urn, of an upright rectangular form, 
nechly ornamented with folaye, sod supported at the 
sides by pilasters, crected to the memory of Cowsutus 
Prima, ‘The hall-figures of a panther, un eagle, and 
a deer are introduced above the tablet, and, below, an 
infamt geuius is represented driving a car drawn by 
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four horses. The sides of this urn are ornamented 
with pine-trees,a bird perched at the top, and another 
bird and a snake placed at the foot of each tree. 
Height, twenty-one inches, by fourteen inches six- 
eighths in width at the base. This urn was found 
in the grounds belonging to the Villa Marconi, near 
Rome, in the year 1788. 


Room V. No. 18. 

A sepulchral Urn, apparently of a square form, 
but rounded at the back. On the front, two female 
genii, clothed in Jong tunics and winged, are repre- 
wented supporting a wreath of oak-leaves, within the 
area of which is this inscription : 

TL. CLAVDIVS 
LVPERCVS 
ACTES . LIB, 

“Tiberius Claudius Lupercus, the freedman of 
Acte.”” The lid, in the shape ofa rounded pediment, 
is ornamented with the representation of two birds 
on each side of a vase; but it is modern, as well as 
the plinth at the bottom of the urn. The urn itself, 
including the lid, 1s fitteen inches six-eighths in height, 
by sixteen inches at the base. It was presented to 
the Museum in 1817, by W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. 


Room V. No. 19. 


Two carthen Olbxy, similar to thase desenbed in 
Room V. No. 6. A slab in front recoeds the names 
of the persous whose ashes they formerly contained : 


P. STENIVS PLOSURNIA 
RVPYS T. L. SALVILLA, 
DEC. 
Room ¥. Ne. 2, 
A faneral Inscription, dedicated by Eutychion to his 
ve lived nine 


daughter Eutychia, who is stated to ha 
years, nine months, twelve days, and four hours: 


2 eg SS Gly ieee ‘ain 
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D. M. 
EVTYCHIAE 
EVTYCHION 
PATER . CARISSIMAE 
BENEMERENTI . POSV 
Vi. AN. VIII. M. VIIIL. D. XII. 
H. Mn. 
It was found in the Villa Pelluchi, near the Pincian 
Gate at Rome. Heizht, eleven inches, exclusive of 
the cover, by eleven inches six-eighths in width, 


Room V. Na. 21. 


An Etruscan cinerary Urn, in baked clay. Upon 
the cover isa recumbent female figure represented 
asleep, her head resting ona pillow, A bas-relief in 
front represents Echetlus fighting with a ploughe 
share for the Gireeks at the battle of Marathon, 

The follawing is the account: which Pausanias 
gives of this combat. It happened, he wiys, as they 
relate, that a man in appearance and drew like # 
rustic, brought them assistance} who, when he had 
destroyed many of the barbarians with a plough- 
share, suddenly sanished : nor, when the Athenians 
inquired of the oracle who this unknown person waa, 
could they get any other answer than that they 
shoukl worship the hero Echetlus ‘7. 

Upon the border of the urn, over the bas-relief, is 
a short inscription, slightly cut into the clay, in 

T Yovise Ti, os di yee, Soden is TH ayn Tasuvas, re des wel 
abd ruroue aypuner cores rare hag agers wed.deve aurageucas 
secrers pera iy ipyer vitesse ached & ‘Aber, Bravo ptr é 

co %) Tepsge Eqsrhace isidivoss igen. 
~ Qua imagine,” Onann, Sylloge Inecr. Antiq. Cire. et 
ici Saclay 
Moone Actichi Lestite p. 105; Montfsueoo, Antic. Explip. 
tom. v. tab. 57, No. 3; Zotpe, Hassisil., tab, 40. 
von. 11°, P 
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Etruscan characters. It reads from right to left, and 
remains, as yet, undeciphered. 

Height of the urn, eight inches and a half, without 
the cover, by thirteen inches in length. Height to 
the head of the figure upon the cover, thirteen inches 
and a half, 

Room V. No. 22. 

A sepulchral Urn, of a square form, eight inches 
and three-quarters high, exclusive of the did, which is 
modern, and mane inches in width. A tablet in front 
bears this inscription : 

nis waniny 
CLAVDIAE 
FORTVNATAP 
CONINGI 
SANCTISSIMAL 
OPTIMAR DE SE 
MERIT AF 
Tvev NDS. AVG. LEB. 
ACTOR . XUAN GAL 
Jucundus, one of the emperor's freedmen, a leader 
or commander of forty galeati, dedicates this urn to 
the manes of Claudia Fortunata, bis most chaste aud 
deserving wife. 

Relow the tablet is a vase, from which two stems 
of ivy branch out and cover those parts of the front 
which are not occupied by the insenption, This urn 
was formerly in the collection of Sir Willian Hamil- 
ton. 

Grater gives several inscriptions in which females 
bear the name of Claudia Fortunata. 


Ryora V. No. Z3. 


The froat only of a cinerary Urn, with an inserip- 
tion from a father to the memory of his deserving 
ion ceh Lucretia, who lived twelve years aud eight 
months : 
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LVCRETIA 
QVE VIXIT 
ANN, X11. M. VID. 
PATER . B. M. ¥.'* 


Tt was presented to the British Museum in 1797, 
by Thomas Hollis, Fsq. Dimensions, eleven inches, 
by eleven inches and a half. 


Room XI]. No. 2-4. 


An Etruscan cinerary Urn, in baked clay, on the 
cover of which is oa female figure half-recumbent, 
holding a wreath in her mght band. The story of 
Echetlus is told in the bas rehef in front, exactly in 
the same manner as on No 21. An Etruscan in- 
scaiption appears on the upper part of the arn, not 
cut into the clay, asin No 21, bat painted in red 
letters. Like that in No. 21, however, it reads from 
right to lett. 

The same inscripuen occurs on a fictile cioerary 
urn, Which also bears the story of Echetlus, engraved 
in Dempsters Lérung Regalia, tol. Flor, 1723, 
tom. i. tab. liv., and which at that time belonged to 
the Cardinal Gualuen at Rome. The Gualtieri 
collection was disperser, towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Many articles belonging to it 
fell into the hands of Sir Hans Sloane. The urn, 
however, at present descnbed, came to the British 
Museum with Sir Willian Hamilton's collecuon. Its 
wrentest heiht, extended to the head of the figure 
upon the cover, is seventeen inches, the length of the 
urn thirteen inches und a half. The figures in the 
bas-relief in frout retain a consderable portion of 
the colours with which they were orzinally painted. 
The beght of thi» urn without the cover is eight 
inches and a half. 


1 Bear merent: fees. 
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A sepulchral (rn, of a square flat form; the lid 
modem. It is dedicated by T. Sex. Hectieus, to bis 
eacellent brother T. Sex. Agatha: 


DM. T. SEN. AGATHSE 
T. SKX. HECTICVS 
FRATI!® | Orrima . F. 


Height of the umn, six inches, by twelve inches 
and a halfin width. [t was presented to the British 
Museum by Thomas Hollis, Esq. 


Room V. No. 26. 


/ 
FLAVIAE 
CALENTINAL 


/ 


An oval-shaped sepulchral Vase in alabaster, with 
an inscription to Flavia Valentina. 
The urn iteelf still contains the ashes of the de- 
© No doubt for Fuaras. 
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ceased; with which, when first discovered, were 
mingled seven coins of emperors, from Antoninns 
Pius to Elagabalus, inclusive. Ht was found sn 1772, 
xbo two oo aniles fiom the Lateran Gate of Rome, 
near the Via Latina. 

Height, eizht inches and a half. 


Room Vo No, 2?, 


A square sepulchral Urn, ornamented with Lonic 
pilasters at the sides of the front, betweeu which iso 
tablet bearing an inscription to Juma Piers, whose 
bust is represented below within oo circular frame, 
supported by griffins: the lid forms a pediment. 


M.LEVNIVS OM. OL. 
HAMIELLVS . SURT . FT 
IVNIGE VIFMEDI 
CONEVGE . CAKESSEMAF 


Height at the centre of hid, tourteen inches and as 
half, by thirteen onches and a half sn width. 

The hd pomted. dts tront represents five birds 
pecking ata berry. Height to the point of the lid 
fourteen inches, by fourtecn inches in width. 


R OTD \. Nu. 24, 


An Olla or circular Urn of earthenware, similar to 
those already described in Now 6 and 19 The in- 
acnpuon placed in front of it records the name of 
Opiha Faustlla, who bved to the age of siaty-five : 

nM. 
OPILIA 
VAVSTILLA 
VIX. AN. LXV, 

Height, 13 inches, by seven inches aud a balf in 

length. 


PrP 3 
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Room V. No. 29. 


A square sepulchral Urn, the sides of which are 
ornamented with full blown roses, and the front with 
figures of birds pecking at a festoon of fruits and 
flowers pendent from rams’ heads; a tablet in the 
upper part of the front bears the words, 

COERLUAPL 
ASTERIS, 

The lid, which is ancient and roof-shaped, has 
human heads at the angles, and a bas-relief of two 
grifins supporting a wreath in front. This urn is 
ten inches im height, without the lid, by thirteen inches 
in width atthe base. It was found in the environs of 
Naples, and came to the Britsh Museum with the 
cullection of Sir Wilham Hanulton. 


Room V. No 30. 
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An oval Urn of marble, fluted, consecrated to the 
memory of Publius Octanus Secundus, by his son 
A tablet in front bears thus inscription : 

D. M. 
Pp. OCTANY 
SECUNDIE 
FIL. FEC. 


The lid is modern. Mr. Townley purchased this 
urn at Rome in 1774. [ts height, including the 
lup, is seventeen inches and a quarter. 


Room V. Nu. 30°, No. 37°, No. 39, 





Three Vases are here brought together, rich in 
their material, but without ornament or inscription. 

The first, No. 30%, is s broad, Lut elegantly-shaped 
vessel of yellow alabaster, in which white onychine 
stripes are intermixed. [ts greatest height, to the 
upper part of the lid, is twenty-one inches and a half, by 
seventeen inches and a half in width. 
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No. 37%. 





oe ere Te 


: second, No. 37°, as a sepulchral Vase ins the 


snine materin!, somewhatin the form of a truncated 
cone, with a cover, and very diminutive handles. 

Its height, to the extremity of the hid, is twenty 
inches; diameter, at tap, eight inches and ahalfs at 
the bottom, ubove the pedestal, or foot, twelve inches 
and a half. 

Nua ah, 

An Urn of alabaster, of a narrow tapering form. 
eleven inches and a half high; from the collection of 
Sir Wilham Hamilton. 

The ancient surface having been destroved by cor- 
rosion, one-half of this urn has been re-polished, in 
order to restore it to its original appearance. 

Such urns as these were not used as ossuaria only ; 
many of them were intended to contain unguents. 
Phoy, speaking of the onvx, by which the ancients an- 
derstood alabaster *, as well as the gem which we aiill 


% Ader ddaflervgires, i sadsomnsres ot. Droscor. lib, v.¢. 153. 
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No. 39, 


callonyx, says, “ Hune abqui lapidem alabastriten 
vocant, quem cavant ad vaso unguentaria, quontain 
optime servare mncortupta dicitur ™.” 

Horace, in bis Ode of Invitation to Virgil, offers 
to eachange a cash of wine for one of these onychine 
vexse]s : 

“Nach parsus onys eicet cadum "7," 

The alabaster vessel is else alluded to by Martial 
in hus epigram, “de Papilo male olente :” 

© Ungueutum fuerat, quod onyx modo parve Kerebes : 

(feet pustguam Vapilus, ecce yarum est.” 

Pliny, 1 continuaGon of the passage above quoted, 
tells us how particular the ancients were in selecting 
the colour and condition of their alabaster vases **, 
The best alabaster was furmshed by the quarries of 

2 Pla. Hiet. Nat. ib. sane 6092. Dbid. 1b. aan. 9 
~ Unguenta optimne ocseantur in atabastsia,” 

® Horat. Carm., ib. iv. Ode 12. 

* Marval, Ub. vu. Bypoyr. 95. ~ Parva gerebat” is the usual 
rembhing of the first line in the editions of Martial: bet on 
te always masculine, and parre geretas bas Leen suggested 
the commentator. 

6» Probantur quam maxime mefiei coloris, in verlies ma- 
culos), atque non trasshiedi. Vites in im corneus color aut 
candidus, ef qucqud supile vitro est.” Pha, ut cups, ib. 
sas $12. 
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Carmania and other parts of Asia; the whitest was 
got about Thebes in Egypt, and near Damascus. 
Room V. No. 3), 
A fragment of a testamentary Inscription, sawed 
from the tont of a sarcophacus found in’ 1776, in 
the Villa Pellucela, nearthe Pineoan Gate of Rome : 


ee ee ee ee ON EVIVG 

ee = = MONEMENTE. RELIQVE 

= OM QUE SUARVM ONE TVECAM 
ee = LEME RTIS STEEP ET ARVS 

- - - VIS | VSUNE FRANC IN MEINSNEAS 

- + ALATIANSE. PARTIS QVAKESE FE 


QUVARTAPR OE TD VICE NSEMAR QNAT IN IS 

BVI. KASET OITA VT RN REDITV BIVS 2 ENSS 

LAK . QVOD ANNIS Dl} NATALIS SVE FT 
KOSATIONIS ET. VIOLAR ORT PARENTAL. 
MEMORIAM SVT. BACKIFICIS QVATER 0 IN. AN- 
NVM. FACTIS .CELEBRENT OFT. KANTE ALA OMNIB. K, 
NONIS .EDIBVS .SVIS.. QV ERY SQ WE SSTB LVCR RNA, 

LVC ENN. SIBL. PONATVR INCE NSO ENPOSITO, 

From this fragment it shouid seem that. the 
testator bequeathed to his free!men and freed- 
women the usufruct of certain property. with the 
annual rent of which they were to celebrate his 
memory upon his birth-duy, and vpon the days 
when the Romans were accustamed to dress the 
tembs of their frends and benefactors with gar- 
lands; to perform sacrifices in his honour four times 
in every year; and besides thi, on the kalends, 
nones, aad ides of every month, to place in his tomb 
a lamp with incense. 

This inscriptian, in the same state of mutilation as 
at present, is engraved by Martini". The dimen- 
sions of this fragment ure thirteen inches in its great- 
est height, by eleven inches and a half in width. 

* Dallaway also has given an incorrect copy of thie inserip- 
tion im his Aurcdotes of the Arts in England. p. 334 
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Room V. No. 32. 


A sepulchral Urn, of a broad oval form, the front 
of which represents two storks destroying a serpent, 
whose head and tail coil round the necks of the 
birds. Between them isu tablet, which records that 
Pompeius Locusto, sixty-five years of age, his wife 
Attilia Clodia, aged sixty, and their son Pompeins, 
aged twenty-one, all died in one day from the effect 
of poison : 


POMPPIVS LOCVETO VIN. AN. LXV, 
ATTILIA . CLODEA . CONTIN VEX. ANLEAS, 
POMPEINS BORN. FILIVS VEX. AN. XXL. 
OMNES VSO DIR. DADEM. VENBESE. VE 
INFFLICRM DIEM. OBLERY .SVPREMY, 


At the back of this urn two other storks ure repre- 
sented drinking fromoavase, The lower part his 
flutings, and the lids ornamented with thin festoons, 
Ets heaght and wadth are each thirteen inches, ‘This 
urn was discovered on the siciuty of Rome, in that 
part which was called “esr Romanus und came to 
the [Briteh Museum with the collection of Sir 
Willian Hutmilton. 
Ruom V. No. J 

An oblong rectangular (om, with atid in the form 
ofs double-pointed roof. [tis thirteen inches in 
height, by twenty-three mehes in Jength The front 
of dis urn isdivided, by three spirally -fluted columns 
and two pilasters with loniccapntals, inte four compart. 
ments, in the lower part of each of which is re 
seuted a portal or dour, surtnounted by a tablet hung 
with « garlaacd of taurel. The first of these tablets 
only bears an inscription, to Caius Magiue Heractida, 
the sou of Quintus, of the Palatine tribe, who died nt 
the age uf eighteen : 
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( MAGIO 


Q. F. Pal. 
HERACLIDAE 


VLA. X.VEL. 
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The other three tablets are blank. The pediments 
in front of the double lid have each a bas-relief of a 
deer, attached in front by a serpent, and in the rear 
by a dog. In the division between them is a rabbit, 
feeding from a bashet of fruit. ‘Two spears, crossed, 
decorate each end of the urn. 


Roum \. No. 34. 


An Faruscan cinerary Urn, in baked clay, on the 
cover of which is represented a recumbent female, 
asleep, resting hee head upon iu pillow. A bas- 
rehef in front represents the single combat between 
the two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, as described 
in Status’ Thebais, Ib. any. 540. ‘The Furies, 
carrying their torches, stand near the combatants as 
spectators and abettors. At each end is a pilaster, 
and above the figures an Etruscan inscription, written 
from right to left, in red letters. 

Anurn exactly similar, in material, subject, aml 
inacnption, formerly in the Cardinal Gualtieri's cal- 
lection ut Rome, is engraved in Dempster's Etruria 
Regales, tom. ii. tab, hin. 

The present urn came to the Museum with Sir 
William Hainilton’s collection. Its height, tachaling 
the head of the figure upon the cover, is fileen 
inches; length of the urn, seventeen inches. 

The story of Ewocles and Polynices (like that of 
Echetla) was a favourite subject with the ancient 
nrtists, Pausanias says it was one of the subjects 
which were represented upon the chest of Cypsclus ™. 


Roun V. No, 35. 

A Sarcophagus, rounded st the ends, upon the 
front of which the marriage of Cupid and Payche in 
represented. They are rectining upon a couch, in 
the manner described by Apuleius in his “ Goklen 

* Pauses. Etiec. prior., c. 19, edit. Kuhnii, p. 425. 

VOL. 21°, Q 
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Asa.” A tripod table, in front, bears a fish, and 
near it is.an infant Cupid playing beneath the couch 
with a rabbit. Other Cupids and Pavches act as 
attendants, performing on musical instruments, or 
bringing fruits and other offerings in bonour of the 
nuptids  Phissurccphagus was brought from Rome, 
many vears apo, by the Duke of st. Albans It 
measures foar feet four inches in dength, by fifteen 
inehes anda halt in heiht, and eazhteen inches in 
width. 
Room V2 Na J, 


A square sepulchral Urn, on the front of which 
isa tablet bearing an inseripuon to D. Albiccus 
Licinus : 

DP OALRIOCL LICE 
ANTONE LIBERALS. 

On cach side of the inserption asa head of 
Bacchus taurtormis, supporting a festoon et oak. 
leaves, at which two binds are packing. Two Hares 
appear at the lower corners of tae urn A basket 
of frant, snd two more buds, forui the chief ornament 
of the lid, whieh as formed the a hagh root. This 
urn was purchased by Mr. Townles, in 1756, at the 
sale of Sir Charles Frederick's collection. 


Room V. No. J’. 


An Urn of clegant shape, with two solid ears or 
handles, formed by mushs of the bearded Bacubus 
crowned with ivy, 

Tn front is this inscription, ino which the sand y 
in ewNvar form one letter: 

DM. 
PLAVIAR BVNYAF, 
TITIVS . INSTYVS 
LIVGE . CARISS, 
M. ¥. 
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fram Titius Justus to his dearest wife Flavia Eunya. 
The word iivat is obviously a mistake of the 
pculptor fur CONIVG! 


Room V. No, 37. 


&, . by 
4a = Tose 
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The festoon formed by the branches of a sine in 
full Jeaf, with it» fruit, suspended from the Bac. 
chanahan beads, recalls a passage of Tibullus, lb, ii. 
eleg. L: 

“ Bacche veni, duicisque tuis ¢ comibus uve 
Pev.deat 1." 

On the side of the urn which is opposite to the 
inscription, the same masks aupport branches of the 
ulive. 


The lid is modern. Height of the urn, without 


T! See aleo “ Senatusconenlt: de Bacchanalitbus Expilicaln, 
auctum Matihxv 4.5) p'w," ol Nesp. 1729, py 51, JZ. 
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the lid, fourteen inches, by ten inches and a half in 
width. 
Rvom V. No. 38. 

The front of a sepulchral Cippus, found in the 
Villa Pelluchi, near the Pincian Gate at Rome *®. 
The inscription upon itis from Lb. Dasumius Cal- 
listus to his excellent freed-woman and most chaste 
and deserving wife, Dasumia Soteris, with whom 
he had lived for thirty-five vears without any dis- 
agreement; wishing that she had survived him, 
rather than have left him the survivor: 


bpoM 
PASV MEAP SUOTRRIDD. U1 
BLRTAEL .OPTIMAR FT .CON 
IVGE . SANCTISSIMAR . BERNE 
MEK. FRG. DL. passive CAL 
LISTVS .CVM. QVA. VIX. AN 
XEXV L SINE VELA Qul/ 
RKRELLA .OPTANS ONT LPSA 
SIRE. POTIVS OSV PRESTES FV 
ISShT . QUAM JSR. SIBE. SUPER 
STITEM . RELIQVISSET £5 


It was published by Fabrett: in his Inscriptions, 
p. 297, 
Room V. No. 40. 


An altar-shaped «epulchral Urn, of an upright 
rectangular form in front, but ruunded at the back. 
The front is ornamented at the upper corners by the 
heads of rams, and at the lower by two birds. A 
festoon of laurel hangs suspended from the rams’ 
horns. A tablet, immediately below which is a 
Medusa's head, bears an inscription, intimating that 
Jania Lais, a slave, consecrated this urs two the 


* Dallaway's Ancoiotes of the Artin Eaglaad, p. 329. 
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memory of Isochryses, her master, who died at the 
age of twenty-four: 
pis MANIN 
ISUCHRYSE 
VoAL MXDIEEL 
Ivnia 
LAIs 
SEM 
he NK 
MERENTE 


The height of this urn, exclusive of the lid) and 
plinth, which are modern, is thirteen mches, by nine 
inches and a quarter in width. Tt was formerly ia 
the Matte: collection. 


Reom V. No, 41. 

Another Olla, of circular Urn, let into a recess in 
the wali, in front an insenption dedicated by Apuleia 
Helpis to her deserving danghter, Apuleia Tychen, 
who lived thirty-seven years: 

DIS MANIA, 

APVERIA HPLPIS PRCIT 
APVLFIAR . TYCHYNI. F, SVAR 
BUNK . MEKENT. QVAR 
VIXIT J. ANKNIS, ZXXVIL 


Dimensions of the inscription, eleven inches and 

three-quarters in length, by nine inches in height. 
Room V. No. 42. 

The front of « funeral Urn, in the upper part of 
which two birds are represented’ contending for 
some fruit. A tablet below bears an inscription 
from Flavius Apollonius to his deserving wife, 
Flavia Provincia, who died at the age of thirty- 
three, with whom he lived twenty-two yearns. He 
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also dedicated this urn jointly to themselves, theit 
children, and their posterity : 
Dp. M. 
FLAVIAE . PROVINGIAE 
QVAb . VIXNIT CAN. ANNU 
FLAVINS | APOLLONIVS 
CONISGE . SVAR BENE 
MEMENTE PbO 
CVM QNA LC VINET . AN. 
NNO OFT stl 
Er . SVEN. POSTARISQ. PORVM. 


Height, fourteen inches: width, eleven inches. 


Room Vo No. 43. 


A square sepulchral Ura, fourteen inches and a 
quarter high. tneluding the hd, by sixteen: inches 
and a halfon width. Tn the centre of the front is a 
tablet, supported by two eagles, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Dis MANInVS 
PILIAE PHELTATAL 
M.OPILIVS | PVC ARPYS 
CONTVGE. BOM. 
FECIT. FT. STBI. 


Within the pediment of the tid, which is roof- 
shaped, is a small bust of Prho Philtata, to whom 
this urn is dedicated. 

Mr. Combe says, the most remarkable part: of 
this urn is a peculiarity in the hid. by which we are 
reminded of a very curions custoin which the an- 
cients occasionally practmed in bonour of their de- 
ceased friends. After the funeral mten had been 
soleninized, it was not unusual to visit the ashes of 
the departed at stated periods, and to make offerings 
to them of wine, milk, and frankincense, and to 
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adorn their urns with warlands of flowers”. These 
visits were sometimes acts of friendship, and some- 
times the performance of them was expressly en- 
joined by the testament of the deceased. tn order 
that this costom maght more conveniently be com: 
plied with, a patera has been formed on the top of 
the id ot this arn, andiin the bowl of the pater i au 
aperture, through which the wine, omtinents, Ac. 
Were, on these oceasions, poured upon Che ashes, 

This ura was formerly ia the collection af Sir 
Willian Haonlton, 


Ruom Vo No. ot 


The front of a Sarcophagus, be uso an iserip- 
tion for a child of the name of Esiderus, who lived 
five years, twelve diss, and five hours. Dermes, 
probably the tather of Iidorus, who was likewise one 
of the einperor’s tieedinen, dedicated this sarcophagus 
to himeel! aud tas descendants: 

I> &. 
Beliy HV VINEE 
ANS ON TIES NSE OY, 
MO RMES ANG LEB. bROOT 
RIED OR SSE Row thithedt, 


Height, nine mnches and three-quarters, by fourteen 
Inches nnd ahall.  Thisinscription was presented to 


the British Muscums by Phonsas Molli., bay, in 1797, 


ot Alert hoc ungwenta ind, serhaque sepuichrais 
Ur wlit, Custes a idee ft iaha wee 
Hepat, pooh Dh w oe, 
* Jam tami extineto cies) aia dis a ferebsnt, 
Compeaayue sepos busta pubst an” 
Ciend, Fast. bbw. v. 425. 
“ Atdoe aiiquis eeniot, votetrs seoeratus amusgs, 
Agaua cvastructo seria dalat tumul.,” 
Titasih lab. ai. ef. 4, 
% Tesct. of the Anc. Marbics in the British Museom 
part v. p. 42, 4to. Lond. 3526. 
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Roman Pavanext. 
Room \. 


In the centre of the floor of this sepulchral 
chamber is preserved a Roman tessellated pave- 
ment, discovered under the south-west angle of the 
Hank of Encland, London, in the year } 805, about 
twenty-feet west of the westernmost-gate of the 
Bank opening into Lothbury, and at the depth of 
eleven fect below the surface of the earth. It was 
presented tothe Museum by order of the Directors of 
the Bank, in 1806. The centre part of the pattern is 
composed of very small, black, white, and red tessella, 
forming a square of four feet, surrounded by a border 
nine inches in width, formed by tesser@ of 8 larger 
nize, and of a coarse pottery material, The whole 
forms a square of five feet six inches, 


Anoro- Roman Sarvcuaas. Stoxx Unne, ynom Cosstemromp 
asp SovTurine4r. 


Room VII. 


A sculptured stone receptacle or Urn, three feet 
nine inches in length, by one foot one inch in 
height, in its interior; of a form appreaching to half- 
oval, The front is angular, and presents three 
faces or divisions, ornamented by a female and two 
male busts in cuare rebef, much injured. It is 
supposed, from this circumstance, originally to have 
contained three other urns or vases of a smaller 
form. 

When Horsley wrote his ‘ Britannia Romana,” he 
saw this urn lying neglected in the mill at Ches- 
terford, in Essex, in the neighbourhood of which 
it ia believed to have been found. This monument 
was subsequently engraved in a detached plate, at 
the expense of Dr. Foote Gower. Ia March, 1903, 
Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq., presented it to the 
British Museam. He had received it from Dr. 
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Gower, who had obtained it from o blacksmith at 
Chelmsford, in whose yard it had held water. It is 
likewise engraved in Gough’s edit. of “ Camden's 
Britannia,” vol. ii. pl. 18, 

Dr. Gower supposed this urn to have been a re- 
ceptacle of ashes of the hind culled by Montfaucoa 
und others Quicforium*'. 

At the left-hand corner, at the entrance of the same 
room or vestibule in which the Chesterford urn stands, 
raised upon the lid of a stone sarcophagus, is an urn 
of the rudest form, nearly spherical, of very strong 
red pottery : it stands twenty inches and a half in 
height, and i» sufficiently capacious to hold twenty 
gallons. It was discovered at SouthHeet, near Gruves- 
end, in Kent, in the month of January, 1801: and 
then contained some burnt bones, and pieces of 
broken glass of a blueish colour, which the workmen 
threw away. The glass was the remains of a small 
battle, with flat sides 

The sarcophagus, upon the lid of which this um of 
pottery ieee was also found at Southfleet, later in 
the same year. It has the appearance of a many 
stone divided into two parts, body and lid; is four 
feet four inches in length; and when the two, which 
fit each other in a groove, sre closed, stands three 
feet two inches high. ‘The interior, both above and 
below, is excavated in an oval form to considerable 
depth and height, and in the roughest manner. In 
this oval recess, when the sarcophagus was first 
opened, were found two glans urns or vases, con- 
taining each a considerable quantity of the remains 
of barnt bodies: both urns were open at the top; but 
one of them, containing the lesser portion of the 
bodies, to the extent of a third of the urn only, was 
filled to the brink with s transparent liquor. The 


*} See Camd. Brit, edit. 1789, vol. ii p. 62. 
a5 
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ginsa urns are preserved in another part of the Mu- 
deum collection. 

An account of the discovery of these and other 
antiquities, found at Southtleet at the same time, was 
communicated to the Socety of Antiquaries® by the 
Rev. Peter Rashleigh, the rector of the parish, by 
whose son, George Rashlengh, bay. the antiquities 
above described were presented to the British Maseain 
in 1836. The spot where they were found was un- 
questionably a Roman burving-place. 

* See the Archaenlugia, vol. xiv rp 7-221, and Vw vi. 


MARV. KAMA. AL, Where they ate eusraved. 
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Cnapren XVIII 


SEPLLCHRAL CIPPL 


A Crreces is a dow) column, usually bearing an 
Imsenphion. Po form it was sometimes round, some. 
tunes rectangular, and sometimes of uncertain figure ; 
and was frequently sathout eather base or capital, 

The uses to winch Cippe were apphed were various. 
With distances engraved upou thems, they served ns 
nulhary columns From the reverses of ancient coins, 
appease that decrees of the senate were occasionally 
mpscnibed upon thet.  Phes were setup as land. 
maths: ane employed more frequcatly than for any 
other purpose a. sepulchral monuments The rome, 
sOleums and bursing-grounds of the Homans were 
full of thea. 

The whotoof the Cippi an the Pownles collection 
of marktes are of this dad dex mption They are 
mostly rectangle. one oor two are excavated in the 
Upper port, inte fern of adie cn or erater, and in 
one instance the apper part, or roofof the cippus, ds 
perforated to recenve bbatwns Phe creater part bear 
short mscriptrons sa frome 

Coppi of the rectangular form, when without in- 
xcriptions, from the camilanty of ther ornaments, 
have frequently been taken tor altar 


Roow VE. No Th 
The capital or upper division of a votive Cippus, 
It represents two Birds, in hos-rehet, drinking from a 
basin, behind which is a terminal hgure of the God 
of Lampsacus. ‘The aides are ornamented with the 
heads of fauns and Lacchantes, with sume other 
ornaments, 
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Lampsacus, an old Greek city on the Hellespont, 
was noted for its temple to Venus Meretrix, and the 
obscenities practised by its inhabitents under the 
sanction of public worship. It was in remote limes 
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a considerable place, and even under the Romans it 
had temples and other public buildings. It in now 
only a village, abundantly productive of wine, almost 
equal in flavour to that of Oporto when long matured 
in English cellars, and for which it still deserves to 
be sacred to Bacchus '. 


Room Vi. Na. 33, 


A rectangular sepulchral Cippus, hollow, bearing 
the general appearance of an altar. In front isa 
tablet to the memory of Viriw Primitiva, the wife of 
Lucius Virus Hels, who died at the age of eighteen 
years, one month, and twenty-four days; 


D M. 
VIRIAF 
PRIMITIVAE 
VIN. ANN, XVIDE. 
MENS . 1. DIF. XXIV 
LL. VIRIVS . HELEVA 
CONIVGEL. DVLCIS 
HAVEDUMINA VALE . DOMN 


Below the tablet a festoon of fruits and flowem hangs 
suspended from two rams’ heads at the cornem; from 
which, and trom two goats’ heads, at the corners oppo- 
site to the front, similar festoons are suspended to 
ornament the sides. At the lower corners of the 
front are two sphinxea, with a head of Pan in the 
area between them; at the lower corners opposite 
are two birds. A prefericulum above the festoon, 
and a lamb below, on one side; anda patera and 
lamb on the other adorn the sides. Cavaceppi 
engraved this marble in his “ Raccolta di Statue,” 
tom ii. tav. 6. 
Room VI. No. 45. 
A rectangular sepulchral Cippus, without an in- 


} See Dallsway’s Constantinople, p. 366. 
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scription. On the front, beneath a festaon com- 
posed of fruits and foliage, suspended from the skulls 
of bulls, are two birds resting on the edge of a vase, 
out of which they are druking. Diunensions, twenty- 
three inches in height by mmeteen sches and a hall 
in width at the base, 


Room Vio Nas ou, 

A square sepuliliral C ppus, two feet one unch and 
an eighth ino hbeaght, by one foot three aiches snd 
ws halt on width; cranmented) weuh fliate} columns 
and pilasters, rams’ beads, gemn, Ac On a tablet 
in front, an inscripliot to Mo Gass Superstes — 

Mu. CORLTO 
SVPERSTITI 
FRATEI 
OFTiwa 
CC. COPRLIVG 
BECUNDYS - F. 


Room XI. No. 1°. 

A rectangular sepulchral Cippus, the front and 
sides of which are nehly ornamented with masks, 
festoons of fru, and birds © at the back is a poppy- 
plant. It ss without inscriphon. 


Room NT Nu ot. 
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A rectangular sepulchral Cippus, two fect six inches 
high, the inscription upon which hes been erased, 
Under the cormece are heads of Jupiter Ammon, and 
irom it hangs a lurge festoon of laurel. In the centre 
isan Pbis destroving a serpent, and underneath are 
two eagles, betwixt which ao butterfly is attached by 
two sparrows. On the sides are the patera and the 
porfenculum, rans’ hends, festoons, swans, and spare 
rows, This marble formerly stood ino the Burioni 
Villa at Rome. 


Room NIDNo 25. 


A large square sepulchral Cippus, two fect eight 
inches and a hell in heraht, by two feet in wrth, 
with fluted columus ond pilasters at the corners, 
bearing anoinscripuon to Marcus Clodius Herma, 
Annius Felix, and Tyrannus: 


Dis MANIBVE 
M,C LOUIO 
Ht - MAK 
CONTVOL OPTIMO 
ET ANNIO FFLICH FRATHE 
eecir 
ANNIA AVGVSTALIS 
ET TYRANNY CARISAIMO®, 


Beneath isa representation of Cupid driving a car 
drawn by four horses, in which an aged figure is 
seated, carrying off a female; probably intended for 
the rupe of Proserpine by Pluto, This fable an ex- 


* This insenption, with some variation, was pullihed by 
Muraton, 19 his Thesaus. Inserpt. p. 1525. if then stood 
in the church of Santa Masia Maggiore. Yalretts likewsne 
quotes it, ch. v. Nu. 220, on account of the ornaments which 
eurrvand it; at which time st wae placed ww the Villa Negroni. 
a Cai. auual lala re pecs ae the 

wa. L, ost, p- See way, 
Anecd. of the Asts, p. zh. : 
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tremely common upon works of art, especially sar 
cophagi; being particularly appropriate to funeral 
monuments, from its obvious allusion to the fate of 
persons who were carried away by an untimely and 
premature death. Pluto is always represented and 
described in a chariot drawn by four horses’, 

Addison, noticing the antique bassi-rilievi: which 
he suw at Rome, says, “I remember I was sery 
well pleased with the device of one that [ met 
with on the tomb of a voung Roman lady, which had 
been made for her by her mother. The sculptor had 
chosen the mpe of Proserpine for his device, where 
in one end you might see the god of the dead (Pluto) 
hurrying away os beautiful virgin (Proserpina), and 
at the other the grief and distraction of the mother 
(Ceres) on the occasion. PT have since observed the 
same device upon several sarcophagi that have in- 
closed the ushes of men or boys, maids or matrons : 
for when the thought took, though at first it received 
its rise from such» particular occasion as IT have wen- 
tioned, the ignorance of the sculptors applied it pro- 
misxcuously. [know there are authors who discover 
a mystery in this device ©” 

Upon this cippus another is placed, of a circular 
form, in part hollow; one foot three quarters of an 
inch in height, and one foot one inch and three- 
quarters in width ; inwnbed with the name of Phe- 
nariste the wife of Philophanus : 

SHNAPISTHE 
THE 41 VOEANnor, 


Room XI. No, 33, 
A square sepulchral Cippus, with a tablet in front, 
bearing the following inscription : 
* See Millingen's Ancient Unedited Monuments, dia. Lond 
1822, p. a4. 


* Adanon's Remasks on orveral of Maly, kc. Sve. 
Lead. 1733, p. 195. = 
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VIPRANIA . NM. VIPRANI 
MVSA. ET. L. THALASRA 
R181 ET 
TI. CLAVDIO . AVG. L. EPICTETO’, 


Festoons of fruits and flowers, suspended from 
rams’ heads, ornament the front and sides, On one 
of the sides, above the festoon, n butterfly, on the 
other a grasshopper, is represented, both caught by 
two birds. 

On the top of this cippus, behind the acrolls and 
circular pediment which ornament the upper part, 
ure two cavities, shaped like funnels, to receive Vita: 
Gons, An cagle, with wings expanded, is represented 
in front, above the tablet. 


Room XI. Nu. 40. 


A monuinental Inscription, cut from the front of a 
sepulchral cippus, to the memory of Claudia ‘Pychen. 
Its dimensions, seventeen inches three-cighths, by 
eight inches : 

D. M. 

M. Vipiva. crap’ 

TITVLVM | POSSIT 
CLAVDIAR . TYCHYNI 
CONIVGL . KARISHIM. 
CVM QVA . VIX. ANNIS 
-- 1 MENS. VI. DEER. 

11. HOR. XIN DIE 

MORTIS . GHATIAS 

MAXIMAS . FOL 
APV?T . Dros . ET 
APVT . HOMINES. 


Under the same number, above an altar to Diana, 
is a circular vase, or capital of a sepulchral cippus, 


> This inscription bs jn Bowssasd, 1 iid, pl. 86. It 
wos at that tims in the Villa Cosi. ; 
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decorated with foliage. Round the rim above, the 
symbolical serpent is represented, with its tail in its 
mouth. ‘This vase is one foot eleven inches in 
height. It is without inscription of any kind. This 
is an elegant vase, bat is perhaps not ancient, 


Room XI. No. 51. 


A large rectangular sepulchral Cippus, ornamented 
at the corners with columns aud fluted pilasters, with 
an inscription to Agria Agatha : 


dD. M. 
AGRIAE 
AGATHE 
POSTIENSIS FALVS © 
TVTOR . SLVIR, AVG. PT 
AGRIA . THRAPHOSA © HLREDES 
DE sVO.,. FECERVNT 
BL ET. SE. BI. M, 


Various animals ornament the upper cornice. The 
sides are adorned with griffins. ‘The explanation of 
Sevir Aucustalis will be found in Facciolatis Lexicon. 


© The small ¢ in Thailus was an after-insertion of the 
sculptor, whu had then no room to insert the letter which he 
had omitted io ats form of a capital; or perhaps the rounded 
termination of the small 1 may unply it to be au insertion of 
later time than Roman, 
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CHaptrr XEX. 


ALT ARS, 


Tie altars of the Greeks were originally made of 
heaps of earth, and sometimes of ashes, as that of the 
Olympian Jupiter mentioned by Pausanias'. In 
process of time they were formed of brick, and most 
commonly of stone. They were originally placed 
on Mountains, in groves, and by the side of high- 
ways; but when temples were built, they were usually 
transferred to those edifices, thouch altars were often 
erected where there was no temple. 

The altars among the Greeks were of three classes : 
Eprvpot, those which were designed for burnt offer- 
ings ; d@mvpor, those on which no fire was used; and 
dvaipaxros, without blood, those on which tire might 
be used to consume vegetable productions, but upon 
which no blood was to be spilt. Cakes of meal, fruit, 
and libations, were the ordinary offerings upon the 
two last classes of altars. 

Venus had an altar at Paphos, which was drai- 
paxrog (free from blood), but not dzupo¢ (without 
fire). Tucitus® savs she was worshipped “ precibus 
et igne puro,” by supplications and fire alone. 

The Greek altars were usually rectangular, but 
occasionally circular; sometimes they were of a 
triangular form. The Roman altars resembled the 
Greek. 

The usual mode of consecrating altars was by 
placing a crown or garland of flowers upon them, 


+ Pausan. Eliac. prior. c. xiii. 
2 Tacit. Hist. it. 3. 
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anointing them with oil, and then offering upon 
them libations of wine and oblations of fruits. The 
unction with oil, a practice derived from the most 
remote antiquity, formed the principal feature in the 
ceremony of their consecration. 

On public festivals the altars were usually hung 
with wreaths of flowers ; whence, in later times, when 
they were for the most part made of stone or marble, 
the heads of bulls, from which festoons of flowers 
were suspended, were often sculptured upon them. 
Instances of such altars will be found in the Elgin 
Room, Nos. 117, 121, 179; as well as among the 
altars about to be described. 

Altars, as well as temples, were accounted so sacred 
by the ancient Greeks, that most of them had the 
privilege of protecting malefactors of various descrip- 
tions, debtors, and even slaves, who fled to them for 
refuge; and it was deemed an act of sacrilege to 
force the fugitive away. 

The most ancient altars were adorned with seg- 
ments of spheres, called horns. The figures of Ro- 
man altars upon coins are rarely, if ever, without 
them; and the altars which remuin in the ruins of 
old Rome have the same ornament. Moses was 
commanded toerect an altar with four horns’. These 
horns served for various uses. Victims were fastened 
to them; and supplicants who implored protection 
clung to them. 

The sanctity of temples, images ‘, and altars, was 
generally preserved inviolate until the time of Tibe- 
rius Cesar, who, seeing the encouragement which 


® Exod., c. ii, ver. 27. 

* In the frieze from the Temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Basse, now in the British Museum, No. 10 of the Phigaleian 
marbles, Hippodamia, the wife of Pirithous, is represented 
upon her knees. clinging in terror to the i of Diana. See 
the Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, vol, ii. p. 197. ° 
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such asyla held out to crime, is said to have abolished 
all except those of the temple of Juno at Samos and 
of a temple of Esculapius. Tacitus, however, speaks 
of them as being only reformed, and their privileges 
abridged, by his direction. 

Independently of the public altars of the Greeks 
and Romans, they had also private or domestic altars, 
which, amony the Romans, were dedicuted to the 
Lares or Penates, the household-gods. The Greeks 
called them Lryeapant, and the Latins foct, These 
éoyapat and foct were but one step in height from the 
ground, 

It was usual to inseribe upon the altars the name 
or character of the divinity to whom they were dedi- 
cated. St. Paul speaks of an altar at Athens in- 
scribed to the “ Unkuown God.’ Sometimes the 
attributes of the divinity only were sculptured upon 
the altar, without inscription. Of the former kind the 
present collection furnishes instances, in the altars to 
the Bona Dea Anuaniensis, to Diana, to Silvanus, 
and to the Tyrian Hercules : of the latter, instances 
are afforded in altars to Apollo and Bacchus; on the 
front of the latter Silenus is represented riding upon 
a panther. 

The instruments and vessels of sacrifice often occur 
upon these altars as ornaments. 1. The securtis, or 
axe with which the victim was slain. 2. The seceapita, 
or culler, with which the sacrifice was cut to pieces. 
3. The prefericulum, or ewer, which contained the 
wine for libation. 4. The patera, or bowl into which 
the wine was poured before it was thrown upon the 
altar. The patera was broad and shallow, with a 


* So far did the Romans carry their superstition, that on the 

iline Hill an altar was consecrated to bad fortune. Cicero 

de Natura Decorum, lib. iii. ¢. 25, says, “ Aram mais fortune 

mera ¥ ree videmus.” See also Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
a. © de 
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rising in the middle, and had sometimes one or two 
projecting handles. The prefericulum and the patera 
were so nearly related in their use, that they fre- 
quently occur together, in bas-reliefs, upon the same 
side of the altar ; and sometimes the securis and culter 
appear together. 

Room VI. No. 17. 

A votive Altar sacred to Apollo. In front, a raven 
resting upon a festoon of laurel, suspended from the 
upper corners. On each of the sides a laurel-tree is 
represented: it has no inscription. Height, sixteen 
inches five-eighths, by thirteen inches in width. 


Room VI. No. 19. 


An Altar of Roman work, ornamented with Egyp- 
tian figures. In front a female figure, conjectured to 
be a priestess of Isis, in) bas-relief, kneeling, holds 
a tablet before her, on which are represented two 
birds. Above, on each side, an [bis is rudely cut in 
outline. On one side of this altar is a figure of Apis, 
with the crescent; on the other, (wo male figures in 
lengthened robes, one opening a book in the form of 
a voll, the other holding a torch. At the back the 
genius of spring ts represented by a youthful figure, 
on one side of whom is a rose-tree, and on the other 
a basket of flowers. 

Dimensions, two feet two inches in height, by four- 
teen inches in the largest width. 

Room VI. No. 24, 

Another Altar of Roman work, ornamented in a 
similar manner with Egyptian figures. In front is 
another priestess kneeling, also bearing a tablet be- 
fore her. On one side of the altar, Apis, bearing a 
star upon the centre of his body; on the other two 
hippopotami among the reeds of the Nile, with a 
figure of Harpocrates, or the god of Silence, beyond. 
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At the back, summer is represented by 2 youthful 
figure, nearly naked, with a bunch of corn in his right 
hand, and a sickle in the left; a vessel filled with 
ears of corn is below. 

This altar is one foot eleven inches high. Width, 
at top, fourteen inches. This and the altar preceding, 
(No. 19,) with the bas-relief’ at their backs and sides, 
are engraved in the “ Museum Odescalelum,” fol, 
Rom. 1752, tom. ii. tabb. viii. wliv. alvii. J. Lie Dili, 


Room VIL No. 50, 


A votive Altar, sacred to Bacchus. [In the front, 
Silenus riding on a panther, with the ¢hyrsus in his 
hand, and above him the crotola, or castanets. On 
the sides, a prefericulum and a patera. Height, two 
feet two inches anda half, by sixteen inches and a 
half in width at the base. This altar was purchased 
at Rome, from Piranesi, in 1771. 


Room VI. No. 67, 


A votive Altar, with a dedicatory inscription from 
C. Tullius Hesper and Tullia Restituta, to Bona 
Dea Annianensis. 

C. TVLLIVe . HESPER 
Ef . TVLLIA . RESTITVTA 
HON Tf, DEAE . ANNIA 
NENSI . SANCTISSIM. 
DONVM 
POSVERVNT 

The ruardian-goddess, whom the Romans desig- 
nated as Bona Dea, was Fauna, Fatua, or Fatuella, 
the wife of Faunus. Her festival was celebrated on 
the Ist of May. Women only assisted at it. Accord- 
ing to Macrobius, she was the same as Tzara ‘. 


* Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, Jib. i. c. 12, says mach upon 
the wurship of the Hona Dea. See also Tomasious de Dona- 
ris. Atv. Patav. 1654, p. 109. Numerous inscriptions to the 
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Room XI. No. 17. 


A votive Altar to Silvanus, whose figure is repre- 
sented upon it in bas-relief,for the most part naked. 
He wears a short mantle fastened round his neck, 
and has boots which come half-way up the legs; 
these are his only garments: a sickle is in his right 
hand, and with his left he supports, in the fold of his 
mantle, a collection of fruits. On one side of him is 
the stem of a large tree, without foliage. On the 
other a cypress, and below, a dog seated. A vessel for 
libations, with a lamb beneath, ornaments one of the 
sides of this altar; on the other, a patera and a hog 
are represented. 

Silvanus, as his name imports, was the rustic 
deity who presided over woods. Virgil mentions the 
cypress as a distinguishing attribute of this god : 


“Et teneram ab radice ferens, Silvane, cupressum *,” 


Bena Dea, and the present one amongst them, are given in 
Orelli’s Collection of Latin Inscriptions, 8vo. Turin, 1827, 
tom, i. } 16, 1512-27. 

Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. iii. ver. 243, advises the ladies 
who have no hair to place a sentinel at the toilet-door, or to 
dress in the temple of the Buna Dea, where mea were not ad- 
nutted : 

“ Qua male crinita est, custodem in limine ponat, 
Orneturve Bone semper in ade Dee.” 

Anagnia, now Anagni. A city of the Hemici, and appa- 
reutly the chief city of the confederation. Virgil, £a. vii. 68), 
gives to ia the epithet of “ dives.” See Gell's Topogr. 
of Reme its Vicinity, Svo. London, 1834, i. p. 94. The 
rernains consist of a few walls only. 

T Georg,, lib. i. v.20. Lilius Greg. Gyraldus de Diis Gea- 
tium, fol. Lugd. 1565, p. 377, says, “ Sylvanus deus, qui Cy- 
perissum puerum amasee ibetur. Puer hic C 
mansuctissimam cervam habebat, quam cum Sylvanus ignares 
occidisset, puer est dolore extinctus, quem Deus amater mm Ce- 

) ojus Bomunis vestit, et cam pro selatio pastases 
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The sacrifice of a hog to Silvanus is noticed in Ju- 

venal’s sixth Satire : 
ts Cedere Silvano porcum.”* 

A bas-relief, formerly in a private collection at 
Rome, in which the figure of Silvanus is represented 
in the same attitude us on the present altar, and sur- 
rounded by similar attributes, is encraved in ‘Tomu- 
sinus’ * De Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis,’ 4to. Patav. 
1654, p. IS4, and is described by Grater. 

Horace says that libations of milk were poured 
out to Silvanus : 

“ Agricola priscs, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus, et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum socus operum et pueris, et conjuge fidi, 
Tellurem porce, Sylvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis avi * 


Our ancient swains, of hardy, vigorous kind, 

At harvest-home, used to unbend the mind 

With festal sports; those sports, that bad them bear, 

With cheerful hopes, the labours of the year. 

Their wives and children shared their hours of mirth, 

Who shared their toils; when to the Guddess Earth 

Grateful they sacrificed a teeming swine, 

And pour'd the milky bow! at Sylvan's shrine : 

Then to the Genius of their flecting hours, 

Mindful of life’s short date, they offer'd wine and flow’rs.” 

Francis. 
Another author has preserved the form of invoca- 
tion to Silvanus: ‘O father, I entreat and conjure 
you, that you will be propitious and gracious to me 
aud to my bouse and family; that you will disperse, 
forbid, and repel all maladies known and unknown, 
barrenness, mortality, calamities, and pestilence ; 
that you will give increase to my fruits, corn, vines, 
and trees; that you will preserve my shepherds and 
their flocks, and give health and safety to us all.”’ 
See more of the worship of Sitvanus in Banier, 


® Hor, Epist., lib. ii. ep. 1. 
VOL, 11°. B 
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Mythologie, 4to. Par. 1738, tom, ii. p. 391.  Sil- 
vanus and Pat were sometimes confounded. 

A votive altar to Silvanus was found in 1750, on 
the high moors or fells near Stanhope, in the county 
of Durham °. It was dedicated by C. Tetins Victorius 
Micianus, in consequence of the capture of a boar 
which had been in vain sought for by other hunters. 
Two other inscriptions to Silvanus, one found in 
Strrlingshire, the other in Cumberland, are recorded 
by Horsley °°. 

Dimensions of the present altar, two feet four 
inches and a half in height, by sixteen inches in 
width. 

Rovin XI, upon No, 20. 

A circular Altar, ornamented with the heads of 
bulls from which festoous are suspended. It was 
presented to the Museum in 1525, by A, E. Impey, 
Esq. Et is inseribed— 

DISIKAETS 
TAQEQS 
Kil 
ATABAMEPLAUS 
TAY MATPUS 
EATTOT. 

Height, seventeen inches and a half, by thirteen 
inches two-cighths in diameter. 


Room X1.. upon Nu. 40. 


A small rectangular Altar, eleven inches in height 
by nine inches six-eighths in width. The front bears 
a dedication of it from Aur. Thimoteus to Diana : 


AVR . 5S THIMO 
TEVS . DEAE Di 
ANAE 


D. GD. 


* See the Philos. Transact. No. 48i, and Gough’. Camd. 
edit. 1809, vol. iii, p. 363, 


* Britannia Romana, pp, 207, 286. 
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The three other sides are decorated with mystical 
sculptures, 


Room VI. No. 64. 

The front of a votive Altar, with an inscription for 
the safe return of Septimins Severus and his family 
from some expedition : 

FORTVNAE . AVG. - 8 
PRO. SALVIE. ET. REDITV 


DOMINORVM No 2 ee te 
SEVERE. PH. LT 
ANTONINE. PIL. AVG - - 7° 

i! 


PP IVLIAR . AVG. MUTIOS 
AVGG- 2 - et eee a 
ANTONIVS, LIB. 
PROXIMVS . A. LIEBE LLIN. 
VOTO . SVSCEPIO 
“yD, Qop. 

The parts in the inscription which are erased con- 
tained the name of Geta, which, by a severe edict of 
his brother Caracalla, was ordered to be erased from 
every inscription throushout the Romaa empire '’. 


 Nostr. In this and in the following notes on this inserip- 
tion, the erased parts are proposed to bu restored by the words 
printed in ita ics. 

MEP, 

1 Sept. Geta Ang. fir. 

1@ Antonine et CGcte, 

* Camden, tn his Britannia, gives an inscription from the 
front of another vot.ve altar found in Monmuuthehire, commu 
nicated tu him by Dr. Godwin, Bishop of Liandaff, in which 
the name of Geta was erased. See Gougi’s Camiden., fol, 
1809, vol. iii, p. 108. Belzoni discovered an inscription 
near Assonan, in Eyyyt, in which also the name of Gete was 
erased. Egypt. Anuy., Lib, of Entertain. Koowl., i. p. 361, 
Ureil, in tas Latio Loscriptions, Svo. Turici, 1827, tom. i. p. 
216, gives one in which Gvta has escaped erasure. 
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This bas-relief, two feet seven inches hich, be- 
longed toa Mr. Topham, of Windsor, who possessed 
several valuable marbles, which came by inheritance 
to Mr. Topham Beauclerk, at whose sale the present 
antiquity was purchased. 

Room XI. No. 22. 

A Greek Altar, of a square form, oramented 
with Sphinxes both at the upper and lower corners. 
Jt was presented to the Museum by Sir William 
Hamilton, in 1775. Height, exclusive of the plinth, 
two feet ten inches. Width, one foot nine inches. 

In front is a bas-relief representing Apollo, with 
his left arm thrown over a lyre: the lyre placed upon 
a table, on which are likewise a tripod, a raven, and 
three rolls of manuscripts. On one of the sides a 
youth is represented dragcing a ram to sacrifice, 
followed by a priest, who bears a branch of a tree iu 
one hand, and in the other a prefericulum. On the 
other side, in the lower part of the bas-relief, are the 
feet of three figures; all the rest has been either 
mutilated or left unfinished. At the back a female is 
represented, clothed in a full drapery, holding a 
torch within her left arm, and with her right hand 
feeding a deer. 


Anato-Rowan ALTanrs. 
Room VIL 


Two Altars only, it is believed, bearing Greek in- 
scriptions, have been found in England’. Both were 
discovered early in the eighteenth century at Cor- 
bridge in Northumberland, whence they received the 
name of the Corbridge Altars; the inscription upon 
each consists of a Greek hexameter. 

_*@ » in his edition of Camden, vol. iii. p. 122, men- 
tions an » from Horsley, found in the county of Durham, 
ets een an cee made one Lalenonice 
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The first, found in the church-vard at Corbridge, 
was removed from that place to Northumberland 
House, in London, in 1749, and was given, in 1774, 
by his Grace the Duke of Rivthubesind to the 
British Museuin. 

This altar is three feet five inches and a hall in 
height, by one foot cight inches in width at top, 
and one foot five at bottom. The top is hollow. 
On one side a culter victimarma, or sacrificing- 
knife, and a bull's head, are sculptured in bas-relief ; 
on the opposite side is a) earland or wreath sand in 
front the following inscription, indicating: that it was 
dedicated by the arch-priestess Diodora to the ‘T'yrian 
Hercules : 

HUAKAEI 
TOP 
losers 
APXIEPEEA' 


The second altar found at Corbridge was dedi- 
cuted to the Syrian woddess Astarte : 


AXZTAPTHC BUOMON AV ECOPAC 
HOTAXE? WM ANLOHKEN 


Pulcher has dedicated the altar which you Lehold to Astarte 
It is still preserved at Netherby. 


'T This altar was first engraved in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1702, No. 278, and commented upon by Dr. Hugh 
Todd us the came work, in 1710. No. 5.50. Sev also Horsley's 
Butennia Romana, p. 292; Stukeley's Carausius; Wallss's 
Antyuities of Northumberland; and Gough’s edit. of Cam- 
den’s Britagnia, 1799, vol. tii. p. 250. The Tyrian Hercules, 
and his worship, have been already mentioned im the present 
werk, vol. i. p. 274. 

© Of this altar, see Dr. Pettingal’s Observations, Archaeul. 
vol. ii, p. 92; Dr. Milles'’s, ibid. p. 96; the Hon. Duine’s 
Barrington’s, Archseol., vol. iii. p. 324; aud a Latin letter 
from Dr. Morell, ibid. p. 332. It was twice engraved in the 
Archacologis, vol. ii. pl. iv., vol. iii. pl. xvii. 

Of Astarte, Dr. Morell, in the letter above referred to, p. 
333, ssys, * Primi omnium (inquit Pausavias in Att.) hanc 

R3 
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Whether the use of these altars in early times was 
in any way connected with the commercial inter- 
course of this island with the Phoenicians, or whether 
they were dedicated by Romans who had removed 
from Syria to Britain, it is not easy to determine, and 
in vain to inquire. As has been already shown, when 
the Romans became masters of the world, it was their 
fashion, if not to despise, at all events, to change the 
ancient objects of adoration, and to substitute new 
ones from Egypt and Syria. 


Beside the Corbridge Altar, the vestibule in which 
it is placed contains five other Roman altars found 
in Britain. They are small and low. The largest 
two feet six inches in height, by ten inches and a 
half in width. The smallest twenty-three inches and 
a half by nine inches and a half. ‘They are carved in 
native stone. Four of these have the figure of a 
Roman soldier, helmeted; an upright spear in his 
right hand ; his left resting on a shield. None of 
them had inscriptions : or if there ever were any, they 
have scaled off. 

A fifth altar, already mentioned as the largest, 
bears a figure with a cornucopia, which looks like 
Ceres. This altar, with two of those which bear the 
figures of Roman soldiers, was found, many years 
ago, at King’s Stanley, in Gloucestershire, in com- 


Deam venerati sunt Assyrii; ab his acceperunt Phesices 
et Cyprii; ab illis Greci et Afri. Judai etiam, a vero Deo 
deficientes, sacra ei fecérunt weno nemoribus, et lucis, 
sub nomine Asiaroth vel Ashtarvth, Jud. iii 7, 1, Reg. xi. 53 
“ With these in troop 
Came Ashtoreth, whom the Phanicians call’d 
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pany with a coin of Alexander Severus, in large 
rass; reverse, TR. P. VI. cos. 1. They were pre- 
sented to the British Museum by the Rev. P. 
Hawker. 

The workmanship of these altars is rude, like that 
in Italy under the Gothic and Lombard kings. 


Since the present pages were placed in the printer’s 
hands another Anglo-Roman altar has been pre- 
sented to the Museum, by Sir Philip-de-Malpas Grey- 
Egerton, and is now placed with the altars already 
described. It was found in 1779, in Watergate- 
street, in Chester, at the same time with the remains 
of a hypocaust and several adjoining rooms of a 
Roman house. It is dedicated to Fortuna Redux, 
/Esculapius, and Salus '®. The sides of this altar are 
ornamented with festoons ; below, on one side, are a 
cornucopia and rudder, as the emblems of Fortune, 
with a patera and preefericulum; on the other side 
are the staff and serpent of A¢sculapius, the culter, 
and other instruments of sacrifice. In front is this 
inscription, much defaced : 


PORTVNAE . REDVCI 
ESCVLAP, ET. SALVTI . EIVS 
LIBERT. ET . FAMILIA 
~e-- PONT. T. F. CAL. MAMILIAN 
RVFI -- TISTIANI . F. VNSVI - N 
VETTONIANI . LEG. AVG. 
D. D. 
This altar is engraved in Moses Griffiths’s 
mental Plates to Pennant’s Tour in Wales, tab. x., 
and in the Lysons’s Account of Cheshire, p. 480, 
who say the names of Pontius, Mamilianus, Antis- 


19 Sal frequently used for H 
with Malai evra ieerpins ¥e focad ts Ore 
Collustion already referred 


to, tom. i. pp. 305-6, 
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tianus, and Vettonianus, which appear to be family 
names in this inscription, are all to be found in 
Gruters Corpus Tnscriptionum. Ormerod, in his 
History of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 29-4, conjectures the 
following to have been the true readiug of this in- 
scription when perfect : 
Fortune. Redeci 
Esculap. et . Saluti. ejus 
Likert. et. Familia 
Caii . Ponti. T. F. Cal. Mamiliani 
Rafi. Antistians . Funinsulani. 
Vettomam. Leg. Aug. 
». b. 

In the same vestibule with the altars already 
described is a square stonc, filteen inches in length, 
by ten in height; in the centre of which is a small 
vexillum or banner, with the inscription LEG. 1, in 
small letters; at the sides of this banner are the 
figures of a sea-goat and a Pegasus ; and below, in 
lamer characters, LEQ. 11. AUG. Qne or two stones, 
exactly similar in every respect, are engraved in 
Horaley's Britannia Romana, among the plates illus- 
trative of the Roman Antiquities of Northumbertand. 
He says these stones ure of the centurial kind. They 
were taken from the face of Severus'» Wall, in the 
construction of which it seems pretty clear that the 
cohorts of the second legion were employed in that 
emperor's time. 
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Craprtrr XX. 
PIGS OF LEAD. 
Room VII. (between the VIth and XIth Rooms.) 


Tuese pigs, or oblong masses, afford undoubted evi- 
dence that the lead-mines of Derbyshire and its neigh- 
bourhood were worked in the Roman time. The 
inscriptions also which they bear, usually indicating 
the emperor in whose time the metal was obtained, 
confirm the testimony of Pliny, who says, that * in 
Britain lead is found near the surface of the earth in 
such abundance, that a law is made to limit the 
quantity which shall be taken’. It was, therefore, 
necessary, in the royal mines, to mark the lead with 
the emperor's name. In a few instances such pigs 


»“ Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, labo 
riosius in Hispania eruto totasque per Grullias: sed in Bri- 
fannia summo terra cori adeo large, ul lex ultro dicatur, ne 
plus certo modo fiat.” Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. xxxtv. c. xvii. edit. 
Harduin. tom. i. p. 670. He then proceeds to acquaint us 
with the annual rent at which one of the mines was farmed in 
Batica, the more southern province of further Spain: “ Nuper 
id compertum in Betica Santarensi metallo, quod Jocari sali- 
tum x. cc. m. (1. e. denanorum ducentis mill:bus) annuis, post 
quam obliteratum erat, cciv. (1 ¢. ducentis quinquayints 
quinque millibus) locatum est.” The former of these was 
equal to £6,455. 6s. &d., and the latter to £4,234. 7s. 6d., com- 

g the value of a Roman denarius at 74d,, a8 Dr. Arbuthnot 
aa dene in his tables.—As the numerals in this previ of 
Pliny seem corrupt, we add the following note from 
edition of Phny, Par. 1531: “ cc.v. docutum est.” Incerti valde 
sunt hi numeri. In MSS. Beer. 2, 3, et ed. principe, xxiii. 
lecatum est. In MS. eae » quod ‘forte verius, “ postquam 
oblitezatum erat reddit Lxxxii. 
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apparently bear the name of a private proprietor ; 
but all show that the article was under fiscal rernla- 
tion—a regulation which accounts for the form in 
which the lead was cast: the inscription, and some- 
times a border which surrounds it, always covering 
the upper area of the piece to its full extent. 

The mines of Britain in the earlier part of the 
Roman time were worked by the subdued uatives. 
Galgacus, in his memorable speech preserved by 
Tacitus, when laying before his soldiers the conse- 
quences of defeat, mentions tributes, mines, and the 
rest of the penalties of slavery ’. 

When the ore was obtained, it was cleansed ac- 
cording to the method used til very modern. times, 
then smelted ina furnace“, and cast into the forms 
which the reader sees before him *. 


2 © Tributa et Mrranuza, et cuter servientuim pane.” 
Agric. Vit. ec. 32. 
® See Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. xxxiv. c. i. 6. 

™ These pigs were undoubtedly for exportation. Professor 
Ward, in his * Considerations on a Draught of two large pieces 
of Lead with Roman Inserptiuns upon them, found several years 
since in Yorkshire,” printed in the “ Philusuphical Transac- 
trons,” vol. xix. p. 694, says,° The method of casting the lead, 
when separated from the ore, into large pieces of a proper stze, 
form, and weight. was very proper, as well to ascertain their 
uantity, as tu render them portable ond fit for sale. And 
might be marked with the name of the Emperor for a like 
reason as when it was put upon the coins, namely—to au- 
thorize the sale of them by virtue of his permission. The 
ear likewise, aad the name of the people where the mines 
ay, Were necessary to be added for the sake of the proprietors, 
in order to adjust their accounts with the officers, and prevent 
frauds in the execution of their trust. And :t is observable, 
that the method now made use of in our lead-mines is not 
much different from this; for the metal, while liquod, is cast 
in an iron mould into large pieces, which, from the shape of 
them, are usually called pigs ; and, as I elt pri gute 
are, UPON an aver near the same weight with that specified 
in the dranght. And they are likewue commonly marked 
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What Pliny says of the Jead-mines in’ Britain 
clearly relates to his own time. He lived to the year 
SO of the Christian era, or near it: and the first pig of 
lead we shall here describe bears a date which refers 
to the vear &1. 
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"Transverse Section, 


It has the name of the Emperor Domitian upon 
it; is twenty-three inches in Jength at the bottom, 
and twenty inches in length upon the upper surface ; 
in depth of lead four inches; and weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds. It was discovered in 
the year 1734, a foot and a half under ground, upon 
Hayvshaw Moor, in the parish of Ripon, eight miles 
north-west of Ripley, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. It was bequeathed to the British Museum by 
Sir William Ingilby, Bart., aud presented by his 
executors in 1772, 


with the initial letters of the name of the smelter or factor, 
and sumetimwes both, before they are sent from the mines.” 
The lead of Derbyshire, as Farey observes in his Agricul- 

tural Survey, was onyinally smelted by wood-fises on hulle, in 
the open air: and he has yiven a list of the places where this 

rocess was carried on. This inconvenient mode was 

y what were called hearth-furnaces. Farey states that the 
last hearth-furnace. which was at Rowsley, was pulled duwa 
about the year 1750, and that anotbers at Uaselfurd-bridge, 
near Hathersege, had been pulled down sume time befor, 
the cupola furnace having been introduced in its room, 
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The inscription reads— 
IMP, CAES. DOMITIANO . AVG, Cos, WII. 


The great Roman road from Aldborough into 
Lancashire passes within a little distance of the spot 
where this pig was found. Gough, in his edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, folio, 1789, vol. iii, p. 53, says 
he was assured that upon the top of a large rock, 
about half a mile distance, an impression or cavity of 
the size of this and a fellow-pig which was found with 
it®, large enough to admit a melting-pan, was then 
to be seen. Lead was at that time still got at Green, 
two miles from the spot. 

In 1797 three pigs of lead were presented to the 
British Museum, in the joint names of Adam 
Wollay, Esq., of Matlock, and Peter Nightingale, 
Esq., of Lea, in Derbyshire. The first of these, 
which we shall describe, was found upon Matlock 
Moor iu the autumu of 1753. Its greatest length is 
twenty inches and a half, by four inches in breadth ; 
the length of the upper surface, seventeen inches and 


® Although Domitian held his seventh consulate in the 
yeac 80, as appears by the Fasti; yet, as he is here styled 
Augustus, the inscription must refer to the year $1, in which 
he succeeded to the empire upon the death of his brother 
Titus, and took the office of consul fur the cighth time the 
followiny year. Prof. Ward's Consider., in the Philos. Trans., 
ut supr. p. 695. 

. the second pig bore the same inscription as is given above, 
with the addition of the word niic on one of the sloping sides, 
showing the lead to have been produced from the territory of 
the Brigantes. -Camden (see Gough’s edition ef 1789, vol. fi. 
p» 426) notices the finding of tweuty pigs of lead, im hie time, 
in Cheshire, some bearing the inscnption, imp. DaMIT. svc. 
agr, vg ceana. So little however was kuown of these blocks 
at that time, that Camden thought them connected ay monu- 
vaeuts with some victory over the Ceangi. Profecstr Ward 
supplied the word vectigal ps czanais, and came nearer ito the 
lead as produced in the territory of the Ceangi, ." 
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o half, by three inches and threc-eighths ; and its 
weight eighty-four pounds. The inscription upon it 
is difficult to read, and has not been given with full 
accuracy, even by our own wood-engraver, in conse- 
quence of the compound and confused manner in 
which the letters run into cach other. The following 
is, however, the accurate reading: 


L. ARVCONI . VERECVND, METAL. LVTVD. 










1 
‘ 
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Section. 


Dr. Pegge, an antiquary of considerable name, 
thought the two last words were METAL, LYND. ; and 
interpreted the inscription Lucii Aruconi Verecund: 
Metallisct (or Metallarii) Lundinensis: presuming 
that Lucius Aruconius Verecundus, a lead-merchant 
of London, had hi8 name inscribed .upon this pig, as 
the farmer of the lead-works of Derbyshire. The 
Messrs. Lysons, however, the Rev. Robert Wallace, 
and other antiquaries, have given a more proba- 
ble explanation. Lvrvp. is, beyond doubt, a con- 
traction for Lutudarum, the Roman station, men- 
tioned by Ravennas, next to Derventione, and which, 
there is great reason to suppose, wos the present 
town of Chesterfield. This being conceded, the in- 
scription will stand Lucii Aruconti Verecundi Metal- 
lum Lutudarense. Lutudarian metal (the property) 
of Lucius Araconius Verecundus. The ead of this 
pleve is in strata, as if the quantities of which it js 

vou, 1°. s | 
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composed had been run at different times, and 
smelted as they were obtained. 

The second of the pigs of lead presented by Mr. 
Wollay and Mr. Nightingale was found on Crom- 
ford-nether-Moor, in the parish of Worksworth, in 
the month of April, 1777. Its greatest lencth is 
twenty-one inches and a half by five inches: length 
of upper surface nineteen inches by three inches: 
weight one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Its 
inscription is— 

IMP. CAES. HADRIANI . AVG. MET. LVT. 

Dr. Pegge was again puzzled to interpret the whole 
of this legend. He read the last words MEI. LV1. 
He thought mer a ligature for wem, and explained 
the whole Imperatoris Casaris Hadriani Augusli 
Memoria Legio serla. ‘The sixth Legion inscribes 
this to the memory of the Emperor Hadrian 7.’ Some 
other antiugaries of the day thought mzr was in- 
tended for met, i.e. metallum, and that the remain- 
ing letters, Lvi, were numerals, and denoted the 
number of the pig. 

Mert, tvt, upon the most careful examination, ap- 
pears to be the real reading of the inscription; and, 
in thatcase, Metallum Lutudarense, of Verecundus’s 
pig, explains the inscription upon this of Hadrian °. 

The third pig, presented to the Museum by the 
same parties, is twenty-three inches by six in_ its 
greatest length, and seventeen inches and a half by 
three inches on its upper surface. It was found on 
Matlock Moor, in 1787. The inscription reads at 
present, 


CL, TR. LVT. BB. BX. ARG. 
* See Dr. Pegge’s Dissertation, in the Archseclogia of the 


of ; ol. v. p. 369. 
Society Antiquaries, vol. v. p ee a 
from these inscriptions, to have been, in the Romay 
Elene, 8 little eanporduan for mining district of Derbyshire. 
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Older copies give 11. as the first word, which is 
now obliterated °, but for which there is room, Dr, 
Gifford thought this inscription stood for Teberii 
Claudiani Triumviri Lutudari Britannorum ex Ar- 
gentaria. We are inclined ourselves to read the last 
words Lutudari Brigantum ev Argentariis. Brie 
GANTES was the name given by the Romans to the 
inhabitunts of a large portion of this part of the 
country adjoining to the Contani; and the known 
richness of the English lead, with which silver has 
been sometimes found mixed in large quantities, may 
serve to explain the words ex Argentariis. 

The last pig of lead in the Museum collection was 
presented in 1796 by John Lloyd, Msg. 


§ i 
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Transverse Section. 

Its greatest length is twenty-two inches by seven ; 
the apreh surface nineteen inches by three inches and 
a half. Its weight one hundred and ninety-one 
pounds. It was found in the neighbourhood of a 
farm called Snailbeach, in the parish of Westbury, 
ten miles south-west of Salop: the inscription is 
simply, 

IMP. HADRIANI . AVG. 


. ipsa ame chet or 
s 
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The occupation of the British mines by the Ro- 
mans was probably more extensive than most readers 
are aware of”. 


1° See the Archaevlogia, vol. v. p. 75, where Mr, Strange, in 
an account of some Roman and other antiquities in Mon- 
mouthuhire, says, ‘I have nothing more to observe at present 
relative to the vestiges of Roman antiquity in Monmouthshire, 
that in some old lead-mines at Kevenpwil-du, near 
‘Machen, are very deep and large caverns in the lime-stone 
k, which, as well from their great extent as the manner tn 
which they appear to have been worked, are supposed by the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood to have been opened by the 
‘Romans. However that may be, Roman coins, lally of 
brass, ate Not uncommonly found there.” 
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CuaprTer XXI. 
ARCHITECTURAL RAS-RELIEFS AND 
FRAGMENTS. 


Room III, No, 2. 


A Bas-rewier, surrounded by a deep moulding, two 
feet one inch and three-quarters in length, by one 
foot ten inches and a half in height, representing a 
candelabrum, the triangular base of which reste on 
three feet, apparently those of alion. The cande- 
labrum itself terminates in a lighted lamp, formed 
by a vase with two handles, round which the sacred 
ribands called demnisci, or ville, are wound, and 
thence full, in folds, to the lower corners of the 
marble. Poppies are fastened to the extremities of 
the ribands. 

Priests, altars, victims, and almost everything that 
was sacred to the gods, or that was applied to any 
religious purpose, were decorated with the sacred 
ribands. Virgil, in his Eneid, lib. ii. v. 156, calls 
them expressly ritia@ deorum’, 

Kirchmann, in his treatise “‘ De Funeribus Roma- 
norum,” 8vo. Lubece, 1636, p. 66, quotes passages 
which show that the sepulchres of the dead were oc- 
casionally decked with ribands ; and Tocitus tells us 
(Hist. lib. iv. c. 53), that when Vespasian rebuilt 
the Temple of the Capitol, the space allotted to the 
foundation was encompassed by them. 

The poppy was sacred to Ceres. Virgil calls it 
** Cereale Papaver *.” 

1} Again in Virgil’s Eel. viii. lib. 64: 

“¥ffer secaacel wolli cinge hac altaria vitta.” 
® Georg. i. lib. 212. Forcellini gives the explanation of this 
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This bas-relief is presumed to have served as one 
of the architectural ornaments of a temple. In the 
portico of the Pantheon at Rome is a bas-relief, in 
which two candelabra, very similar to that now de- 
scribed, are represented; they each support. lighted 
lamps, nearly of the same form, and are decorated 
with ribands, which terminate in like manner with a 
fruit resembling olives °. 

The present marble was formerly in the collection 
of the Mattei family ¢. 


Room III. No, 10, 


A Bas-relief, two feet two inches in length, by one 
foot two inches in height, which appears, by its 
curved form, to have been the decoration of some 
circular building, probably dedicated to Bacchus. It 
represents a festoon of vine-branches suspended 
from the skulls of bulls. In the centre, above the 
festoon, is the mask or face of a Faun, whose head is 
crowned with ivy-leaves. Ivy-leaves likewise form 
the moulding which surrounds the bas-relief. 

This marble was formerly engraved in a work 
published by Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, entitled, “ Rac- 
colta d’Antiche Statue,” &c., tom. iii. tav. 2. 


Room III. No. 14. 


A Bas-relief, which has served as an ornament on 
the outside of some circular building. It represents 


adjunct partly from Servius: “ Vel Cereale dixit quis eo usuest 
Ceres ad oblivionem doloris ob raptum Proserpine filie; vel 
quia Meconem Athenmensem dilext, et transfiyuratum in pe- 
paver (ssdaes Grace paparer significat) tutele sum jusserit 
reservari. Serv. ad Wc. cit. Potest etiam addi alia causa, 
quod narrat Ovid, 4 Fast. 1. 517, de Triptolemo a Cerere pesto 
» at eum faceret Deum.” Lexic. edit. Patay. 1830, 

tom. ii, p. 536. ; 
® See the Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. iv. pl. B Git should be 


Tav. A. p. 99). fig. 9. 
* Monumenta tom. ii. tab. 84. 
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an arabesque pattern, consisting of two branches 
issuing from one stem, in contrary directions, each 
curling to a centre. A bird perched upon u flowering 
stem in the centre is catching an insect. Several 
kinds of birds and insects are distributed about other 
parts of this bas-relief; and at an upper and lower 
corner are shells, out of one of which a snail is 
creeping. A moulding of ivy-leaves surrounds this 
marble, which was first published by Bellorius, in 
1688 >; and afterwards by Cavaceppi, in 1772°, Its 
dimensions are, two feet three inches and a half, by 
one foot two inches and a half. 


Room XI., included in No. 3. 


A Portion of a capital of a pilaster, ornamented 
with a festoon of fruits, fourteen inches in length in 
the widest part, by nine inches, 


Room XIJ., included in No. 13. 


The Capital of a small column of the Ionic order. 
From the collection of Sir William Hamilton. 


Roum XII, under the Numbers | and 20. 


Two upright narrow pieces of marble; No. 1, or- 
namented with branches of the olive and vine; its 
dimensions, three feet ten inches in height, by six 
inches in width: No. 20, ornamented in a similar 
manner with branches of the olive and pine. A 
raven is represented pecking at the fruit upon the 
summit of the principal stem of each. Dimensions 
of No. 20, three feet ten inches in height, by six 
inches and a half in width. 


* P. Bellorii Notz in Numismata tum Ephesia, tum aliaram 
Urbsum apibus insignita, tab. viii. 

© Raccolta d’Antiche Statue, Busti, &c. ristaurate dal Cava- 
bere Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, tom. iii. tav. 2, fig. 2. 
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These are placed here as architectural fragments ; 
but it is possible that they may have belonged to 
nome sarcophagus of large dimensiuns. 
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CuapTer XXII. 


MARBLE PATER. 


Room III. No. 38. 


A cirncuLaR votive Patera of marble, ten inches and 
a half in diameter, found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. An eagle is represented on one side, within 
a circle, bearing a hare in its talons, surrounded by 
a wreath of ivy. On the other side, Cupid, sacrifici 

at an altar to a terminal figure of Priapus; a cae 
in his right hand, a patera filled with offerings in his 
left. The altar stands upon a heap of stones, and 
Priapus holds a slip of the vine in his right hand. 
Behind the figure of Priapus is a syrinx. Above 
both figures is the drapery of a canopy, in part sup- 
ported by the stem of a tree. These paterse were 
offered in the temples. 


Room III. No. 40. 


A circular votive Patera of marble, rather more 
than ten inches in diameter, representing, on one 
side, the full face of Pan crowned with ivy, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. His 
beard adjusted in long curls. On the other side is a 

rofile face of Pan, his head also crowned with ivy, 

fore which rises a branch of the same plant, 

opposite to a lighted altar. ‘The relief of this patera 
is hi 


The places are unknown where this and the pre- 
ceding patera were found. ‘: 
a 
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Room XII., in Case No. 13. 


A large votive Patera of marble, with a bas-relief 
on each side; one representing a full-length figure 
of Silenus, carrying a basket on his head, and bear- 
ing a thyrsus ake left arm; a rock altar, with a 
flame burning on it before him. On the other side, 
a bearded Satyr, with goat’s legs; in his right hand 
he upholds a bacchic mask, and in his left a pedum. 
The skin of a wolf is thrown over his left arm. This 

atera is marked 76. Diameter, eleven inches and a 

If. ‘From the collection of Sir William Hamilton. 

Another votive patera, with » bas-relief on each 
side; one representing a mask of the bearded Bac- 
chus, and the other a panther, with a thyrsus. On 
‘a border round the head of Bacchus are the words 
NEVIVS. PO. T. A. CAP. Diameter, eight inches and a 
half: also from the collection of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Itis numbered 82. 
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Cuaprer XXIII. 


INSCRIPTIONS, 


Room III. No. 36. 


We shall copy Mr. Combe’s account of this marble. 
The inscription is also given by Bueckh, in his Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Grecarum, tom i. fol. Berolini, 
1828, p. 392. 

It is u Greek Inscription upon the convex side of a 
large circular shield. It contains the names of the 
Ephebi of Athens under Alcamenes, when he held 

office of Cosmetes. 

The Ephebi were a select number of young men 
from different parts of Attica, who, at the age of 
eighteen’, devoted themselves to the service of 
their country. At that period they were considered 
as having attained the rank of citizens, and, until 
they reached the age of twenty years, were intrusted 
with the office of guarding the city of Athens. 
During these two yeurs they were under the care 
and superintendence of a prefect or cosmetes *, who 
instructed them in the art of war, as well as in 
different gymnastic exercises. When this period of 
military education was completed, they entered more 
fully into the profession of arms, and were then 
liable to be sent on foreign service. The oath by 
which they bound themselves to perform their duties, 

lof "Eedfer wag’ Abnvaion sxrunmbnasrus yirverres, 20) plreees 
is woss ignfen irn Harpocration, Lex. v. lediers. 


Pe plage cok need ii vis "Epifies shrakiag weeveetrras, Ero- 
* Ulpiaa. in Demosth. O' Olynth. Hil. 


SOG‘*:. THE BTR MUSEUM 
and ot ‘the: interests of Aheir cdunisy,38 stillet) 


tanth ace cer car tee oly farabiwa ef ot 
‘The: dames’ ofthe Ephebi are inscribed ih./four.’ 
columns, ranged in the order:of the tribes. to which 
they vespectively belonged. Beneath these:asd: fout 
other ‘cofumns, ‘containing a: list-of. names | placed: 
under the head of ENTENTPA®OI. We have -no 
certain ‘knowledge as to the meaning of this las# 
word, but it has been inferred, from a consideration 
of this and other similar monuments, that the 
ENFENT'PA®SOL! comprehended the names of. those 
oung men, who, having been recently added to the: 
list of Ephebi, were entering upon the first year of 
their service *. ug 
The greater part of the border or outer rim ofthe - 
shield has been broken off; but the small portion 
still remaining shows that it has likewise been in- 
scribed. The words which remain are, a 
- ~ + « OPOZAAKHS AIENEZANKEMA = ~- 0 ~'/ 


From the number of Roman names which occur’ 
in this list, it is obvious, Mr. Combe says, that the 
inscription was executed in the time of the Roman 
emperors; and, as the tribe of Hadrianis is inserted 
amongst the others, it is certain that it could not have , 
been engraved prior to the reign of Hadrian. Mr.’ 
Combe inclined to think that it was not executed 
till afier the time of Marcus Aurelius. 

This marble was procured at Athens, about: thé 
ear 1948; by Dr. Anthony Askew. He discovered’ 
¢ in a-church in that city, and was informed by the’ 

people of ‘the place that it had been removed’ from’: 
the Parthenon. | oe a 
An incorrect copy of this inscription was published! ' 


“Sal. Polur, lib. viii. c. ix. segm. 105. See aleo Stobat dh 
blica Serny. xii = : ae “ 
Compare Corsini, Fast. Attic. tom. iv. prol. p. xv. 
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by Gertiai:in his Festi Attici, tom. iv. prol. pi 9>.: 
but it is evident that he could never have seen the | 
original, from the circumstance of his describing it 
as being engraved on two columns. 

The: diameter of the inner circle is two feet seven 
inches and a half; fragment of the outer circle, two 
inches and a half. 

Boeckh differs slightly in the reading of some of 
the names of this inscription. Several similar in- 
scriptions are given in the “‘ Marmora Oxoniensia,” 
on marbles brought from Greece by Sir George 
Wheeler. 

A correct copy of this Inscription, which is of con- 
siderable length, will be found in the Appendix to 
the present volume. 


Room XI. No. 26, 


A Greek Tuscription, being a decree of the people 
of Athens and of the Pireus, in honour of Calli- 
damas. It was brought from Athens by Dr, 
Chandler, and was presented to the British Museum, 
in 1785, by the Society of Dilettanti. It is published 
in Chandler’s “ Inscriptiones Antique,” accompanied 
by a copy in the modern cursive Greek character, and 
a Latin translation’. 


Room XI. No. 5. 


A sepulchral Monument to Cassiodorus: it is 
mueh defaced. Two female figures ure represented 
upon ‘it, reclining on a couch; another female is 
seated. ona chair by the side. It is iuscribed with six 
elegiac verses in Greek. What remains appests . 
to hes: te 

* Chandler, *eviii. pp. 72, 73, See also Hoockh’s Corpus - 
Inscript, Grecarum, Pig ety 1828, vol. i. p. 439, -_ 
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Room XI. No. 51. 

A Greek Inscription in uncial characters, which 
haley pantagita part of the pedestal of a statue of 
Jupiter Urius, within a temple erected to that deity 
at the mouth of the Black Sea. The hollow which 
received the statue still remains in the upper part. 
Spon and Wheler saw it inserted in the wall of a pri- 
vate dwelling at Chalcedon. They both copied it, but 
differed from each other in their readings. It was af- 
terwards published by Chishull, in his “ Antiquitates 
Asiutice,”’ ful. Lond. 1728, p. 59; by Bonada, in his 
“ Anthologia,” 4to. Rom. 1751), vol. i. p.73; by Fleet- 
wood, in his “‘ Sylloze,” p. 53; in the “‘ Supplement 
to Muratori,” tom. iv. p.7; and, lastly, by Osann in 
his “ Sylloge Inscript. Antiq. Grec. et Lat.,” fol. 
Lips. 1834, p. 228; but by every one of them im- 
perfectly. Taylor, who has also published this inscrip- 
tion in his ‘‘ Commentarius ad L. Decemviralem de 
inope Debitore in partis dissecando,” 4to. Cambr. 
1742, gives it the name of “ Marmor Bosporanum 
Jovi Urio sacrum.’ 

The following is a correct copy of this inscription, 
which we have given in the ordinary printing cha- 
ractefs : 

gps in ih gp 15 Bayaeage xaduew 


erert iets SEPT ECE 


eal dgenes sve worsders 


RuPele Uderu xen Tape Yapaden 
wet naw’ a Werrey whan server teuyve 


, _, lw fon Yauree raga ne 


Tov swarre ges ats Seer 
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It may be thus interpreted : 

“ The mariner, spreading his sails, and having called on 
Jupiter Urius to be his guide, whether his voyage be to the 
Cyanew, where Neptune rolls the swelling water on the sands, 
or whether he traces his return into the A.gean Sea, let him 
aay when he has offered his cakes of meal to this statue. 

hilon, the son of Antipater, placed it here, the token of a 
prosperous voyage.” 

This inscription was brought to England by Dr. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, a physician, and the Rev. 
Thomas Payne, chaplain to the merchants at Con- 
stantinople, and was by them presented to the cele- 
brated Dr. Richard Mead, whose grand-daughter, Miss 
Mead, presented it, in 1509, to the British Museum. 
If the Philon mentioned in it is intended for the 
sculptor who made the statue, as has been conjec- 
tured’, he was probably the same who made that 
of Hephestion, and who lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Osann inclines to the belief that 
Philon, the son of Antipater, is recorded simply as 
the person at whose expense the statue of Jupiter 
Urius was erected, and that he was probably the son 
of some rich merchant of Athens, who was in the 
habit of navigating the Bosphorus. 

The statue to which this inscription appertained 
stood inviolate till the time of Cicero. It was one 
of those which Verres had seized upon to enrich his 
Gallery of Sculpture. Ciceru, in the Accusation aguinst 
Verres, which is called “ Dr Sicnis,”’ says expresaly, 
* Quid ex aede Jovjs religiosissimum simulscrum 
Jovis imperatoris, quem (Graeci Vaion nominant, 
pulcherrime factum, nonne abstulisti?” “ Did you 
not take ae sacred statue of Jupiter, which the 
Greeks cal] Urius, from the temple of that god ?’’ 
He afterwards designates it still more pointedly, 

1 See Sillig, Catalogus Artificum, S8vo. Dread. et Lips. 1827, 
pp- 350-1, 
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when: stating that there were but three statues of 
Jupiter Imperator in the world, sculptured to the 
same model: one in Macedonia, whieh hed been » 
brought to the Capitol by Flaminius; the seeond 
in the straits of the Bosphorus at the mouth of the 
Eurine, the very statue we are speaking of; and the 
third at Syracuse; this also had been seized by 
Verres *. 

Pomponius Mela mentions the temple in which 
this statue of Jupiter Urius stood, and speaks of Jaso 
as the founder. Some of the commentators con- 
sider Jaso and Jason as the same person; they con- 
clude that Jason founded the temple in his return 
from Colchis*. The whole passage from Mela will 
be found in the note below'®, and it forms a comment 
on one part of the inscription. 


* «Rtenim tria, ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Jovis 
et pena uno iv genere pulcherrime facta: unum illud Ma- 
vsicum, quod in Capitolio videmus; alterum, ts Ponti ore 
et enguatds ; tertium, quod Syracusis ante Verrem pretorem 
fuit. Mlud Flaminmus ita ex aede sua sustulit, ut in Capito: 
lio, hoc est, in terrestri domicilio Jovis poneret. Quod autem 
est ad introitum Ponti; id cum tam multa ex illo mari bella 
emerserint, tam multa porro in Pontum iovecta siut, usque ad 
hanc diem inteyrum inviolatumque servatum est. Hoc tertium, 
uod erat Syracusis, quod M. Marcellus armatus et victor vi- 
erat qual religioni cuncemerat: quod cives atque incolse 
Syracusani colere, advenav non sulum visere, verumetiam ve- 
nerari solebaut: id Verres ex templo Juvis sustulit.” Cic. in 
Verrem, lib. iv. De Signis, Orat, ix. § 58. ; 
* See the Notes to Teschvckius’s edition of Pumpontus’” 
Mela, vol. i. pt. i. Pp: 376, { an 
® <‘ Deinde priores erre iterum jacent; exiturique in Pon- 
tum pelagi canalis angustior Enropam ab Asia stadiis quinque 
i Thracius (ut dictum est) Bos . Ipsis in fauei- 
bus oppidum, in ore Templum est: oppidi nomen Calchedon, 
auctor Archias Megarentium princeps; templi numen Jupiter, 
conditer Jasco. Hic jam seve ingens Pontus aperit} nisi qui 
promontoria sunt, huc aye illuc longy rectoque limite exten- 
tus, ditidetus cetera, sed (quia contrd minis, qua ad leyam pt 
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‘Cellarius, “ Notitia Orbis Antiqui,” edit. Lips. 
17381, tom. 7. p. 1076, mentions this temple of Jupiter 
Urius, from Arrian. Dr. E. D. Clarke's Travels, 
edit. 8vo. Lond. 1816, vol. ii. pp. 433-9, 441, point 
out its site. 


Room XI. No. 52. 


A very ancient Greek Inscription, known by the 
name of the “ Marmor Atheniense.” It was brought 
to England by Dr. Chandler, and was presented to 
the British Museum, in 1785, by the Society of 
Dilettanti. It is the record of a public report, made 
by a commission, consisting of two inspectors (éxe- 
rara), uu urchitect, and u secretury, who had been 
appointed by the people of Athens to take an account 
of the parts of a building which were then finished, 
and of those which remained unfinished. The 
building is mentioned by no particular designation, 
but is described as “the temple in the citadel, in 
which was the ancient statue,” and which was, without 
doubt, the Erectheium. The report is dated in the 
archonship of Diocles, who held that office in the 
third year of the ninety-second Olympiad, which was 
the twenty-third of the Peloponnesian war, or the 
year before Christ 409. 

Dr. Chandler failed in the reading of several parts 
of this inscription ; but a correct copy in the moder 
character, with a translation of it, was printed by Mr. 
Wilkins in his Atbeniensia, 8vo. Lond. 1816, p. 193- 
218; and again, by the same gentleman, still more: 
deatram abscessit, mallibus fastigiis, donec angustos utringue 
angulos faciat, inflectitur) ad furmam Scythic: ascus maxims 
incurvus: brevis, atrox, nebulosus, razis stationibus, non mall} 
neque arenuse circumdatus litore, vicinus aquilanibus, et quia 
non profundus est, fluctuosus atque fervens: olim ex colentiun 
mar scum igre Aseone, pot emer laren. pe 
ti I quantum us 
Mate de Situ Oris, hb. we 19. ere ora 
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tly, in the memoirs relating to European and 

Asiatic Turkey, edited by the Rev. R. Walpole, 4to. 
Lond. 1817, p. 580-608, in which the original is given 
in fac-simile, a copy of the inscription divested of its 
archaisms, an English translation, and a commentary : 
to this work the reader is referred’. 

This inscription, as belonging to an early period of 
the Greek language, is one of great importance to 
scholars. 


Room XII., under No, 2. 


An Epitaph upon a Dog, named Margaret, from 
the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, It is unquestion- 
ably modern, although there is an attempt at the 
archaic manner in the forms of some of the letters: 


GALLIA . ME. GENVIT, NOMEN. MIHI . DIVITIS. UNDAE 
CONCHA . DEDIT . FORMAE . NOMINIS . APTUS . HONOS 

DOCTA » PER INCERTAS , AVDAX . DISCVRRERE SILVAS 
COLLIBVS . HIRSUTAS -ATQVE . AGITARE . FERAS 

NON, GRAVIBVS . VINCLIS. YNQVAM . CONSUETA . TENERI 
VERBERA .N&EC . NIVEO . CORVORE . SAEVA. PATI 

MOLLI . NAMQVE . SINU . DOMINI . DOMINARQUE . JACEBAM 
BT . NORAM. IN STRATO. LASSA . CUBARE . TORO 

BT .PLV6 . QUAM . LICUIT . MUTO . CANIS . ORE . LOQUEBAR 
NULLI . LATRATUS . PERTIMVERE . MKOS . 

BSED . JAM. FATA . SVBIL. PARTU . IACTATA . SINISTRO 
QUAM . NUNC . 8UM. PARVO . MARMORK . TKHRA . THGET 

MARGARITA. 


"! See aleo Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Gree. fol. Berol. 1828, 
vol. i. p. 261-286; and Hug. Ia. Rose, Inscriptiones Grece 
Vetustissime, Bro. Cantabr. 1825, class iii. sect.i. Inser. viii., 
— it is also di satiraschg Siege in facsimile, and the version in mo- 
agri accompanied by a Latin tracslation, 


pe a very extended commentary, pp. 145-208. 
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CuHaprer XXIV. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, 


Room XI., upon No. 17. 





A Taoprny, found upon the plains of Marathon. It 
was presented to the British Maseuam, in 1802, by 
John Walker, Esq. 
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Room XI. No. 29. 


— oe 





An ancient Bath-chair, or Sella Balnearis, of coarse 
marble, called pavonazzo'; much injured by expo- 
sure to the weather. Its greatest height at the back 
is two feet ; its width in front twenty-one inches. 

In the centre of the sent is a hollow space, or per- 
foration, in the form of an extended horse-shoe, 


* Fieectvni, in his Gemnme Antique Litterate alfeque 
rariores, 4to. Rom. 1757, p. 145, gives an account of the names 
‘and colours of the different ancient marbles. The pevonazso, 


‘of pavonnasetio, was so named frem its marks 
monaaaeti, waa revemiing te 
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serving a double use, either for water to be poured 
upon the person sitting in it, or to receive steam or 
vapour from beneath. 

On each side of the exterior a wheel is worked in 
relief, in imitation, no doubt, of such wheel-chairs us 
were at that time executed in wood, resembling in 
some degree the chairs of this day, which are placed 
on wheels for the use of lame persons. 

This sort of chair, ns used in baths, is particularly 
described in Cassiodorus’s “ Varia *.” 

This chair was found in the part of the Antonine 
Baths formerly belonging to the Jesuits, and was 
brought to England by Mr. Lyde Browne. 

There was another sort of chair used in the baths, 
in which the patient received the strigil. This kind of 
chair is engraved in Boissard, part ii. 


Room XII., on shelf No. 19, 





Mhe Head of a Goat. 


’ an 8 letter Bom Ding Tenia 
concerning the separation of the baths at Pingitore 
4 Propetat et aliud adjutorii genus vis ills medicabilis; anes 
fies fontia scintiliesi, quendam sibi watauga 
ormavit. Hine desuper Sella composite que leumanis 
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Room X1., beneath the Shelf No. 43. 


A semicirculer Sun-dial, bollow; supported by 
two heads of lions, each resting on a single foot, 
similar to the support of a tripod table. It stands 
rather more than twenty inches high: is eighteen 
inches in diameter at the upper part, and fourteen 
inches at the base. 

Lumisden has some observations on the Roman 
sun-dials, and the manner in which that people 
computed their hours. He says, “ On the authority 
of Varro, Pliny® informs us, that the first sun-dial 
set up for public use at Rome was brought from 
Catania, in Sicily, by the consul M. Valerius Messala, 
in the year vu. c. 491, and was placed on a column 
near the rostra; but as this dial had been projected 
for a more southern latitude, it did not show the 
hours with exactness. However, such as it was, the 
Romans regulated their time by it, for the space of 
ninety-nine years, when Q. Marcus Philippus, who 
was éensor with L. Paulus, caused another dial, con- 
structed for the latitude of Rome, to be erected near 
the old one. But as a sun-dial did not serve in 
cloudy weather, Scipio Nasica, five years after, 
remedied this defect by introducing a method of 
dividing the night as well as the day into hours, by 
means of a water-machine, a clepsydra, which Pliny 
calls an horologtum.” “Ido not indeed conceive,” 
he adds, “ how a sun-dial, or any other instrument, 


necessitatibus in absidis speciem perforatur, egros suscepit 
interno humore defluentes: ubi dum fessi nimio languore con- 
sederint, vaporis illius delectatione recreats, et lassa viserra 
reficiunt, et humores hanes seer oe Tele entra 
constringunt: ut quasi aliquo desderabili cibo re vaien- 
tiores queant urea seeaiti: Sic medicabili substantiz 
va Sates ope sulphure — calet, a salsedine qua desiceat.” Cam 
i ni. Svo. Lugd, 1595. p- 124, Rb. ii. e. 38. 
ra ‘yon Blok Nat. ib vii. c. 60, . 

¢ See Vitreviug, lib. ix. c. 9. 
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could point out the various hours, as time was com- 
puted by the ancient Romans. The time the earth 
takes to revolve once round its axis, or the space 
between the rising of the sun till its next rising, 
which makes a day and a night, divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, we call hours. Now, the Romans 
divided the day and the night into twenty-four 
hours. Twelve of these, from the rising of the sun 
to its setting, constituted their day; and the other 
twelve, from the setting of the sun to it& rising, con- 
stituted their night. ‘Thus, as the seasons changed, 
the Jength of their hours must have varied. In 
Winter the twelve hours of the day were short, and 
those of the night long: in summer they were the 
reverse. How then could these hours of an unequal 
length, and which daily varied, be measured by an 
instrument? J have not been able to discover any 
method by which this could be done. However, 
they had two fixed points, namely, mid-day and 
midnight, which they called the sixth hour. So that 
a meridian line would always point out the sixth 
hour, or mid-day *.” 
Room XIL,, in the Case No. 8. 

A votive Horn, in marble, two feet long. It was 
found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, about the year 1778, 
at Cornuazzolo. It is marked 35. 

Room XII., in the Case No. 13. 

A Head of an Eagle, which appears to have served 
as the hilt of a sword. From the collection of Sir 
William Hamilton. It is marked 81. 

A fragment of a Serpent, in dark marble. Marked 
3 


83. 
One of the Handles of a Vase. From the collec- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton. It is numbered 62. 
® Lumieden’s Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome, <6 
Lead, 1812, pp. 264-5. 
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; Room XII,, in the Case No. 8 


oy eet and Pea EEO ENT 
oA “yolive Barrel, sacred to “Bacchus, about. ten 
‘inches high. On ‘the bottom %s engraved this. j in- 
ag a ae 
DION vSIO : ct 
LIBERG SANCTIRSIMO cony 
M. L. KOTTA . CENEX, ¥ 
V. PV. 8. 
HAERES . HVC . QVOT. 
ANNIS . FALERNI. AM- 
PHORAS . II, EX. TEST. 
FYNDITO 
"This Barrel is marked 33. : 
In the same cuse is another of the same dimen- 
sions, bearing an inscription in the same words, 
. Written not upon the bottom, but on the front of the 
barrel. 
; Room X1J., under No. 16. 
»y A Labrum or Cistern, of dark green basalt, which, 
from o perforation at the bottom, appears to have 
. been used, at some time, as a bath. The upper edge 
is curved, aud two rings, in imitation of handles, 
ene carved on each of the sides; and, in the centre 
of each, a leaf of ivy. 
. This cistern is six feet in length, two feet ten 
_ inghes in width, and one foot seven inches in depth. 
. From the upper edge to the bottom its form recedes. 
Tia length at its base is only four feet. rr a 
By the will of Christina, queen of: Swesden; who 
once possessed it, it passed to the Museum of the 
Duke of Odeschaichi, from whose her, is Bae of 
Bracetana, it was purchased in 1776000 


7 Room XII. beneath No.5. ca 
vqift oMong-square Basin of dark graniie.5 three 
feet seven inches in tength, twenty inckes“wids,'thad 
one foot in depth: the sides supported by orna- 


t Ff gee 
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mented pilasters, which rest on plinths of eagles’ 
feet, in dark variegated marble. It stands two feet 
nine inches and a half in height. 

This kind of basin was used anciently in temples, 
to contain the water necessary for the purification 
of those who soucht admittance to the sucrifices. 
Three, similar to this, have been found in porphyry ; 
one, discovered in Agrippa’s Pantheon, is now placed 
in the Church of St. John Lateran at Rome ; another 
is in the Borghese Palace; and the third, which was 
in the collection of Count Caylus, who engraved it in 
his Antiquities*, now stands in the Church of St. 
Germain !'Auxerrais at Paris, where it is adapted as 
@ mausoleum for the Count, with the addition of a 
_ modern cover’. This basin was purchased, with the 
preceding article, from the Odeschalchi collection in 
1776. 

Labra were also used in the baths. In those of 
Caracalla, we are told, there were sixteen hundred 
marble seats, besides the labra, or bathing-tubs of 

nite and porphyry, for the use of those who 

ed there. ‘I'wo of these jabra of granite are 

mentioned by Lumisden as serving for the fountains 
jn the Piazza Farnese‘. 

Cicero, writing to his wife Terentia, and request- 
ing that all may be prepared at the Tusculan Villa 
for himeelf and friends, says, “ Labrum si in balneo 
non est, ut sit: item cetera que sunt ad victum et 
ad valetudinem necessaria’.” 


' az Dallacey’ sean yul woody oats land, p. 306, 


ale Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, 4to. Par. 1767, tom, vii. 
P- 

* Lumisden’s Remarks on the Antiq. of Rome, p. 178, 
i Sele a8 Neen eres, Shs aie Reet, 20, ex recens. Grevii, 
. Agathe 1689, p, 47 1. ‘i 
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As in Phocis, ii. 158 

Abascantus, Silus, 11. 234 

Abeita, sepulchral slab for, ii. 165 

Acanthus molha, i. 224 

Achillew, images of persons so called, ii. 56 

Achilles, Bust supposed to be intended fur, ii. 56; Bas-relief 
of, amongnt the daughters uf Lycomedes, i. 176,177; 
Bas-relief of the same subject in the Villa Belvedere at 
Frascati, i. 176; detail of the story represented in the 
Bas-selief, bad, 177, 181 

Actaun, statue of, seized by two of his dogs, in the Town 
Collection, 1. 294, 295, 299 ; his stury differently told, 1. 
294 ; names of his doys, 1. 299 

Adair, Dr., purchases two busts of the bearded Bacchus found 
at Baie, in 1771, and brings them to England, i. 336 

Adonis, or Mercury, supposed statue of, in the Townley Col- 
lection, i. 426; best of,in the Townley Collection, for- 
merly in the Villa Montalto, 1. 340, 341; festival of, and 
fable relating to, shed. 

Ege, in Macedonia, ii. 158 

/Eyina, one of the great manufactories of candelabra under 
the Romans, 11. 77 

Jégis aud Luorica, appropriate uses of the names of, i, 257, 
note 

ZElius Cassar, Bust of, ii. 42; the son of Cejonius Commodus, 
sbed.; title of Cassar, said to have been first used by him as an 
adjunct to the presumptive successer to the empire, shid.; 
his desth, idid.; terms in which Hadrian expressed his 
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grief for the loas of lus, ii. 43; a Head of Miués 
preserved at Ince-Blunde}l, bought out of the Villa 
Mattei, sed. 

Aiechylus, according to Horace, the inventor of the theatrical 
mavk, 11.69; Pausamas speaks of him as the introducer 
of hideous masks in his Kumenides, 1. 70 

Maculapius, statue of, by Aanalectus, i i. 159; Hippocrates one 
of the descendants of, ii, 18; 8 naked foot sometimes a 
votive offering to, for a cure, ii. 65; altar to, with Fortuna 
Redux and Salus, is. 283 

Agasias the Ephesian, the sculptor of the Gladiator of the 
begga collection, i. 32, 42, 159 ss 

a, Agria. lehral ci w for. ii. 2 

ae T eke wepabenial ier ni. 244 

Agathemotaros, inscription of, to Asilchus his comrade, ii. 166 

Agave, the priestess of Bacchus, representations of in bas- 
relief, with her story, ii. 80, 8} 

Ageladas, of Argos, i. 14; works of, enumerated by Pausanias, 
i. 155 epigram in the Anthologia ascribing the statue of 
a muse to him, shad. note * 

Ager Romanus, in the vicinity of Rome, sepulchral ura from 
the, ii. 257 

Agesander of Rhodes, 1,27 

Agovacritus, i. 14 

—— figure of Apollu from the temple of Zeeulupius 


hcl ‘aheie of, i. 40 
Alcimm, the servant of Tiberius Claudius Liviarms, marble 
ae oup dedicated by, to Mithras, in the Townley Collection, 


Ainslie, Sir Robert, account of a Head of Jupiter Berapis, i in 
baealt, formerly belongin i, 323 

Alebtaster, vases of. of greut fa in the Townley Collec- 

- + ten, il. 247, 248, 249 ; the best, whence furnished, ii. 249 

Albani, Cardinal Alessandro. i. 56, 254 ; marbles of the eollec- 
tion formed by him referred to, i. 98,104, 138, 19%, = 
335; fi. 53, 97 

Afvano: marbles found near, i. 351; ti. 6 

Alcamenes, i ion containing the names of the 6 Epheh 
‘who were the care of, when Cuametes, fi. 299 

—— the og goog i. 14; statue of Hecate matey, for 


Athenians, 1. 29 
AXdborough, Roman road from, into Lancashire; ié 10 
' falenanddor, a tative of Bithynia, sepuichral wottument fds, 
fet Sunyreia, ii. 164 


r 
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Alexander the Great, his order that no artist but Apalles 
should paint him, Pyrgoteles engrave gems of him, or Ly- 
sippus make statues of him in brass,i. 24; « figure of 
Hercules, his table-deity, i. 25, note *'; cousults the Py- 
thian oracle before he waged war against the Persians, 
i. 135; his admiration of and visit to Diogeves, ii. 11 

Alexandria, Sir Thomas Rue’s account tu the duke of Buck. 
inghain of a statue of a negro ia black marble at, 1.64 

Alexis, i. 14 

Algardi, his injudicious restoration of the Laughing Faun of 
the Townley Gallery.1. 180 

Aliphera, i. 158 

Axrans, 1. 271-254; original positions of, and modes of using, 
n. 271; forms of the Greek and Roman altars, hed. ; modes 
of consecrating, 11. 272; hung with wreaths of Sowers 
on festivals, sid. ; privileges of, dud. ; the most ancient 
were adorned with segments of circles called horns, sid. ; 
sanctity of, how long preserved inviulate. i. 272, 273; pre 
vate and domestic altars, it, 275; sculptures and inscrip- 
tions of, sded.; 1nstrument» and vessuls of sacrifice uften 
cecur upon, thed.; ornamented with Egyptian figures, ii. 
274; bearing Greek tuscriptions found in England, ii. 
240 ; altar to Apullo.sied.; to Astarte, the Syrian goddess, 
ii. 281; to Bacchus, i. 275; to the Bona Dea Ananionsis, 
shed.; to Daana, ii, 274 ; with an inscription for the safe 
return of Septimius Severus and his family from some 
expeditiun, 11 279; to Mitnras, found in Cumberland, i. 
249; to Silvanus, 11. 275; of Venus at Paphos, is. 271; 
insenbed YUKIAETY, Kc. ehid.; ornamented with the 
heads of bulls, 11. 274%; account of various Roman altars 
found at King’s Stanley in Gloucestershire, ti. 252 

Amastris in Paphiagonia, portrait of Homer upon the coins of, 
1.344; these coins ascribed by Visconts to the time of 
the Antonines, thd.; engraving of a coin of Amastris, 1 

45 
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Amazon, Head of a, i. 342 

Amazone accurs, or battle-axe of the Amazons, ii. 192 

Amazons, recumbent, marble Bas-relief of, in the Townley 
Collection, ii. 191 

Amazons and Giiffins, terracotta Bas-relief of a eombat be- 
tween, i. 86 

Ammonius, one of the sculptors of a monkey of basalt in the 
Capitol, i. 161 ; 

Ampelus, teizacotta Bas-relief representing him as rising from 
the stem of the vine,i. 104; marble gronp ef Baechus 
and Ampelus, i. 299-302 ; story relating to, thd. 


Amphors, ancient, with an inscription, described’ by Dr. Hen- 
derson, i. 153; the term of, now applied to veasels of dif- 
ferent forma and capacities, i. 155; one filled with fine 
African sand used by the athlete in their exercievs, found 
in 3772 in the baths of Titus, i. 156 

Amphore, and other vessels included in the name, account of, 
i. 152.156; derivation of the name, i. 152; difference be- 
tween the Attic and Roman amphora, tésd.; used to 
preserve olives in, id.; model of the amphora kept ia the 
Capitol, i. 153 ; produce of a vineyard estimated by the 
number of amphore which it would supply, sid. ; in- 
stances of, with inscriptions, did.; earthen, of the Roman 
time, occasionally found in England, 1. 154; amphore 
seen upon the coins of Chios, shed. ; occur on the silver 
coins of Athens, i, 155 

Anagnis, now Anagui, city of, i. 276, note ° 

caer ty Pam representations of the, in a terracotta Bas-relicf, 
1. spe 

Angeroua, a female statuc, ia his collection, so named by Mr. 
Townley, i. 174; not likely to be represented ** nudo et 
istecto corpore,” i. 179 

Augio-Roman Altars, ii. 280 

Anglo-Roman Sepulchral Urns, 13. 260, 261 

Aniolena, inscription for, ti. 232 
us, i. 15 
Aathologia, epigram from, upon the towns which claimed the 
of Homer, i. 346, note **; epigrams in the, illus- 
trative of ancient marbles, i. 17, 18, 22; 1. 100 

Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, colussal Bust of, is. 40, 41; 
most noted busts of, where found, is. 4], note ™; statue 
of, found on the Ksquiline Hill, i. 54 

Antioch : us of Athens, the sculptor of a statue of Minerva, i. 
159 


Awriquirrizs, Miscxurarsoce, ii. 306-312 
Antium, discoveries of the Apollo Belvedere, and the Gladiator 
the Villa Borghese, in the ruins of Nero's palace at, i. 
» 159 
Antonine Baths, marble chair in the Townley Collection foun 
in a part of the, u. 308 
Antonine Column, i. 47 
spgareor ey weer of ane most aa ary for the ae and 
ishing of heads intended as portraits, i. 
Freie Pius, statues and other remains of Ae yr 
in the ruins of his villa at Lanuvium, i. 46, 49, 189, 196, 
253, 289, 209, 302, S03; ii. 78, 79, 84, 2145. odes the 
ashes of the Emperor Hadrian to be removed frem Pu- 
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teoli to Rome, i, 259; medallion of, on which Hercules 
and the nymphs rapt eat are represented, 1. 276; uc- 
count of the Bust of, in the Townley Collection, ii. 43; 
short notice of hia life an! death, ti. 44; Bust of, at 
Paris, in the character of Frater Arvalis, is. 45 
Apia, figures of, on the sides of altars of Roman work, ii. 271 
Aplustre, form and position uf the, in a Roman vessel, ij. 129 
Apollo, statue of, which Mark Antony took from Kphesus, i. 
18; figure of, from the Temple of /Feculapius at Agri- 
otum, 1. 34; terracotta Bas-relief of a warrivt consuliing 
im, i. 134; marble statue of,in the Townley Gallery, pur- 
chased at the sale of the Duc de Choiseul Gouffier, i. 190, 
197; bronze statue of, inthe Townley Collection, i. 276, 
277; statue of, in the Capitoline Museum, i. 321; ancient 
Head of, supposed by Mr. R. P. Knight to have been 
copied from a very early production of Greek sculptare in 
brass, i. 321; colossal foot of, formerly Sir William Ha- 
milton’s, 1. 64; attributes of, represented on a candela- 
brum, ii. 83 ; ancient heads of, upon the silver tetradrachme 
of Leontium in Sicily, i. 321, note *; had ures and 
cattle under his especial protection, ii. 119; Bas-rellef af 
a father and two sons consulting the oracle of, ii. 134, 135 
137 ; oracles of, held the next in rank to those of Jupiter, 
ii, 138; representations of, upon the reverses of 
of the early Syrian kings, seated upon the curtina, thid, 
Apollo and the muses, a common representation on sar: 
cophagi ii, 175, 189; votive altar sacred to, ii. 274 
Apollo Belvedere, statue of, where discovered, i. 41, 58 
Apoilo Did rng Me. Knight's bronzes in the Museum, 
i. 31; Heads of,1. 321, 322; Sines ol geinntin ee frieze 
of the temple of, at Miletus, ii. 91 
Apollo of Florence, commonly known as the Apollino, referred 
to the age of Praxiteles, i. 24 
Apollo Musagetes, terracotta Bav-relief representing Vietory 
ing out a libation to, i. 98; Bas-relief of the same 
subject in masble, ii. 112, 113; su Bust of Apollo 
M , 


ii. 54; re of, in the lief of the A 
endef Hoi nit ’ — 


Apollo Sauroctoncs, statue of, now in the Vatican, ii. 24 
Apollonia in Jiyria, » cow suckling a calf, represented on the 
Apaibcaten so of those of the toro F: 159 
one ptoes of the toro Farnese, i. 
Apolienias, the son of Nestor, one of the sculptors of the torso 
‘of the Belvedere, i. 32, 156 
Apelieniue, Flavius, ii. 257 
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"awehinn (Apethehe), the name for the apartment in which the 
sacients deposited their more durable wines, i. 153, 154, 
note 

Apotheosis of Homer.i.41, note 1; ii. 95 ; deseription of the 
Townley marble of, ii. 119; explanation of its allegory, 1i. 
120; enumeration of authors who have commented upon 
it, ibid. note *; ceremony of the deification ef. ii. 126, 
127; description of another monument in commemoration 
of the Apotheonis, ii. 130 

Apuleius, the first writer who relates the stury of Psyche, i. 148 

Aratus, Head of, ii. 15 

Arcesilaus, i. 38 

Arch of Titus, 1.43; at Ancona, of Trajan’s tima, i. 44; of 

timius Severus, i. 47; of Coustantine, sbid, 

Archelaus, the son of Apollonius, of Pnene, i. 120 

Ancurrscrenat Bas-ruisuys axp Frauments, i. 293-206 

Ardea, 8 mould for casting Bas-rehefs found at, i. 71, note ® 

Arethusa, fountain of, visited by Mr. Charles Towuley, i. 1 

Argius, i. 14 

Argo, terracotta Bas-relief in the Townley Collection, repre- 
senting the coustruction of the ship Argu, i. 94, 95 

Ariadne, the name given by Mr. Town ey to the statue now 
ealled Venous or Dione, i. 173, note 

Agies, the Latin word, which signifies a ram, deduced by Isido- 
rus from the Greek name of Mars, ii. 81 

Arimaspi, terracotta Bas-reliefs of the contest between the 
paren and the Arimaspi,i. 87 ; story of the, explained, i. 

9,9 

Aristeas and Papias, sculptors of the Centaurs in black masble 
found at Hadrian's villa, i. 159 

Aristides, i. 14 

Aristolaus, portrait of Pericles painted by, ii. 5 

« ar capta,” coin of Augustus bearing the legend of, i. 


Arminius, the German chieftain, supposed to be represented in 
an unknown Head in the Townicy Collection, ii. 35 ; im- 
portance which the Romans attached tv the success of 
their arms against, ii. 36 

Artemidorus, surnamed Capito, ii. 10; sepulchral monument 
for a pervon of the name of Artemidorus, ii. 172 

Arte, fate of the, among the Greeks, i. 32, 33 

Arundel, Thames, 1 of, the first collector ef Geeek and Ro- 

| gaan statues “in. i 


Sn. Kngland, i. 88; notices i. 
60, note ™, 61; his bowels interred in the convent of. 
Anthoay at Pades, i. 6]; Sir Thomas Ros’s comrespend- 
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ence with him on anbjects of antiquity, i. 61, 62,65; Mr. 
Charles Townley maternally descended from him, i. 70; 
his bronze of a Head then ascribed to Homer, i. 349 ; how 
much esteemed by, 1. 350 

Aruntian family, sepeichee of the, ii. 226 

Ascleyiades, Ti. Claudius, Insenption by, tothe Nymphs, ii. 153 

Ashbumham, George, third Earl of, presents a bronze statue 
of a Roman suldier to the British Museum, i. 273, 277 

Ashtoreth, i, 282, note |" 

Amilchus, sepulchral Bas-relief inseribed to, ii. 166 

Aakew, Dr. Anthony, marbles furmerly belonging to, now in 
the Townley Collection, 1. 29, 107, 400 

Asopodorus, i. 14 

Assalectus, the sculptor of the Acsculapius of the Verospi 
palace, 1. 159 

Astarte, the Syrian goddess, altar to, it. 281, 292; Milton's 
mention of, 11. 282. note 

Astragalizontes, group of the, in marble, the first sculpture 
possessed by Mr. Townley, 1.8; supposed to have been 
copied, with some little variation, from a bronae g by 
Polycletus, in the court of Titus's palace, known by the 
same denomination, i. 16, 305; account of the Townley 
group of the, 1. 503-306 

Atheneras, i. 15 

Athenian house, correct delineation of an, in the Bas-relief of 
Bacchus received by Icarius, ii. 141 

Athenodorus, the sculptor, i. 14, 27 

Athenodorus, the son of Agesander, 1. 159 

Athens, seat of the arts transferred from, {o Rome, 1.34; a 
Cella at, mentioned by Pausauias as containing many 
statues of clay, 1.73; bronze statue of Pindar before the 
Portico at, 1.349; sums expended upon, by Pericles, ii. 5 ; 
Head of Nero brought from, by Dr. Askew, in 1740, ii. 
29 ; Bas-rehef of Xunthippus brought from, by Dr. Askew, 
hi. 107; semulchral monument from, for Mousis, a native 
of Miletus, ii. 170, 171; sarcophagus from, representing 
the labours of Hercules, ii. 206 ; inscription on a circular 
shield from, ii. 300; decree in honour of Callidamas from, 
i. 301; “ Marmor Atheniense,” ii. 305 

Athleta, votive Torso of an, in the Townley Collection of terra- 
cottas, of the size of life. i, 82 

’ Atrmetas, urn dedicated to the memory of, fi. 228 

Attalus, Greek artists seek refuge in the court of, 1, $1, 33; 

7 ' palace of, abounds in the finest statuary, i. 33 

vou, 1°, U 
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Attica, Silia, monumental urn for, ii. 234 

Atticianus of Aphrodisias, the sculptor of the statue of Clio 
in the Florentine Gallery, i. 160 

Attis and Dionysus, held to be the same deity, i. 342 

Atys, Head of, found in the Villa Palombara, ii. 19; shrine 
of, at Dyme in Achaia, sid. 

Augustus, his patronage of scuipture indicated by Livy’s eu- 
logium upon him, i. 39; Cabgula threw down the statues 
of eminent men erected by Augnstus, ibid. ; coin of, on 
his conquest of Armenia, on which Victory is represented 
sacrificing a bull, i. 290; Head of, 11. 21; account of, tid. 
22; his portrait. how known. ii. 23; pronounces the 
funeral oration of Mareellus. n, 25; Bust of, in the Vatr 
can, crowned with a wreath of corn, ii. 45 

Aurelius, Marcus, Bust of, in the character of Frater Arvalis, 
ii, 44; the most remarkable man of all who ever possessed 
the sovereign power of Rome, n. 45; his statues and busts 
numerous in ancient times, ii. 46, note ™; Amazons 
represented upon some of the cuins of, il 192 

Auriola, it. 238 

Ausonius, his inscription fora relievo of the Nine Muses, ii. 
189, note '7 

Autumn and Winter, figures of, represented in a terracotta 
Bas-rebef, i. 130 

B. 


B. M. F.. meaning of, explained, ii. 243, note ** 
Bacche, description of the, by Euripides, ii. 102 
Bacchanalian Choral Procession, marble representing a, ii. 19%, 


Bacchanalian feasts represented on sarcophagi, ii. 175 

Bacchanalian group, fragment of a, in bas-relief, 11. 156 

Bacchanalian Procession, Bas-relief of a, ii. 108; the sabject 
not merely imaginary, ed. 110 

BaccHanatan Vases, ti. 209 

Bacehante, Huad of a female, ii. 62; a female Baechante 
represented on the base of a candelabrum, ii. 79; Bas- 
relief of a, brandishing a knife, ii. 102 

Bacchante and Faun carrying an infant Bacchus, terracotta 
Bas-relief uf a, i. 125 

Bacch ef Ariadna Chorus, ii. 201, note * 

Bacchus, terracotta Bas-relicfs relating to, i. 75, 62, 86, 87, 98, 
103, 1)5. 125, 129; terracotta Bas-relief representing the 
fut tsk beans 3 r ceaveg anes 

-bearing a thyrsus, a fann bearing sn 
by his side, i. 103, 104; of Baechus received as a guest 
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by Tearus, i. 129; Indian or Bassarian, the Liber Pater, 
4. 129; the youthful and more elegant Bacchus, a later 
type in Grecian sculpture, sbrd.; Mr. Moliingen's remarks 
_ on the bearded figures of Bacchus, tbed. note 4; maak 

of, in terracotta, i. 143; androgynous, bronze of, formerly 
Mr. R. P. Kiight's, i. 47, note % ; statue of, by Lyaa- 
nias the son of Antiochus, i. 161; statne of, in the 
Museo Chiaramonts, 1. 216; statue of, represented os a 
boy, found in the villa of Antoninus Piua, i. 253; why 
called vtBedeereres.3. 30) note *; dyades, another epithet 
applied to himin the hymus of Orpheus explained, wad, 
note “7; representation of the infant Bacehus upon a Bas- 
rehef, ai, dts bearded Heads of the. in the Museum, in 
terracotta, i. 335, note **; amall terminal Heads of tho 
1, 337; Heads of the, mistaken for portraits of the phile- 
sopher Plato, 1. 337; figure of, in the Vatican, bearing 
the word 2APAANATISAAOZ on the drapery, 167 5 occa- 
sionally represented by the ancient pocts and sculptors 
as androgynous, 1.335; his mysteries conpled with thone 
of Adonis, i. 341, Plutarch's opinion that Adonis did not 
differ from Bacchas, 3. 342; Head of Antinous in the 
character of him, in. 40; fragment of a marble mask of, 
in. 73; priestesses of, during the cclebration of the Diony- 
sia, ate the raw flesh of animals, ii. 102; Bas-relief in 
marble of Bacchus received by Icarus in the garden of a 
villa, ii. 140, 1-41; detaids of the story on which the Bas- 
relief is founded, 3. 144; account of the Bawrelief named 
by Mr. Townley the Funeral Car of Bacchus, ii. 190; 
altar to, i1. 275 

Bacchus Biformis,i. 339, note 7* 

Bacchus Tauriformis, head of, ii. 254 

Bacchus and Ampelus, account of the group of, in the Townley 
Collection, i. 299—302 

Bacchus and Cupid, group of, in a terracotta Bas-relief, i. 87 

Bacchus snd a Faun, Bas-relief representing, the fragment of 
a sarcophagus, ii. 192, 193 

Bacchus and Libera, terminal Bust of, 1. 337, 338; small ter- 
minal Heads of, joined back to back, i. 339 

Baie, terminus of Bacchus found at, in 1771, 1. 335, 336 

Barbvarns, Zlius, his statue to Diana Triformis, i. 290 

Barberini, Princess Dowager, sells to Mr. Charles Townley the 
first marble he possessed, i. 304 

Barberini Marbles procured by Urban VIIL, i. 56 e 

Basberini Palace at Rome, marbles formerly in the, i, 928; ii. 
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Barking-Hall in Suffolk, an estate of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
re of a Roman Soldier in bronze, fuund at, i. 281 
Barrels, Votive, with Inscriptions, in the Townley Collection, ii. 
311 


, James, sends a statue of Cupid from Rome to Edmund 
Burke, i. 253 

Bartoli, marbles engraved in the Admiranda of, now in the 
Townley Gallery, 1i. 134 

Bas-relief, explanation of the term. ii. 94; different styles of 
bas-relief, ibid. ; peculiar and distinguishing characteris- 
tices of the Roman from the Greek bavrelief, ii. 95; 
chronological order of the more ancient Bas-reliefs of the 
Townley (sallery, sbed. 

Baserecices, Votive anv Baceuasauran, ti. 94-156; of 
Achilles amongst the daughters of Lycomedes, ii. 176, 
177; representing a father and two suns consulting the 
oracle of Apollo, u. 134, 135; of Bacchanalian processivos, 
ii. 108, 195 ; uf a Bacchante brandishing a knife, ii, 102 ; 
of Bacchus received by Icarius in the garden of a villa, 
ii. 140, 141; in three divisions, representing the infant 
Bacchus, Venus waiting to recenve Cupid, and a company 
of hunters, ii. 145, 146; of Bacchus and a faun, ii. 193; 
of a cow drinking while suckling a calf, ii. 115; of the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, n. LI, 112; of Castor ma- 
naging a horse, i. 100, 101; of two fauns punishing a 
satyr, 1. 133; representing two Cupids and a faun car- 
tb an intoxicated satyr, ii. 134; of a faun plsying on 
the double pipe, ii, 154; representing a funeral banquet, 
ii. 204; of a funeral-chariot, 11. 190; of two geni: or 
Cupids io cars drawn by dogs, just started from the car- 
ceres of @ circus, ii. 148, 149; of geni also contending 
in a chariot-race within a circus, 11. 150; representing 
infant genit in the manner of a Bacchanalian procession, 
ij. 156; representing genii supporting varivus pieces of 

+ armour, with an inscription for Sallustius Jasius, is. 20) ; 
of Hercules securing the Menalian stag. ii. 99; of the 
Apotheosis of Homer, ii. 119; representing the heads of 
four horses, ii. 170; supposed tu represent Jupiter and 
Ceres, ii. 147 ; representing a figure of the god of Lamp- 
sacus, ii. 159; of Leda and ber swan, ii. 112; of 
wien pouring a into a veeuel, te 150; ad sii a 
“marriage, it. ; cee ercury se: upon a 
heap of stones, ii. 147 ; of the Nine Muses, i. 184; of 
Neasus and Deianira, ii. 113; re noting three nymphs, 
with Jupiter aad Pan, ii- 153; fragment of ove of pan- 
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cratiaste, ii. 155 ; of two persons, one abandoning his arms, 
the other sacrificing at au altar, ii. 169; of a poet and his 
muse, ii, 194; of Priam asking for the body of Hector, 
ii. 134; of Victory pouring a bbation to Apollo as leader 
of the muses, i. 112,113; of a warrior approaching a 
trophy, ii, 157, 158; of Xanthippus, ii. 107 

Basalt. Bust of Vespasian in, at Strawberry Hill, i.43; Veu 
pasian places a group of the Nile of this material in 
the temple of Augustus, sbsd. note |!* 

Basin of dark granite, formerly a labrum, it. 311,332 

Bath-Chaur, or Sella Balnearis, 1. 307 

Batrychus, the sculptor, frogs scattered upon his works, as a 
device for his name, 1. 257 

Beauclerk, Topham, is. 250 

Bedas, son of Lysippus, i. 27 

Belvedere, sn the palace of the Vatican, the first repository of 
sculpture in Rome, 1.56; torso of the, i. 32, 158 

Bessborough, Eurl of, marbles formerly belonging to, ii. 
167 


Bipennes of the Amazons, 1). 192 

Blundell, Henry, Esq., account of his collection of ascient 
marbles preserved at Ince-Blundell in Lancashire, i. 69, 
ee 33; his transmutation of an hermaphroditic group, 
i. 70 

Blundell Museum, marbles of the, referred to, ii. 73, note ™*, 
168, 22, 223 

Boar, wild, ancient mode of carrying a, with the hunters, ii. 
146 

Bodroni, remains of the tomb of Mausolus, prince of Caria, at, 
i. 20, note * 

Bona Dea, sacrifices to. represented on sarcophagi, ii. 175; vo- 
tive altar to, 1. 275; festival and worship of, ii. 276; 
inscriptions relating to, sued. 

Borghese Collection, begun by Paul V., i.56; Mithraic Bas- 
rehef, furmerly in the, now in the Louvre Gallery at Paris, 
1,286; other marbles of, referred to, 1. 159, 183; ii, 49 

Bosset, Lieut. Col. De, marbles obtained from, ii. 112, 156 

aekere the ancient, on the Appian Way, marbles found af, ii. 


Boy, small unknown Bust of a, ii. 63 

Boys who had quarrelied fur the tali, aceount of the group of 
the, in the prt Collection, i. 303-306; a similar 
one in ee * Polycletus, mestioned ia Pliny’s Natural 
History, 1. 30 : = 

Bracciolini, Poggio, the Florentine, only six statues remeining 
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in his time at Rome, i. 49; the &rst collector of ancient 
sculpture in his own country, i. 50, 5] 

Baacests anv Surpoats or Tarrop Tasces, ii, 87-93; bracket 
furmed by a double volute, the lower one serving as a pe- 
destal to a figure of Victory. i. 87; foot or support of a 
tripod table composed of a hon's head surrounded by 
the foliage of the lotus, oad. 

Brereton, Owen Salusbury, Esq... marble of the labours of 
Hercules, formerly belunging to, 1. 206 

Britain, wmnes of, in the earher part of the Roman time, 
worked by the subdued natives, 1. 256 

Britons wore their beards only on the upper hip, ii. JY, note 4 

Bronsted, Chevaher a 2 

Buoxzr, Strattes is.of the Townley ( ollection, 1, 273-281 

Bronzes of Syms, account of the discovery of the, 1. 30 

Browne, Mr. Lyde. marbles formerly belonging to him, i. 254, 
335, 343 51. 37, 49. 54, 50S 

Bruttii, a gold coin of the, representing Venus riding on a 
wea-horse on the reverse, 1. 07 

Buckingham, Villiers, Duke of, ¢ Charles I., an active collector 
of ancient marbies, i. 50; extract from one of his letters 
on ancient marbles to Sic Thomas Roe. 1, 64 

Bull, custom of ammolating a, in honour of a victory, 1. 108, 
290; the slaying of vor constituted part of the mysteries 
of Mithras. 1. 256 

Bull and a Lion, terracotta Bas-relief representing a, i. 130 

Bupalus, of Chivs, sculptures bearing the name of, i. 160, and 
note '* 

Burioni Villa, marbles from the, ii. 169, 202, 234, 262 

Burke, Rt. Hon. Edinund, marbles formerly belonging to, now 
in the Townley Gallery, 1. 253; 11. 21, 25. 59 

Burning the dead, when the practice of, commenced and 
ecased amony the Romans, it. 17-4.175; notion of the Ro- 
mans that by burning the body they sent the soul to its 
rest more speedily. i. 174 

Bust, an uuknown, bequeathed by R. P. Knight, esq., ii. $8; un- 
known, of a Female, also bequeathed by Mr. Knight, edid. ; 
another unknown Bust, bequeathed by Mr. Knight. ii. 63 

Byblus, festival of Adonis celebrated at, 1. 340 

Byres, James, an architect, engaged with Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
aod Mr. Thomas Jenkins, the Engish banker at Rome, in 
making excavations at Hadrian's villa, 1. 3,4; further 

- notice of sre 5 rer ; 

yeantium, 5. 158 ; removal of the Roman imperial coart to, 

' ‘by Constantine's order, i. 49. 
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Cc. 

Cassar, C. J., strong feeling manifested by, fur the clegant arts, 
i. 39; his family ended with the Emperor Nero, 1i. 30 
Caligula throws down the statutes of eninent men erected by 
Augustus, i. 39; despatches Memmius Regulus to collect 

statues from the different cities of the empire. i. 40 

Gallidamas, Greek inscription, being a decree uf the people of 
Athens and of the Piraus, in honeur of, 1. 30] 

Callimachus, extruct from his ia tu Apoully, i. 119 

Calliope, turracutta statue of, 1. § 

Callistratus, 3. }5 

Calhistus, L. Dasumius, 1). 96 

Callixenus, 1, 15 

Callon, 14; works of, mentioned by Pausanias, i. 15; a na- 
tive of Eyina, 1. lt 

Camden, William, his notice respecting Roman pigs of lead 
fortaerly found in Chesture, i, 255 

Campagna di Rema, marbics from excavations in the, ii, 34 

eee one wing of the palace of the, appropriated by 

nedict XIV. tu the various discoveries of ancieat sculp- 
ture made durnng his reyen, 1. 56 

Campo de Fion, the torso of Hercules in the Vatican found at, 
1. o4 

Canachus, i. 14 

CanDELaBRra, ii. 76-41; representations of, in terracotta bas- 
reliefs, 1. 99, 150, 135; amoung the richest ornaments of 
the temples and houses uf the Greeks and Romaus, ii, 76; 
sometimes statues of youths used as, shd.; deposited in 
tombs, and sculptured us bas-reliefs on the outsides of 
temples, n. 77; Egyptians sometimes considered as the in- 
ventures of them, rbed.; ancient use of, among the Jews, 
thd.; many found in the excavations at Herculaneum usd 
Pompeii, 1, 77; Tarentum and Aegina considered by the 
Romans as the best manufacturies of candelabra, sed. ; 
Cicero's accouut of a candelabrum designed for the temple 
of JupiterCapitolinus at Rome, sbid.; he asverts that there 
was vot a house in Sicily withuut these utensils made in 
Sliver, ii. 78; ancient marble candelabra preserved in the 
Radcliffe Library at Oxford, sid. 

Candelabrum, the upper part of which was found in the ruins 
of the Villa of Antoninus Pius, ii, 78, 79, 80; the trian- 
gular base of a candelabrum, of the Ruman period, va- 
rwusly ornamented, iu. §1; the lower part of & candela 
brum ornamented with the attnbutes of Apollo, ii. 83; 
triangular base of a small candelabrum oxnamented with 
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flowers and festoons of fruits, so:d.; base of a candela- 
brum in the form of a winged sphinx, ii. 84; a small cy- 
lindrical piece of marble, part of the stem of a candela- 
brum, thed. 
bores, represented ina terracotta Bas-relief, 1.136 ; statues 
of, by Polycletus, in bronze, i. 17, 34 
Canon, The, the statue by Polycletus, so called, i. 16, and 
note *° 
Canopus, the name of, given toa portion of Hadrian's cele- 
brated villa, i. 120 
Canova, his praise of the statue of the matron Venus in the 
Townley Collection, i. 16%; stated to have delayed the 
Roadinini Faun from being brought to England, 1. 239 
Caphys, ii. 158 
Capitoline Amphora, i. 153 
Capitoline biuseum, statue of an Amazon in the, i. 342, 343; 
statue of Apollo in the, 1. 321; Bust of Bacchus in, 1.236; 
Head of Hippocrates in the, is. 8 
Capponi, the Maichese. i. 254 
Caprew, puteal found in the ruins of one of Tiberius's villas at, 
11, 26 
Capua, statue of Venus found in the ruins of the amphitheatre 
of, i. 21 
Caracalla, Hercules and the group called * }4 toro,” found at 
the baths of, 1.59; Greek medal of, bearing a figure of 
Diana, i. 216. note ®; Bust of, ti. 51; notices of 
his life, 11.52 ; his earher name. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Bassianus. shd.; whenee he recerved the name of Cara- 
Calla, chid.; his busts usually represent him with the head 
a little inclined to the left, in smitation of Alexander the 
Great, sd. ; Busts of, inthe Louvre Gallery at Paris, sbed. 
Caractacus, the head of a barbarnan chief, in the Townley 
Collection, ascribed to. by the author of the Diletianti 
of Ancient Sculpture. n. 36; Tacitus’s attes- 
tation of the esteem in which Caractacus was held by 
the Romans, shd. note °° 
Carystus ia Eubos, a cow suckling a calf, represented oa the 
cdine of, i. 115 
Carlisle, Karl of, forms a collection of sculptures at Castle 
Howard, in Yorkshire, i. 68 
Carpesica, Villa. marble in the Townley Collection, brought 
from the, ii. 238 
oo Chariot, Bas-relief of a, drawn by four horses, 
ii. 


} 
Caryatide, the, of the Towaley Collection, i. 163 
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Cassiodorus, his description of the sort of chairs uved in the 
ancient baths, 1. JUS; inscription on a sepulchral monu- 
ment to a person of the name of, 11. 301 

Castello di Guido, small statue of Cupid in the Townley Col- 
lection found at, 1.206 

Castor managing a horse, Bas-relief of, 1. 100 

Castor and Pollux, Bas-rehef of, P11, 212 

Catana, Howl's account of a Baerelief from the Museum of 
the Benetietines at, an. 143 

Cattle, group of, represented on the front of the cover of a 
large sarcophaus, 31, 202 

Cavaceppi, the sculptur, at Rome, marbles purchased from, li. 52 

Cawdor, first Earl, marbles formerly belonging to, i. 306, 32 

Centaur beanng a cornucopia between Hercules and ASecula 
pius, bronze group of, formerly Mr. R. P. Knight's, i, 47 

Cephissodorus, +. 15 

Cephissodotun, t. 15 

Cerdo, Marcus Cossutius, the sculptor of two statues in the 
Townley Collection, 1. 46, 1598, 184, 185 

Cerdo, M. Ulpius, is. 267 

Cereale Papaver, ii. 293 

Ceres, statue of, from the temple at Catana, i. 34; statue of, 
in the Townley Gallery, ». 216; poppy sserrd to, 11. 293, 
294 

Ceres and Jupiter, Bas-relief of, ii. 147, 146 

Chalcedon, 1n Biathymia, 1. 156, Greek insersption, formerly in 
the wall of a private dwelling at, i. S02 

Chandler, Dr., marbles brought to England by, ti, 303 

Chares of Liodus, the scholar of Lysppus, 1. 29 

Chariot, Funeral, 11. 190 

Chanot-race, terracotta Bas-relief representing a, 3. 139, 348 

Charles 1., when Proce, said to have been in correspondence 
with Sir Henry Wotton respecting the purchase of ancient 
marbies, i. 57.55; purchases a great part of the collee- 
tion of the Duke of Mantua, i. 58; enumeration of ancient 
rearbles in his possession, and the prices for which they 
were sold, i. 59, note '*; Head of, by Bernini, sold for 
£300, 1. 60 

Chester, an image of Mithras seen at, by Dr. Stukeley, i. 289; 
accountof an altar fuund in Watergate Street at, in 1779, 
dedicated to Fortuna Redux, Esculapius. and Salus, ii. 283 

Chesterford, co. Essex, account of an Anglo-Roman sepuichral 
urn found at, ii. 260, 261 ; 

Chisramoati, Museo, statue of Mercury ia the, 2. 325; Bust ef 
Bacchus Biformis in, i. 339, note 

v5 
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Ghild, Head of a, with a hanging curl of hair, ii. 62; Bust of a, 
purchased from Albacim, the sculptor, at Rome, séed. ; 
Buat of a sleeping child, in alto-rihevo, ded.; Head of a 
female child, brought from Rome in 1785, supposed to be 
& portrait, li. 63 

Chimeras, representation of figures so called, i. 90, 91 

Chinnery, William, Esq, Head ot Mercury formerly beloaging 
to, 1, $24, 320 

Chios, portrait of Homer upon the coins of, i. 344, and 
note *; Wood gives it the preference as the place of 
Homer's birth, 1. 546 

Chanilus, the poet, according to Suidas, the inventor of the 
theatrical mask, is. 69 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, makes purchases at the sale of 
the marbles of King Charnes 1.1.57: marbles formerly 
belonging to, now in the Townley Collection, i. 311, 312 

Christodorus, the poet, his account of the statue of Homer 
formerly iu the Zeuxippus at Constantinople, 1. 349 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, invectives of, agaist the depredations 
of Verres, i, 34; himself a collector of works of sculp- 
ture, i, 34; extracts from his correspondence relating to 
his purchases, i. 3; his mentivn of the tomb of Pericles, 
if. 206; his instructions to lus wife Terentia, concerning 
preparations at the Tusculan Villa, aud particularly as tw 
a labrum in the bath, uu. 312 

Creer, surcicumar, ui, 265-270; uses to which they wese ap- 
plied, n. 263 

Circensian race, what was to be the conduct of the charioteer 
inthe. 142 

Cireuses, the great number of, at Rome, i. 142, 143; Caracalla’s 
and the Circus Maximus, the only oues of which there 
are remains, 1. 14 

Civita Lavinia, notices of statues and other marbles found at, 
1. 40, 46, 47, 189, 190, 254, 289, 299, 362, 3635 a. 78,79 

Civita Vecchia, marbles found at, n. 108 

Clarac, Comte de. his account of the statue of the Venus of 
Melos ia the Royal Museum at Paris, i. 21, nute * 

Claudius, Emperor, his fondoess for Homer's poems, i. 119 © 

Clay, baked, one of the matenals used by the Evyptians in 
forming the small figures which have the ap of 
household gods, 1.73; carly use of statues sd i 73,743 
Athenians stated to have made an annual exhibition of 
their works in clay. i. 74 
eus Alexandrimus, his statement that Attis and Di 
in the mysteries, were held to be the samme doity, i. 342 
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Clement XIV., his design of a Museum in the Vatican, com- 
pleted by Pius VE. inthe Museo Pio-Clementino, i. 56 

Cleobulus, fragment of a terminal Head of, found in the Villa 
di Cassio at Tivols, i. 352 

Cleomenes, sun of Apuiloduras, name of, inseribed upon the 
modern base upon which the Venus de’ Medici is placed, 
1. 16.0 

Cleomenes, the sculptor of the statue of Germanicus now in 
the Louvre Gallery, 1. 40, note °° 

Cleomenes, the son of Cleomenes, nume of, upon a statue in the 
Louvre Gallery, 1. 160 

Clio, statue of, in the Fivrentine Gallery, 1. 160 

Clodia, Attlia, sepul hral urn for, 1. 251 

Clytie rising from the sunflower, Townley Bust of, ii. 20; 
fable of, in Ovid's Metamorphoses, ui. 21 

Celian-hill, equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius found at the, 

54 


1. 

“Coliapi Asteris,”’ the wurde on a sepulchral urn in the 
Townley Collection, found in the environs of Naples, ii. 
247 

Coemption, marriage by, amony the Romans, 1i. 142 

Conus foralis, representations of the,on Bas-reliefs and Mona. 
ments, ui. 167, 164, 172, 224 

Coins, ancivot, advantayes arming from the comparison of, 
with sculptures, 1. 29; bearing the portrait of Homer, i. 
344; bearing the portrait of Hippocrates, 13. 7 

Colchester, Charies, first Lord. ancient Bacchic gem formerly 
in the possession of, found in Sussex, 0. 72, 73 

Colophon, portrait of Homer upun the coins of, 1. 344 

Colossus of Rhodes, the work of Chares of Lindus, 1, 29 

Colotes, a second artist of the name, i. 37 

ager ee Palace, at Naples, ancient puteal purehased from 

1 27 

Columbarium, room so called in the Townley Gallery, ii. 225 ; 
columbarium of the Abucci family, at Rome, shid.; of 
the Abert, servi, &c., of Livia, the wife of Augustus, ii. 
24; of the Aruntian family, sdéd. 

Comicus, is. 238 

ea of, purchased by Cardinal Aleseandso Albani, 
is 


Confarreation, marriage by, among the Romans, ii. 182 
Congius, the eighth part of an amphora, i. 153 
Constantine, low state of sculpture in the reign of, i. 47 ; appli- 
eation of bas-reliefs from Trajan’s triumphal arch to the 
deceration of that of tid, 
Constantinople, Sis Thomas Roe’s account of his endeavours 
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to procure for Lord Arundel certain seulptares from the 
Porta Aurea of, i. 65, 66 

Corbridge, co. Northumberland, two altars with Greek inserip- 
tions found at. in. 260; one of them to the Tyrian Her- 
cules, in the Townley Gallery, is. 251 

Corcyra, cow suckling a calf upon the coins of, ii. 115, 116 

Corinth, destruction of, 1 32 

Cornuazazvlo, votive horn found at, ii. 310 

Cortina, or tripod cover, Delphic, 1. 125, and note“; put by 
Virgil and Ovad fur the Delphic oracle steel, as. 4h 

Coryouan Cave, inscription in the,in honour of the nymphs, 
preserved 10 Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Luropean and 
Asiatic Turkey. 1. 153 

Cos, coins of, on which the portrait of Hippocrates is repre- 
sented, 1.6, 7 

Cosmetes, or prefect, who instructed the Ephebi in war, ii. 
299 


Coasutius, mentioned by Vitruvius as an architect, i. 169 

Cow, Bas-relef ofa, drinking, while sucking her calf,ii. 115; 
the subject repeated upun the coins of various ancient 
towns, nn. 116 

Critias, i. 14 

Criton and Nicolaus of Athens, sculptors, i. 160, 167 

Crocodile, tame, Strabo’s account of one, which be saw at 
Anunoe, in Egypt. 1 306 - 

Cromford-nether-Muor, account of a pig of lead found at, in 
1777, ioxcribed with the name of the Emperor Hadrian, 
ii. 290 

Cubista, the name among the Greehs for a certain class of 
tumblers, i. 306 

Culeus, consisting of twenty amphorm, i. 153 

Cupid, the celebrated statue of, by Praxiteles, i. 24; terracotta 
Bas-relief of, represented pressing Psyche to his bosom, i. 
147; atatues, &c. of Cupid and Psyche enumerated, 1. 
148; Marlborough gem of. rid.; terracotta Bas-relief re- 
presenting Cupid in the act of flying, 2. 151; small beaw 
tiful statue of in the Townley Collection, found in an 
amphora, i. 205, 206; D'Hancarville’s panegyric upon 
it, 1. 206 ; statue of, winged, formerly belonging te the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, i. 253 ; statue of, in the cha- 
racter of Somnus, ibid. ; the right hand of a yeuth holding 


mf abr a bow, to be a fragment of a statue 
Cupid, ui. 65; Areas preutrcad butterfly, a symbol of 
deetfuction, found on sarcophagi, ii. 175; Cupid sepre- 


sented ; 
raat aad 
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Cupid and Psyche, front of a sarchophagus in the Townley 
Collection, representing the marnage of, ii. 253, 254 
Cupids in terracotta bas-relhiefs, i. 122, 123; frequently repre 

sented accompanying Venus, i. 97 
Cybele, Head of, i. $42 
Cyclas, Vernasia, sepulehral urn for, ii, 229, 230 


)). 


Dacian standard, representation of the, 1. 119, 120, note "7 

Dacians, terracutta Bas-relefs commemorating Trayan's con- 
quest of the, 1.219, 144: arms of the Dacians and Sar- 
miatians represented in some of the trophies upon the 
coins of Trajan: 119; Bas-relef in marble, representing 
the arms of the Dacians and Saurmatianos, 1. 150 

Dada, Flavia. ii 228 

Dahippus, 1. 15, 27 

Davus, reprenentation of, in the Vatican MS. of Terenca's 
plays, 1. 121 

Dec. ii. 240 

Decebalus, reduction of, hy Trajan, and portraits of, upon Tra- 
jan’s column, 11. 35 

Deities, statues of, in the most ancient schools of art, invaria- 
bly clad in drapery, i. 22; the gods of Olympus, in the 
time of Phidias, partly stripped of their accoutrements, 
1, 23 

Delos, front of a tomb from, 1. 204, 205 

Delphi in Phoeis, is. 15% 

Delphi and the island of Delos the most celebrated seats of 
the oracles of Apollo, un. [3x 

Democles. the von of Demucles, sepulchral mosument for, ii. 
162 

Demorthenes, Head of, ii. 11; hfe and character of, ii, 12, 
13; Bust of, engraved in the Museo Piu-Clementino, i, 13 

“ Deo Soli Mitre,’ the inscnption upon an altar found in 
Cumberland, i. 289 

shire, lead-mines of, ii. 285; ancient methods of smelt- 

ing lead in, nv. 287 

Destruction and diseolotion, symbols of, common on sarco- 
phagi, ii. 175 * 

Devil, artists of modern times have adopted Pan as a repre- 
sentation of the, i. 2) 

Dsadumenus, Servius Cornelius, it. 237 

Diana, status of, in the Townley Gallery, i. 198; character of 
her stutnes as usually represented, i. 201; a gem in the 
Museum Filorentisum, representing Victory sacrificing a 
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bull to, i. 290; two Heads of, in the Townley Collection, 
one formerly Sir William Hamilton’ 8.1. 323, 324; worship 
of, jointly with Latuna and Apollo, 1. 138; altar to, ii. 
278 


Diana Lucifera, statue of, found at Woodchester in Glouces- 
tershire, i. 212, 215; the name under which the great 
fernale deity of the Greeks and Romans was worshipped, 
1. 212; how represented upon various Roman medaliions, 
ted. 

Diana of the Segestians, i. 34; Mr. Coke's statue of, u. 167 

Diana Triformis, votive statue of, 1. 290, 291; Hecate and 
Trivia, her distinguishing names under this triple appear- 
ance, i. 200; why termed Trivia, i. 293; triple terminal 
Head of, engraved in the ‘* Monumenta Matthziania,” 1. 
294 

Dibbs, game of tali, so called by the English, i. 305; its 

at antiquity, rbd. 

Dibutades, the Sicyoman potter, Phy’ 8 story of him as the 
inventor of the plastic art,1. 72 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, assists King Charles I. in collecting 
ancient marbles, i. 58, and note ! 

Dinomenes, i. 14 

Dinos, i. 14 

Diogenes, Bust of, ii. 10; ascribed at one time by Mr. R. P. 
Knight to Hippocrates. n.S, TL; account of, ii. 10, 11; 
Alexander the Great's visit to, i. 1) 

Diogenes, an Athenian, prepares the sculpture for Agrippa’s 
Pantheon, i. 40 

Diomed, Head in the Townley Collection so called, by Mr. R. 
P. Kaoight. i. 17 

Dione, the mother of Venus, unknown Head supposed to have 
belonged to a statue of, i. 315 

Dionysius the Eider, coins of Sicily aseribed to. by Mr. BR. P. 

ht.i. 29 
Dionpa Attis and Dionysus held to be the same deity, i. 
2 “ 


Dioscorides. ii. 10 
Daescen, a Head of one of the, is. 18; Bas-relief of the, ii. 111, 
112; supposed figures of the, on a sepulchral monument, 
ii. 168 


Diree, Zethus, and Amphion, the group of, called * 3) tero,” now 
at Naples, i. 55 
eeerTowaley Callery-i 209; where 18; account ef the, in the 
ownley Gs i ;w ce elder eat 
observations on the, in his lectures, sed 
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Disputes in ancient times as to the works of particular artists, 
i, 44, note ?'* 

Doduna, ravage of the temple of, i, 31 

Dogs, particular species of, in Laconia, called xavrepsss, ii. 101 

© Domesticus Luctus Mulhern» detuncta,” account of the mar. 
ble so entitled, engraved by Bartoli, now in the Towaley 
Collection, 1. 236 

Domitia, Bust of Messalina formerly so named, 11. 27 

Doinitian, statues and busts of, rare, 3. 43; contemporary 
figures of, ordered to be destroyed, wid. ; o& bustof him in 
the Captoline Museum, and a4 statue im the Giustniani 
Palace, shad. 3 pny of lead bearing his name found at 
Hayshaw Moor, 10 Yorkshire, a. 287 

Double pipe, playing upon the, common with the musicians of 
old, 1 154 

Duane, Matthew, Esq, in. 160 

Dyrrhachium in Lilyna, a cow suckling @ calf, reprusented on 
the coins of, nu. 115, 11 

E. 

Kagle, statue of an,i. 269,270; another of smaller dimensions, 
1. 270; head of an, in marble, furmug the hilt of a 
sword, 11. 310 

Earth and Time, how represented in the Bas-relief of the 
Apothcosts of Homer, nu. 126 

Echetius, Has-reiset of, fignting with a ploughshare gt the 
battle of Marathon, in. 241, 2445; account of the combat, 
n. 241 

Kehinus, in Thessaly, 11. 15s 

Echiun, 1. 15 

Egremont, Charies, Ear] of, completes a gallery of marbles at 
Petworth, 1. 63 

Egyptian figures and compositions, imitations of, abound in 
the time of Hadnan, 1. 45; Roman Bas-relicfs 1a the 
Egyptian style, 1. 120, 121 

Egyptian tumbler, group of an, practising his art upoa the 
back of a tame crocodile, iL 306, 507 

Elatea in Phocis, ii. 158 

Emanations, mystic system of, as adupted by D’Hancarville, i. 
6, note 

Epaphras, L. Lepidius, monument to the memory of, ii. 231 

"Eeivypagpe, meaning of the word in inscriptions, ti. 300 

Ephetn of Athens under Aleamenes, names of the, wpon a cir- 
cular shield, 11. 299 ; description of the, ibid. 

Epictetus, Ti. Ciaud., ii. 269 

Epicusean, the name, i, 14 
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Epicurus, ter minal Wead of, it. 13; his doctrines, life, and cha- 
racter,ii. 14; portrait of, anciently held in high venera- 
tion, 16id.; different heads and portraits of, 11. 15 

Epipyrgidia, statue of Hecate so called, which Alcamencs 
made for the Athenians, 1. 293 

Epirus, exquisite workmanship upon the coins of, 1. 30 

Epitaph upon a dog named Maryaret. 1. 306 

ENOJE], ENOLHE, supposed different meaning of these words 
as fuund upon ancient statues, i. 163 

Eporia, sepulchral monument to, b. 165 

Equites Singulares, or pretorian guard, Bas-relief and inscrip- 
tions relating to the, 1. 168 

« Eraclite.” the name of, placed by sume former owner upon a 
Bust of Aratus, i. 16 

Erigune, represented in a terracotta Bas-relief of Bacchus's 
reception by Icarus, i. 143 

E¥rmodorus, the sun of Aristumenes, sepulchral moaument for, 
1. 172 

Esquiline Hill, the Antinous found on the. near St. Martin’s 
Church, 1. 54; a Diseobolus found at the, 1. 244; bust of 
Caracalla found there, 11. 51 

Eteocles and Polynices, Bas-relief on a cinerary urn, represent- 
iny the combat cf, n. 253; a favourite subject with the 
ancient artista, bid.; the story une of the subjects on the 
chest of Cypselus, sbid. 

Etruscan characters upon sepulchral urns, 11. 242, 243 

Etruscan cinerary urns, it. 241, 245, 253 

Evander, superior style of, 1n bas-rehef, alluded to by Horace, 
1. 38 


i. 

Eubulus, the son of Praxiteles, the sculptor of the term in the 
Montalto Gardens,:. 159; occurs again upon a head in 
the Villa Negron, shed. 

Evelyn, John, not, as supposed by Dallaway, a collector of 

- antiques for Lord Arundel, 1. 60; his visit to Lord 

Arundel at Padua, in 1645, 1. 60 

ETMOTSIA, small statue of, :. 222, 227 

Eunya, Flavia, ura for, u. 254, 299 

Kuphranor, i. 15 

EKuphronides, i. 15 

Euripides, of Actszson, how told in the Baeccha of, i. 294; 


description of the Bacchz ing on the herds, ii. 162 
Earyatheus, of Argos and Mycena, tries the 
and of Hercules him te secure 


courage . 
the stag of Mount Munalus, ii. 99 
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Euthycrates, sculptor, son of Lysippus, i. 15, 27 

Eutychia, funeral inscription for, dedicated by her father 
Eutychion, ii. 240, 241 

Eutychides, i. 15 

Exacestes and Metreis his wife, sepulchral monument for, ii, 
165 

Eyebrows, union of the, common among the women in Turkey, 
ii. 53, note * 

Eyes, art of putting into statues. in the Roman times, a dis- 
tinct profession, 1. 317, note ® 

F. 

Farnese Hercules, i. 330, 331 ; its history, i. SS] 

Farnese Head of Homer, 1. 345, 348 

Fascia mamillaris, 1. 197. note 

Faun: statue of a lanyhing faun, i. 179; Statue of an old 
faun, or of Silenus, a. Zb2; terminal statue of a faun, 
i. 266; small torso of a faun, presented to the Museum 
by the Rev. Henry Crowe, 1. 2755; Bust of a faun, be- 
queathed by R. P. Knight, Esq., 0. 56; Head of a laugh- 
ing faun, found in the Tenuta di Tor de Saprenza, 11.97 ; 
figure of an old faun, represented carrying an ler or 
goat’s skia filled with wine, 0.75; funn playing on the 
double yipe, Bas-rehef of a, uu. 154; Rondinini taun, ac- 
count of the, 1. 259; forms of fauns, us they appear 
in statues, adopted abuut the time of Praxiteles, i. 24; 
terracotta Bas-rehefs in which they are represented, 3. 
103, 104, 110,115, 116, 138, 129; statues of, in the Town- 
ley Collection, bearing the vame of Marcus Cuossutius 
Cerdo as the sculptor, 3s. Jo4, 165; Flaxman’s description 
of the fauns, in his Lectures on Sculpture, 13, 57, note ®; 
masks of, i. 7); Bas-relet of two fauns punishing a 
satyr, uu 134 

Faustilla, Opilu, monumental insenption for, 11, 245 

Faustina, the younger, bust of, 1.46; conflicting testimony as 
tu her character, i. 47; the first empress who assumed 
the title of * Mater Castrorum,'' ved., and note ™ 

Feet, colossa}, with sandals, in coarse marble, supposed to have 
been a votive offering, is. 64, 65 

Felix, Annius, insemptiun on a sepulchral cippus to, 3. 267 


Female, recumbent figure of a,in the Townley Collection, i. 


266 

Female Head, accompanied by no distinctive attribute, for- 
meriy supposed to represent Juno, i. 313, 314; besutiful 
Head of an unknown female, ii. 55; a small female Head 
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in white marble, ii. 57 ; draped Bust of a, dedicated to the 
memory of Olympia by Epithymetus her freedman, ii. 
599; unknown female Heads, 11. 61, 62 ; 

Female Mask, in crisped curls, 1. 67, 68; necessity of using 
the, in the Greek and Roman theatres, is. 70 

Females. ancient mode of fastening the vests of, 1. 197, note @ 

Ficcoruni's Treatise on Masks, 11. 63 

Figure holding a bird, fragment of a, i. 270; male, mutilated 
torso uf a, i. 270 ; small mutilated male figure, mid. 

Fire, terracotta Bas-relief referred by D'Haucarville to the 
ancient worship of, 1. 157 

Fisherman, votive statue of a. in the Townley Gallery, i. 221, 
223; another small votive statue of a, 1. 222, 225 

Flamen daahs, ii. Ys 

Flaminica, or vestal virgin, an assistant at the marnage cere- 
mony among the Romans, un. 182 

Fonsega Villa, marbles found at. i. 221 

Foot, colossal, of Apollo. formerly Sir William Hamilton's, 
1.64; a left foot. covered with a sandal, ii. 653 fray- 
ment of a colossal foot, ed. ; right foot of a child, ii. 65 ; 
aleft foot, covered apparently with linen, round which ban- 
dages are fastened, 1. 66; votive, representation of one 
supposed to be offered to Haculapius by Xanthippus for 
a cure, 1. 107 

Fortuna Redux. Anglo-Roman altar to, with ASsculapius, and 
Salus, 11. 283 

Fortunata, Claudia, sepulchral urn dedicated to the manes of, 
il, 242; inscriptions in Gruter, 10 which females bear the 
name of, sd. 

Fortunatus. son of Atimetusa, ii. 228 

Fortune, statue of the goddess, in the Townley Gallery, i. 173 ; 
coins of Nerva, Hadrian, and Severus, bearing her Sigure 
on their reverses, 1. 174 

Fountains Donmgsric, u. 74, 75 

Fragments anv Paars oy Staruss, 11. 64-66 

Francis I. forms a collection of antiques, 1. 56 

Franco, Battista, 11. 134, 142, 20) 

Fraguier, Abbé, draws up a Dissertation, entitled “ The Gal- 
lery of Varres,”’ i. 34 

Frascati, marbles of the Townley Cullection, found at or 

_ pear, L203; in. 54, 87 

Fratres Arvales, office of the, ii. 45; Busts of Augustus, 
Antoninus Pius, and Lucius Verus ia the character of, 
ebid.; Gaetano Manni’s work on the subject of the Fratres 
Arvales, ii. 46 
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Frattoechi, ten miles from Rome, Bas-relief of the Apotheosis 
of Homer found at, 1. 119 

Fredenck, Sir Charles, marbles from his collection, now in the 
Townley Gallery, 1. 233, 254 

Fredis, Felix de, the discoverer of the group of Laccoon, in 
1512, 1. 54 

Frieze, fragment of a. representing two genii or Cupids drawn 
by dogs, just started from the carceres of a circus, ii. 148 

Funeral Banquets, representations of, on sepulcbral Bas-reliefs, 
it. 204, 228 

Funeral Mask. 1. 71 

Fungrear Urns, it. 22) 

Fusies, represented in the bas-relief of a cinvrary urn, i. 29d 

G. 

Garlands of Flowers, custom of adorning funereal urna with, 
it. 160, 258 

Ganymede of the Villa Medici, 1.160; statue of, in the Museo 
Pio-Clementing, i. 161 

Gebelet, or Jebel, on the cvast of Syria, bronze statue of Her- 
cules, now in the Tuwnley Cullection, found at, i. 27-4 

Geese, sacred to Priapus, i. 159 

Gegania, an opulent Roman lady, recorded by Pliny to have 

ven 50,000 sesterces fur a candelabrum, 1. 77 

Genn, or Cupids, Bas-relief of, drawn by dogs, just started 
from fhe carceres of a circus, 1. 145; auother Bas-rehef 
of, contending ina chanut-race withia a circus, t. 150; 
a favourite subject with the ancient sculptors, did., 
note; eeven infant yeni. represented as in a Bac- 
chanaliun procession, 11.154: supporting various pieces of 
armour, trpresented on the runt of a sarcophagus, is. 20) 

Gensano, or Geazano, enumeration of minarbles found at,i. 326 ; 
ii. 1, 55, 59 

Germanicus, statue of, now in the Louvre Gallery, 1. 160; 
considered to be of the Augustan period, i. 40 

Germans, custume of the, us described by Tacitus and Dion 
Casmus, represented on a funereal urn, 1. 223 

Geta, the name of, urdered to be erased from every inscription 
throughout the Roman empire, ii. 279, and note; une 
inscription given by Orelli, in which his name has 
escaped erasure, sid. 

Goat, Head of a, 11. 308 

Gibbon’s character of the Emperor Hadrian, i. 258; his cha- 
racter of Vitellius, i. 32 

Giovenazso, Abbate, ii. 170 
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Giraude, Chevalier, Head of a female Bacchante found in the 
_ grounds of the villa of, ii. 62 
Giustiniani Palace, votive statue of Diana Triformis, formerly 
in the, i. 290 
Giustiniano, Andreolo, i. 52 
Gladiator of the Borghese collection, i, 41, 55, 158; Ayrasias 
the author of the, i. 32 
Glycon, sculptor of the Farnese Hercules, i. 32, 158; origin of 
his statue of Hercules, i. 331 
Gordianus Africanus the elder, Bust of, ii. 54 
Gordianus Pins, coin of, in bronze, struck at Tarsus, repre- 
senting Hercules in the garden cf the Hesperides, i. 275 
Gorgias, i. 14 
Gorgon’s Head, the usual ornament of an emperor's cuirass, 
i. 257, note 79 
Gower, Dr Foote, ii, 260, 261 
Greece, state of, after the death of Alexander the Great, i. 31; 
total eatinction of the arts im, i. 33; seven sages of, ia 
what their wisdom consisted, 1.352 
Greece and Asia, towns of, which had permission from the 
Roman emperors to fabricate money in the baser metal, 
use the privilege to perpetuate the memory of great men 
who had been their tellow-country men, i. 344 
Greek Poct, terminal Head of a, 1. 350, 351 
Greenwich, statues belonging to King Charles I., formerly at, 
i. 59, note '> 
Grey, Karl De, his collection of ancient marbles at Newby, i. 69 
Grey-Egerton, Sir Phihp-de-Malpus, his gitt of an Anglo- 
Roman altar, found at Chester, to the British Museum, 
it. 283 
Greyhounds, two, account of the group of, in the Townley 
Collection, i. 302; a simmiar group in the Vaticano Mu- 
seum, found at the same time, sid. 
Griffins, terracotta Bas-relief of their combat with the Ama- 
zons, i. 86; Bas-reliefs in terracotta of a contest between 
&@ griffin and one of the Arimaspi, i. 87 
Group, fragment of a, in very high relief, of a man seated in 
a chair, with a female standing near him, i. 306 
Groves of the Townley Collection, account of the, i. 282-307 
Grater, sepulchral inscriptions now in the Townley Collection 
by, ii. 231, 242 
Gualtieri, Cardinal, marbles of the collection of, ii. 243, 253 ; 
collection of, when di » u. 243 
Gualtieri, vineyard of, near the bsths of Titus, the group of 
the Leocoon found in the, i. 54 
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Hadrian, a practiser of the art of sculpture, 144, and note '*; 
sets the fashion of having portraits in statuary among the 
noble and opulent citizens of Rome, i. 45; a greater ene 
courager of sculpture than any preceding emperor, i, 45, 
258; Egyptian worship extended during his reiyn, i. 45 ; 
dies a.v. 138, i. 208 ; statue of, in the Townley Guallory, 
1, 256, 257; his character, 1 253; enriches italy with 
many hundred statues, dd.; Aurelius Victor's exagge- 
rated praise of him, thd. note; the world indebted 
to him for a great portion of the statues and busts which 
adorn notonly the ‘Townley, but other gallenes of ancient 
marbles, i. 259; buried first at Puteoli, whence his ashes 
were removed to Rome by Antoninus Pius, ebad.; Bust of, 
in the Townley Collection, with the breast naked, ii, 37 ; 
the first of the Roinan emperors who wore a beard, 11, 38; 
description of his villa, ead. note™; Bust of Hadrian, 
draped with the palucdamentum over the military cuirasn, 
i. 38; reverse of a coin of, illustrating the form and posi- 
tion in a Roman vessel of an aplustre, 0. 1295 pigs of 
lead in the ‘Townley Gallery, found sa Kagland, inseribed 
with his name, is. 290, 291 

Hadrianis, tribe of, ii. 300 

Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, excavations undertaken at, about 
1769 or 1770, by Messrs Byres, Gavin Hamilton, and 
Jenkins, i. 3,4; Marbles in the Townley Collection, found 
1, 159, 243, 530, 3345 i. Es, 3S, 49,75, &Y, 91, LOZ 

Halala, a village at the foot of Mount Taurus, Faustina the 
younger dies at, 11. 47 

Hamulus, M. Junws M. L., ii. 215 

Hamilton, Gavin. unginally a painter, embarks with Messrs. 
Byres and Jenkins in making excavations at Hadsian's 
villa, 1.3; short notice of his life, 9.5; particular marbles 
discovered by him, presersed in the Townley Collection, i, 
&, 9; colleets the marbles for Lord Eyremont, now in the 
Gallery at Petworth, i. 65 ; notices of statues found by or 
obtaingd through his medium, i. 168, 174, 179, 189, 196, 
194, 214, 216, 233, 269, 299, 302, 303, 317, 324,330, 339; 
ii. 4, 37, 18, 24. 34, 40, 54, 64, 91, 102, 105, 214, 234, 330 

Hamilton, Ser William, his intercourse with Mc. Townley, i.3 ; 
marbles formerly belonging to him, i. 311, 323, 331, 332, 
337, 340; ii. 41, 57, 62, G4, 66,71, 112, 154, 156, 242 
243, 247, 248, 251, 253, 259, 430, 295, 298, 310 

ancarville, M. D’, his mythological system adopted by Mr. 
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Townley, i. 3, note*; Mr. Townley’s memorandum in 
explanation of it, 1. 6, note °. 

Hand, a colossal, 1i. 65 ; the right hand of a female holding 
a musical pipe, tdad.; the left hand and lower part of 
the arm uf a female, probably Psyche, holding a butter- 
fly, sdad.; the right hand of a youth holding apparently 
the fragment of a bow, did.: the right hand of a child 
holding the head of a ram. ii. 66; left hand of a child 
holding a fragment, eid.; hand of a female holding a 
lock of haw, a fragment, supposed to have belonged to a 
statue of Venus, shad. 

Harmatius, one of the sculptors of the Mars of the Louvre 
Gallery, i. 160 

Harpocrates of the Capitol, found at Tivol: i. 55; figure of, 
represented on the side of a Roman altar, i. 272 

Hayshaw Moor, in Yorkstare, account of an ancient pig of 
lead from, 11. 287, 2NS 

Weavs any Bests of the Townley Collection, i. 309-352 ; ii. 
1-66; an unknown Head, somewhat resembling that of 
the statue called Cicero at Oxford. 11. 58 

Hecamede, represented in the terracotta Bas-relief of Ma- 
chaon iu the tent of Nestor, 1. 100 

Heeate, one of the distinguishing names of the Diana Tri- 
formis, 1.290); Diana in this character holds instruments 
of torture, i. 205 ; statue of, which Alcamenes made for 
the Athenians, sid. 

Heeate Trifurmis, figures of, engraved by Passerius in his 
** Lucerny fictiles, "1. 293 

Hecticus, T. Sex. ii. 244 

Hegias, i. 14 

Hetus, Caius, of Messana, statues stated to have been taken 
from the house of, by Verres. 1. 34 

Helen, rape of, a favourite subject with the ancients, i. 120 

Helius, Lucius Verus, 1i. 265 

Helpis, Apuleia, ii. 257 

Henry, Prince of Wales, said to have been in correspondence 
we = Henry Wotton for the purchase of ancient marbles, 
a. 57, 

Heraclida, Caius Magius, the son of Quintus, of the Palatine 
tribe, tablet bearing an inscription to, in, 251, 252 

Heraclides of Ephesus and Harmatius, the sculptors of the 
Mars in the Louvre Gallery, i. 160 

Hercules, statue of, now the Marquess of Lansdowne’s, i. 4, 
note *, 21; bronze figure of, belonging to Vertes, men- 

tioned by Ciceso, i, 34; torso of, im the Vatican, when 
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discovered, 1.54; statue of, at Naples, dug up ia the 
baths of Caracalla, i. 55; figures of, representing him 
as holding the golden frit of the Hesperides, 1. 273; 
bronze statue of, in the Townley Collection, i. 272, 273; 
Farnese Hercules. i. 32,158; of the Pitti palace at Floreace, 
1. 161; fragment of a torso of, in the Townley Gallery, 
1.190; small statue of, sitting upon a rock, in the Town- 
ley Collzction, 3. 222, 230; how represented upon a coin 
of Marcus Aurelius, struck at Amastris, in Paphlagonia, 
1.231; Heads of, different periods of life in which the 

are represented, 1.525; examples of the seeond, third, 
and fourth periods, i. 1265 in youth, dhid.; in middle 
life, i. 3273 in advanced life... 329; Heads of, distin- 
guished by a greater variety of chaplets than any other 
deity, 3. 327, note! supposed bruised peeuharity of the 
ears in the Busts of Hercules, 1. 328; colossal Head of, 
in advanced life, 1. 320, 380: copied from the Farnese 
Head of Hercules. 1.330, 351; another aged Head of 
the same general character, 1, 3:32; small Head of Her- 
cules, formerly Sir Wilham Hamilton's, 1. 332; Bus- 
relief of securing the Mirnalian stag, 11. 99; the story 
told in the, 1. 99; its sulyect represented on various 
marbles, and on coins of the Roman emperors, sdid., and 
note ™®; order of the labuurs of, ii. 100; alto-rilhevu 
brought from Athens, representing his labours, i, 206, 
207 

Hercules Musarum, ii. 189 

Hercules, Tyrian, i. 274; account of an altar fo, found at 
Corbridye, in Northumberland, 11. 28) 

Herma, Marcus Clodius, Inscription on a sepulehral cippus 
to, ii. 267; mentioned in an inscription in the Mus. 
Capit. published by Muratori. thid., note * 

Herme of Pentebe marble, purchased by Cicero, i. 35; the 
term Herma explained, 1. 202 

Hermapbrodite, statue of an, i. 32; Mr. Blundell's account 
of his transmutation of an hermaphroditic p, 1. 693 
terminal figure of an hermaphrodite in the Townley 
Collection, i. 232; composition of the term hermaphry- 
dite, rbid. 

or Mercury, custom of representing on quadrangular 
pallars, 1. 202 

Hermes, the name of one of the emperor’s freedmen, ti. 29 

Herodes Atticus, a patron and promoter of the arts,i. 45, 46 

Herodicus, the establiaher of the gymnastic medicine, ii. 9 

Herodotus, order of the Muses in the nine books of, ii. 199, 
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ia sale \s the story of his reading his work at the Olympic 
games refuted, sbid. 
Hesper, C. Tullius, ii. 275 
Hesperides, history of the, i. 274, 275 
Hipparchus, remarkable for erecting Herme with inscriptions 
_ upon them, i. 202 
Hippocrates, Bust of, ii. 6; reasons for its appropriation, ii. 7; 
other representations of, ii. 8; notices of his life, ii. 9; 
his genuine works, tbid.; some pieces ascribed to him, 
written after the Christian era, ii, 10; his age at the 
timé of hia death variously stated, bid. ; a masterly ana- 
lysis of his doctrines to be found in Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
ibid. 
Hippocrates, the first of the name, grandfather of the great 
Hippocrates, ii. 10 
Hippopades, bands of the, represented in a terracotta Bas- 
relief, i. 142 
Holkham, Earl of Leicester’s pallery of statues at, i. 68 
Hollis, Thomas, Esq. marbles formerly presented by him to 
the Bntish Museum, 1.315, 3325 01. 31,229, 243, 244, 259 
Hollis, Thomas Brand, Esq., presents a stone um found at 
Chesterford, 1n Essex, i1. 260 
Jiomer, Mr. Towuley in possession of one of the oldest Greek 
MSS. of the Thad of, known, i. 4; that MS. now in the 
British Museum, thid.; Bas-relief of the Apotheoms of, 
i. 41; 31,95; terminal Head of, found at Baia, i. 343; 
its likencss to the Head in the Farnese palace, and to the 
terminus at Naples, i. 344; other portraits of Homer, 
i, 347; vo actual portrait of him known, i. 345; age and 
country of, 1.316; Greek and Latin epigrams gry tel 
the uames of the towns which contended for H ¥ 
birth, ebid.; Smyrna has the fairest claim to his birth, 
i. 347; his tomb formerly at Ios, ued.; organ of poetry 
developed in an exitoediuary manuer upon the Townley 
Head of, shed. ; Head now calied Pindar, which was Leed 
Arunde!'s and Jr. Mead's, formerly ascribed to Homes, 
and engraved as such, i. 68, 317, 3483 statue of, placed 
by Ptolemy Philopator, in the temple which he dedi 
to Homer, i. 348 ; bronze statue of, in the Zeuuppua. at 
Constantinople, i. 318, 319; description of the masble of 
the Apotheosis of, ii. 119; explanation of its allegory, 
ii, 120; enumeration of authorsjwho have commented 
open th ee note @; ceremony of the deification of, 11. 
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Homeric bero, Head of, ii. 17 ue 
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Hood, aoe upon mystic figures of the ancients, explained, 
i 


Horn, votive, ii. 310 

Horse held by a slave, Bas-relief of a, supposed to ‘have been 
rare aha a monument of one of the Equites Singulares, 
ii. 

Horses ogee Barrelief representing the heads of four, 
ii. 

Howard, Lady Philippa, i. 1 

Howard, Thomas, Karl of Arundel. See ** Arundel” 

Hunters, Bas-relief of a company of, carrying a wild boar 
fastened to a hunting-pole, ii. 146 

Hygeia, or Salus, terracotta Has-relief, representing her feedin 
a crested serpent, i. 133; altar dedicated to, jointly wit 
Fortuna Redux and Asculapius, ii. 283 

Hyginus, story of Actseon, how tuld by, i. 294, and note *° 

Hymen, supposed statue of, found inthe Via Appia, i. 265, 267 

Hypatodorus, i. 15 

1. 

Yades, Silanion’s disciple, i. 15 

lasius, Sallustius, inscription in memory of, ii. 201, 202 

Icarius, or Icarus, Bas-relief of his reception of Haechus, ii. 
ied 141; details of the story on which it is founded, 
i. 144 

Jenkins, Thomas, the English banker at Rome, embarks with 
Messrs. Byres and G. Hamilton, in the spceulation of 
excavating at Hadrian's villa, i. 3; Mr. ©. Townley's 
dealings with him, i. 4, 240; short notice of his life, i. 5, 

Niad and Odyssey of Homer, how personified in the repre- 
sentations of his Apotheosis, 1i. 129, 133, note * 

“Il toro,” discovery of the group sv called, now at Naples, i. 55 

, A. K., Eaq,, i. 269; ii. 204 

Inece-Bluadel), marbles at. See “ Blundell Museum.” 

Ineunvi, inscribed upon the plinth of a statue in the Museo 
Pio-Clementino, i. 162, note ™ 

lagilby, Sir William, Bart., ii. 287 

I ti. 299-305 ; to the of Olympia, ii. 59 ; 
on a shield containing the names of the Ephebi of Athens, 
under Aleamenes, ii. 299, 314; a decree of the le of 
Athens aad of the Pirsus, in honour of Calli ii. 
301; om « sepulchsal monument to Cassiodorus, sid. ; 
blunders and omissions in ancient inscriptions, ii. 227, 
note **; one in uncial characters, which onginally formed 

Vou, 1°, x 
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part of the pedestal of a statue of Jupiter Urius, within a 
temple to that deity at the mouth of the Black Sea, ii. 
302; inscription known by the name of the “‘ Marmor 
Atheniense,” ii. 303; epitaph upon a dog named Mar- 
garet, modern, ii. 304, 305 

Ton, 1. 15 

Ionic order, capital of a small column of the, ii. 295 

Ios, portrait of Homer upon the coins of, i. 344; his tomb 
there, i. 347 

Irene, ii. 232 

[sewas, the master of Demosthenes as an orator, ii. 13 

Isias, the daughter of Metrodorus, sepulchral monument for, 
it. 160 

Isidorus, sarcophagus for a child of the name of, ii. 259 

vis, a Head of. in baked clay, engraved by Count Caylus, 
i. 73; resting on the flower of the Nympha@a lotus, account 
of the Bust in the Townley Collection so called, it. 205 
figures of priestesses of, in bas-relief, upon the fronts of 
aftars, 1. 274; Greek or Alexandnan figures of, in the 
British Musenm, referred to the time of Trajan, i. 44 

Isochryses, sepulchral urn to the memory of, 13. 206 

Italy subjected to the mmroads of the northern hordes in the 

> Sth and 6th centuries, i. 19 

Jucnndus, ii. 242 

Julius IT., the builder of the Belvedere in the palace of the 
Vatican, i. 56 

Junius, Franciscus, his explanation of the lizard as an accom- 
paniment to the statues of Somnus, i. 254° 

Juno, a female statue in terracotta, conjectured by Mr. Combe 
to bv a,i. 82; Female Head, fonnerly supposed to re- 

resent Juno, i, 313, 314; 2 Head of, in the Townley Col- 

ection, brought from Rome in 1774, 1. 315; small Head 
of, formerly Mr. Thomas Hellis’s, i. 315 

Jupiter, a bronze of, found at Pyramythia in Epirus, ascribed 
by Mr. R. P. Knight to Polycietus's school, i. 18; small 
bronse of, in the British Museum, attributed by Mr. R. P. 
Knight, who formerly possessed it, to Lysippus, i 25; 
smail draped statue of, in the Townley Collection, 1. 222; 
sceptre of, a sort of pike, shd.; Head of the Mild, in the 
Townley Collection, thought by Mr. R. P. Knight to have 
been a tragment of a statue mentioned by Pausanias, i. 
17, 18; account of the, i. 309; supposed to be a frag- 
ment of a statue of Polycletus, mentioned by Paasanias, 
or at least an ancient copy of it, i 310; another Head 
of, of the heroic size, te the Meseem in 1696, 
by Barber Beaumont, Esq., i. 310 
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aspen terracotta Bas-relief representing a Head of, 

i, 145 

Jupiter Catachthonius, the foot a symbol of, ii. 64 

Jupiter, the Olympian, by Phidias, ordered in Caligulu's time 
to be removed from Elis to Rume, i. 40 

Jupiter Serapis, account of the Heads of, now in the Townley 
Gallery, i. 311-313; notice of a third Head in the same 
collection, of higher character, 1.511; Mr RP. Knight's 
explanation of the modius on the heads of, 1.312; tho 
foot a symbol of, 1. 64 

Jupiter Urius, inscription formerly part of the pedostal of a 
statue of, within a temple crected to that deity, at the 
mouth of the Black Seaw. SUL, 308; the statue to which 
it belonged seized by Verres, 1. 303; Cicero's inention of 
It, in his accusation of Verres, a. 404, note"; Pomponius 
Mela’s notice of the Temple and Statue, iid., and note ® 

Jupiter and Ceres, Bas-relief off un. 147, 148 

Justunan, the emperor, orders that no higher sum than an 
aureus shall be played for at the game of tali, 1. 506 

Justinianus, Pompeius, circular sepulchral urn for, n. 232 

Justus, Titius, 1. 254 

Juvenal, his opnion of the works of Myron, i. 19 

Ivy, chaplet of, upon the head of a statue of Thalia, i 197 ; 
crown of, the earliest which was adopted by Bacchus, 1 
30}, note **; Hercules crowned withivy, 1.527, nute™t 

Ivy-leaves, garland of, encircling the body of a centaur in a 
terracotta, 1. 137, 133 

K. 

Kevenpwil-du, old lead-mines at, in Monmouthshire, ii. 292 

King’s Stanley, co. (noucester, account of several Romao altars 
found at, n. 282 

Knight, R. P. Esq., an advocate for D'Hancarville’s mytho- 
Joyical system of emanativns, i. 7, note ®; appointed a 
Trustee of the British Muscum on the part of the Townle 
family, 1.12; marbles now in the Townley Gallery, which 
formerly belonged to, i. 352; 13. 11, 56, 58, 65; his dif- 
ferent vpinions upon marbles stated, i, 333, 336, 357 


I. 


Labours of Hercules, order of the, ii, 190; the carrying away the 
fruit of the garden of the Hesperides bis last labour, 1.275; 
alto-rilievo representing five of the, 11. 206 

Labra, used in the baths of the ancients in great numbers, ii. 312 

Labrum, or cislers, of dark green basal, formerly belengiug te 
Christiana, Quees of Swedes, ii. 31}- « 
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Lacon, i, 14 

Laconia, the country where Castor and Pollux were born, famous 
for its breed of dogs, ii. 100, 101 

Lafreri, Ant. first publishes the Bas-relief of Bacchus’s reception 
by Icarius, at Rome, in 1549, ii. 142 

Lahippus, or Dahippus, the sculptor, i. 27 

Lais, Junia, a slave, sepulchral Urn consecrated by, to Isochryses, 
her master, ii. 256 

Lampesacus, figure of the god of, represented in 2 Bas-relief, if. 
159; terminal figure of the god of, ii. 263; ancient and 
modern state of the town, 11. 264, 265 

Land-marks, cippi used for, ii. 263 

Lansdowne House, collection of marbles preserved at, i. 68 

Lanuvium, now Civita Lavinia, statues and other remains of 
sculpture found in the ruins of the villa of Antoninus at, 3. 
46, 47, 189, 190, 253, 289, 299, 302, 303; ii. 78, 79, 84, 
214 

Laocoon, group of, i. 27; question as to the age of, i. 28; of 
Nero’s time, i.41; where discovered, i. 54; Barry's obser- 
vations on the sculptors of, i. 245 

at el in Bosotia, ii. 158 

La Storta, marbles found near, in 1772, i. 201, 302 

“ La Tenuta della Tedesca,” colossal Bust of Antinous found in 
the grounds so called, near the Villa Pamfili, ii. 41 

Latona, Diana, and Apollo, joint sacrifices offered to, 1i. 138 

Laurel, one of the chaplets of Hercules, i, 327, note '? 

Laurenzano family, Bust of Clytie purchased from the, ii. 20 

Lead, pigs of, ii. 285-292; Plioy’s account of the lead-mines in 
Britain and Spain, ii. 265 

Lebadea in Barotia, ii. 158 

Leda and her swan, Bas-relief of, ii. 112 

“| Leg. If. Aug.” stone so inscribed taken from the face of Seve- 
rus’s Wall, ii. 284 

Leicester, Earl of, furnishes his palace at Holkham with a gallery 
of statues, i. 68 

Lematscs, or Vitte, the sacred ribands, ii, 293 

Leochares, i. 15 

Leontiam ia Sicily, silver tetradrachms of, bearing beads of 
Apollo, i. 321 

Leontius, the first sculptor who expressed the nerves and veins, 
i. 19; Pliny’s notice of a statue by him, of a person lame 
from an ulcer, sbed. 

Leptis, eo Dr. Headerson's account of an amphora found 
al 


Liver Pater, the Indian or bearded Becches, i. 94, 129; terminal 
Honds of the, in the Townley Collection, i, 82, &5, 333 
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Libera, or Female Bacchus, statue of, in the Townley Collection, 
i. 214-216; terminal Busts of, joined with Bacchus, i. 
338, 339; terminal Heads of, alone, i. 339, 340 

Licinus, Albiccus, sepulchral urn for, ii. 254 

Ligoriv, Pirro, description of Hadrian’s villa by, ii, 40, note 7 

Ainvey Csknon) uses of the basket so called among the Greeks, 
i. 125, 126 

Lions, beads of, parts of a large sarcophagus, ii, 172 

Livia, wife of Augustus, supposed to have had a hand in the death 
of Marcellus, ii, 24; sepuichre fur the diberfa, serus, Ac. of, 
i, 225, 226 

Lizard, an accompaniment of the statues of Cupid iu his character 
of Somnus, 1. 254; this symbol variously explained, abe. ; 
used an the device, or rebus, fo convey the name of the 
sculptor Saurus to pomerity, dad.; the lizard made an ingre- 
dient by Theocritus in his magic philter, sed. note 7 

Lioyd, John, king, is, 297 

Lock, Mr. W. furmerly the owner of a statue of Venus, the torso 
of which is now an the British Museum, 1. 266 

Locusto, Pompeius, sepulchral urn for, with his wife and son, all 
putsoned on one day, u. 251 

Lolli, Cavahero, Bust of Hadrian found in the grounds of the, 
near Tivoli, u. 5 

Lorento, S. near Rome, sarcopbazus in the church of, ii, 181 

Loriva, distinctise use of the term, 1. 257, note 7; Martial’s 
epigram on the Lorica of Domitian, bed, 

Lothbury, Roman tesscliated pasesment from, i. 260 

Louvre Gallery of sculp'ure, founued by Francis 1, 3.56; notices 
of the cullection of, by Doctors liesive and Lister, i, 57 ; 
statues of, referred to, i. 159, 160, 162,167; Mithraic Bas 
relief is, i. 289 y 

Lucian, his de-cription of Myron’s statue of the Discobolus, i. 
246, note 7 

Lucius, called Alexa, allowed six places in a Romaa sepulchre, 
it. 226 

Lucius Verus. “ See Verus'' 

Lucretia, ciperary urp for, u. 242, 243 

Lucretianus, Lucretia, 1. 232 

Lacretius, the poera oi, tue best exposition extant of the doctrines 
of kpicurus, 1. 14 

Lactus Domesticus, sarcophagus representing the, ii. 236 

Ladoyiei Vila, at Rome, beautiful group in the, referred to the 
era of Claudius, 1. 41; marbles of the, referred to, 1. 158, 159 

dana, Basrelef of, surrounded by the sigus of the zodiag, ji, 156 


Luperss, Tibgrive Claatius, sepuicheal ura for, ii. A 
- & 
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“ Lustrazione rustica,” marble so called, engraved in the Museo 
Pio-Clementino, ii. 119 

Ltud., explanation of, upon Roman pigs of lead, ii. 289 

Lutudarum, ii. 289, 290, 291 

Lysanias, the son of Antiochus, i. 161 

Lysimachus, heads on the large silver and gold coins of, probably 
portraits of Alexander the Great, i. 26 

Lysippus, the favourite sculptor of Alexander the Great, i. 15; 
worked in bronze only, i. 24; the great number of his pro- 
ductions, i. 24, 23 ; characteristics of the style in which he 
worked, i. 25; the horses of the Church of St. Mark at 
Venice wrongly ascribed to, i. 26; Hercules of marble 
formerly in the Pitti palace at Florence wrongly asoribed to 
him, ebd.; Pausavias’s enumeration of some of the more 
celebrated of his works, i. 27; Martal’s compliment to 
him in one of his epigrams, sbid.; leaves three sons, sculp- 
tors, erd.; Tiberius’s admiration of the statue of an athieta 
by, i. 40 

Lysippus, another, i. 16] 

Lysistratus, i. 15 

NM. 

Masarani Palace at Rome, statues, &c., formerly in the, i. 179, 
214, 216 

Macareus and Canace supposed to be represented by a group ia 
the Villa Ludovisi at Rome, i. 41 

ca" conquest, style of sculpture which succeeded tbe, i. 
265 


Macedonian period, specimens of sculpture in the Townley Col- 
lection ascribed to the, i. 28, 29 ‘ 

Machaoa represented seated in the tent of Nestor after he had 
been wounded, in a terracotta Basrelief, i. 99; story of, 
from the llth book of the Iliad, i. 100 

Mackianun, W. A., Esq., sepulchral urns presented to the British 
Museum by, ii. 228, 229, 231, 240 

Macrobius, bis description of the Venus Architis, i. 265; bis ex- 
pression, “In Scorpione Solis natura torpescit,” 1. 283; his 
comment on the worship of the Bona Dea, ii. 275 

Maffei, bis explanation of the lizard as an accompaniment of the 
matues of Somnus, i. 254 

Mageani Villa, ii. 49 

Mageia Urbica, wife of Cerinus, medal of, with the reverse of 
“ Podicitia,” i. 110 

Maison rola area inventor of the comic masks fore valet and 
a cook, ii. ‘ 

Male Head, « small, unknowns, from the collection of Sir Willtata 
Hamiltos, ii. 62 
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Mas, Bust of a middle-aged, with an Inecription signifying that 
L. Aimilius Fortunatus dedicated this bust to his frierd, ii. 
59; Bas-relief of a man conducting a bull, ii, 202 

Mantua, tne Great Duke of, ancient marbles purchased from, by 
King Charles I., i. 58 

Marathon, trophy found upon the plains of, ii.°307 

Marace Paterg, ii. 297, 298 

Marbles, coloured, works of sculpture in, attributed to the time of 
Otho, Galba, and Vitellius, i. 42 

Marcellus, Bust of, ii. 23, 24; short notice of the life of, ii. 24; 
his funeral oration pronounced by Augustus, ii, 25 

Marcellus, Caius, statue of, mentioned by Cicero, i. 34; sends 
works of art from Sicily, i. 36 

Mareus Aurelius, the emperor, himself a practitioner in art, i. 
44; equestrian statue of, in bronze, i. 46, 50; date of its 
discovery, and removal of by Pope Paul [11,1 54; Bust of, 
asone of the Fratres Arvales, is. 44; his great character, ii, 
45; his statues and busts numerous in ancient times, ii. 46, 
note * 

“ Marmor Atheniense,”’ ii. 305 

* Marmor Bosporanum,” it. 302 

Maroni Villa, near Rome, sepulchral urn from the, li, 240 

Marriage, Bas-relief of a, 11. 180, 1&1 
tages, different kinds of, in use among the Romans, ti, 
182 

Mans, statee of, in the Louvre meine i. 160; figures on the 
base of a candelabrum represented carrying the armour of, 
i. 81 

Maszs, Ancient, ii. 67-73; classes of, in use among the Greeks, 
it. 69; tragic, comic, and bacchic masks, thed.; theatreal, 

1o have come into use about the 70th Olympiad, 

i. 69 ; different opinions as to the inventor of the theatrical 
mask, ibid.; names of persons who introduced particular 
kinds of masks upon the stage, ii. 69,70; Lumisden’s ob- 
servations on the ancient masks, 1i. 69, note *; Virgil's av- 
thority that some of the early masks were made of the bark 
of trees, ii. 70 ; leather lined with linen afterwards used, and 
Gnelly wood, shid.; marble mask cut from a , 1 
71; a funeral mask, ibid. ; votive, of a bearded faun, shed.; 
masks or faces of Bacchus described by Virgil as hang on 
trees to procure fertility to vineyards, ti. 72, 73; tragic 
masks of enormous size preserved in the Museum at Ince- 
Blundell, ii. 73 

Martial, emendation of the text of, ii. 249 

“ Mater ” Faustina the younger the first empress who 
asgumed that title, ii. 47 
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Matlock Moor, in Derbyshire, account of Romaw pigs of lead 
found at, in 1797, 11. 288, 290 

Mattei Collection, 1.56; ii. 1535 sale of the, i.69; marbles from 
the, i. 342; ii. 43, 46, 47, 233, 294 

Matthews, James, librarian to the first Marquess of Lansdowne, 
once the possessur of Mr. Townley’s bronze Hercules, i. 274 

Mauldow Moor, in Bedfordshire, Roman amphora fonad at, i. 154 

Mausolus, Prince of (aria, tomb of, i. 20, note *£; moderne state 
of the Mausoleum, did. 

Maximus, L. Lepidius, monument erected by, to the memory of 
his father, L. Lepidius Epaphras, ii. 231 

Micianus, ©. Tetius Victorius, altar found near Stanhope, co. 
Durham, dedicated by, to Silvanus, i, 273 

Mead, Dr., had a small collection of ancient marbles, i. 68; 
hronze head in his collection formerly ascribed to Homer, 1. 
330 

Medici, Cosmo de’, the founder of the Museum Florentinum, i. 52 

Medici, Lorenzv de’, establishes a school or academy for the 
study of the antique, i. 53 

Medusa, terracotta Bas-relief of the Head of, i. 90; another 
Bas-relief representing Medusa’s Head, with Minerva holding 

~ Up her shield in which Medusa's Head 1s reflected, i. 92 

Megaric Statues, Cicero's purchase of, i. 35 

Melampus and Ichnobatec, the names of the dogs, represented fa 
the Museum group of Actwon, 1. 299 

Meleager of the Vatican, discovery of the, 1. 90 

Melos, Venus of. 1. 21 

Men always acted the parts of women in the Greek and Romaa 
theatres, 1. 70; Bas-relief of, pouring wine into a vessel, il, 
130 

Menelaus, the sculptor of the group called Papirius and his Mother, 

Meneatheus, a sculptor, i. 16) 

Menodorus, i. 41 

Menophilus and Derettina, supposed to be represeated in a group 
ie the Villa Ludovisi at Kome, i. 41 

Mercary, bronre of, found at Paramythia in Epires, ascribed b 
Mr. R.P. Knight to Polyctetus’s school, i. 16; statue of, 
presented by Scipio te the Tyndaritani, i. 34; represented 

Homer as cradied in a Aieves, i. 126; terminal figure of 

& youth, in the Townley Gallery, bearing the attributes of, 
i. 202; Head of, formerly Mr. Chinnery’s, i. 394, 335; or 
Adonis, statue of, in the Townley Collection, i 246, 247} 
Bas-relief of, sitting on a heap of stanes, ii. 147 ; Bep-relief 
ofa say Samara to, ii. 156; represented with his wand, 
ia the relief of a funeral chgriot, ii. 190 
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Messalina, wife of the Emperor Claudius, Bust of, ii. 27; a 
similar Bust in the Museum Capitolinum, ii. 28; where 
found, tbid.; short notice of her life, ibid. ; representations 
of her, ordered by the Senate to be destroyed, rhid. ; medal 
in bronze struck in her honour at Niccea in Bithynia, sbed. ; 
sardonyx, on which she is represented, in the French collece 
tion, sbid.; statue of, in the gallery of the |ouvre, ii. 29; 
Tacitus’s description of the interlude ordered to be exhibited 
by, in which she and Silius perforined parts, 1. 108, 110 

Metreis, sepulchral monument for, ii. 16% 

Metropolis in Thessaly, ii. 158 

Micklegate in York, a Mithraic Bas-relicf found at, in 1747, in 
digging the foundation for a house, 1. 289 

Minerva, terracotta Bas-relief, in which she is represented super- 
intending the construction of the ship Argo, i. 99; terrae 
cotta Bas-relief representing her holding up her shield asa 
mirror to Perseus, i. 109; statue of, by Antiochus of Athens, 
i. 159 colossal Head of, in the Townley Gallery, of great 
antiquity, i. 315, 316; restoration of, imitated from a coin 
of Nola, i. 317; a later colossal Head of, sid.; a Buat of, 
with the helmet and breast of bronze, found in 1784, in the 
Villa Casali, i. 318,319; Head of, the size of small life, found 
near Rome, i. 319, 320; statue of, represented in a Bas- 
relief described by D’Hancarville, 1. 159 

Minerva and Jupiter, terracotta Bas-relief in which the heads of, 
are represented, i. 94 

Mirmillo Expirans, or Dying Gladiator of the Capitol, dug up ia 
the garden of Sallust, 1. 95 

Miscecirangous Antiaciites, ii. 306-312 

Mithsaic grotto, a symbol of the world, i. 285 

Mithraic sculptures, reference to different works upon the, i. 286 ; 
in two instances found in England, i. 259 

Mithras, account of the groups uf, in the Townley Collection, i. 
282, 254; worship of, introduced at Rome from ersia, i. 
282; explanatiun of the allegory veiled under the figures of, 
i. 283; priests of, denominated ravens, i. 284, note >; in- 
scription on the smaller group of, i. 285 ; rites of, celebrated 
in caverns and grottoes, natural as well as artificial, shed, ; 
part of the creed of the initiated that Mithras was bors out 
of a rock, ibid.; slaying of the bull constituted part of the 
mysteries of, i. 286; dedicatory formula used in most of 
the inscriptions on Mithraic sculptures, shd.; worship of, 
istrodeced into Britain, i. 289 

Modius on the bead of Jupiter Serapis, explanation of the, given 
by Mr. BR. P. Kaight, i, 312, 313 
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Modius, the measure so called, the third of an amphora, i. 153' 

Monkey, statue of a, in basalt, ia the Capitol, i. 161 

Monmouthshire, old lead-mines in, worked by the Romans, ii. 292 

Montalto, Villa, marbles formerly in the, i. 164, 341, 352; ii. 37, 
143, 147, 148, 189, 201 

Monte Cagnuolo, near the ancient Lanuvium, notices of marbles 
found at, i. 289, 299, 302, 303; ii.214 

Monte Cavallo, colossal statues of, 1. 50, 161- 

Monte Pincio at Rome, obelisk on, dedicated to the memory of 
Antinous, in the joint names of Hadrian and Sabina, ii. 42 

Mosyneci, shtelds of the, ii. 192 

Moulds for casting bas-reliefs, engraved in Seroux d’Agincourt’s 
*““Retueil de Fragmens de Sculpture antique en Terre Cuite,” 
i. 7]. note ® 

Mouse and Frog represented in the Bas-relief of the Apotheosis 
of Homer, ii. 129 

Mousis, a native of Miletus. sepulchral monument for, ii. 170, 171 

Mummius, Lucius, gives the last blow to the power of the Greeks, 
i. 32; his want of taste in the arts, i. 33, note 7° 

Murena, Head of Aratus found at, 11. 15 

Muse, statue of one, of terracotta, i $1; of another, conjectured 
to be Urania, sbid.; of Calliope, sbid.; terracotta statue of 
a, conjectured to be Thalia, i. 82; small statue of a, in the 
Townley Collection, i. 231; Head of a, crowned with a 
wreath of laurel, ii, 54; another Head resembling a Muse, 
which Mr. Townley considered as a Head of Apollo Musa- 
getes, shed. 

Nusée Napoleon, heads of Hippocrates engraved in the, ii. 8 

Museo Pro-Clementino, origin of the. i. 56; Ganymede in the, 
i. 161 

Muses, enumeration of the, as represented on the Bas-relief of the 
Apotheosis of Homer, 1i. 125; Bas-relef of the, represented 
on the front of a sarcophagus, ii. 184; their characteristic 
attributes, eed. ; their order arbitrary. i1. 159, and notes #9, 16 

“ Museum Florentinum,” founded by Cosmo de’ Medici, i. 52 

Museum Oueschalchum, i:. 275, 311 

Myron, or Myro, the sculptor, i. 14; works both in brass and 
marble, i. 18; enumeration of his most admired works, ééed. ; 
Juvenal places Myron’s statues in competition with those of 
Phidias, 1. 19; uses the broase of Delos for his works, sbid. ; 
Hercules in bronze by, i. 34; notices of various ancient 
yee of bis Discobolus, i. 243-246; celebrated cow of, 
ii, 116 

Myron, another, a later artist than the anciest sculptor of that 
name, i. 14, 161 
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“ Nama Sebesio,” cabalistic words inscribed on a Mithraic Bas- 
relief, i. 286 

Naucydes, i. 14 

Nebris, or hind’s skin, explanation of the, i. 180 

Neicocrates, M. Sempronius, sarcophagus with a Greek inscrip- 
tion for, ii. 203 

Nemi, Lake of, marble found near the, i. 232 

Neophron of Sicyon, the introducer of a particular kind of mask 
used by the domestic among the ancients who was charged 
with the care of their children. i. 70 

Nero, said to have obtained five hundred bronze statues from the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi for the decoration of his golden 
palace, i. 41; the Apollo Belvedere and the Fighting Gla- 
diator found in the ruins of his villa at Antium, shed. ; 
colossal statue of, by Zenodorus. 1, 42; his taste, in’ gilding 
statues, called in question, edid ; a statue of a Roman 
soldier in bronze, found at Barking-hall, im Suffolk, sup- 
posed to beir a resemblance to some of his medals when 
young» i. 277; Head of, 1. 29; notices of his Ife, ii, 30; 
Suetonius says that persons were not wanting for several 
hag who dressed his tomb with spring and summer flowers, 
i. 30 

Nerva, statue of, engraved in the Museo Pio-Clementino, i. 43; 
Heads of, in the Museum Capitolinum, and in the Villa 
Albani, ibed.; coin of, with the reverse of *‘ Fortuna,” i. 
174 

Nessus and Deianira, Bas-relief of, ii. 113; the story told in it, 
ii. 124; ancient painting of this subject, ii. 115 

Nestocles, i. 14 

Nestor, instructions of, for managing the reins in a chariot-race, 
as detailed by Homer, i. 141, note © 

Nevius, Po. T. 4. Cap., inscribed on a marble patera, ti. 298 

Nicaea, in Bithynia, coin struck at, bearing the portrait of Messa- 
Jina, ii. 28 

Nicolaus, a sculptor, i. 167 

Nicolaus of Athens, i. 160 

Nightingale, Peter, Esq., of Lea in Derbyshire, ii. 288 

Niobe, group of, i. 20 

Northumberland, Hugh, Duke of, gives one of the Corbridge altars 
to the British Museum in, 1774, ii. 281 

N buried ia a stone coffis, ii. 174 

Nymph, statue of a, in the train of Diana, i. 180, 181 

Nymphs, Bas-relief representing them, with Jupiter aod Pap, ii, 153 


+ 
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oe aaa of the Venus de’ Medici found in ‘the portico of, 
i. 

Octavius, the family name of Augustus Cesar, ii, 22 

Odeschalchi Collection of Statues, i. 57, note ™; ii, 311 

Odyssey and Iliad of Homer, how personified in the representa- 
tions of his Apotheosis, ii. 129, 133, note *” 

Oliz, in the room called the Columbarium, in the Townley Gallery, 
ii, 232, 240, 245, 257 

Ollule, another name for pots in which the ashes of the dead 
were preserved, ii. 226 

Olympia, a female bust in a rich head-dress, dedicated to the 
memory of, by Epithymetus her freedman, ii. 59 

Olympiodorus, baths of, ii. 319 

Onatas, i. 14; enumeration of some of his works as a sculptor, 
tbid. note ®; Pausanias goes to Phigaleia to see the Ceres 
of Onatas, sbid. 

Onyx, one of the uames by which the ancients understood ala- 
baster, ii. 248 

Opus in Locris, ii. 158 

Oracles of the gods consulted by the ancients upon the under- 
taking of any important enterprise, i. 135 

Oscillum, or countenance of Bacchus, a mask in the Townley 
Collection, ii. 71, 72 

Osiris, celebrations at Byblus relating to Adonis, referred to, i. 


Ossuaria, ii, 225 

Ostia, notices of marbles found in the emperor Claudius's marie 
time baths at, 1. 168; Claudius’s baths at, repaired by dif- 
ferent emperors down to the time of Constantine, i. 173 

Otho, Galba, and Vitellius, works of sculpture in different coloured 
marbles attributed jo their time, i. 42 

Otricoli, Bust of the Emperor Severus found at, ii. 50; Bas-relief 
found at, ii. 119 

Ottley, W. Y., his edition of Cicero’s translation of the Pheno- 
mena of Aratus, ii. 16 

Ovid, story of Actwon, how told by, i. 294; his advice to ladies 
she han no hair, ii. 276, note ° 

P. 

Peetus and Arria, group in the Villa Ladovisi, supposed by some 
to allude to the story of, i. 41 

a Paces a an academy of, when established at Paris, 
i, ‘ 
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Palatine Hill, Bust of Lucius Septimius Severus found at the, il, 
49; porphyry bracket found at, ii. 92 

Palestrina, a statue of Lucius Verus found at, in the ruins of the 
ancient forum, ii, 49 

Pallas, bassi-rilievi of the Temple of, i. 43 

ee Villa, statue of a Biscobolus found at, i, 244, note °%, 
ii. 19 

Pan, terracotta Head of, between two Heads of Satyrs, i, 128, 
129; terminal figure of, i. 189; worship of, whence derived, 
i. 211 5 artists of modern times evidently took their idea of 
the graphic representation of the Devil from him, ébid,; Pay 
and the Nymphs jointly commemorated on various occasions, 
ii. 153; Bas-relief representing Pan playing upon a lyre 
with a faun playing upon a reed, ii. 1563 face of, repre- 
sented on a marble patera, ii. 297 

Panathenaic Amphora, i. 155 

Pancratiaste, fragment of a Bas-relief of two figures of, ii. 155 

Pancratium, game of the, ibid. 

Panther, said by Appian to delight in wine, i. 115; represented 
in terracotta bas-reliefs, i. 114, 121, 130, 131 

Pantinella of Hadrian’s villa, ancient marbles found at the, ii. 19, 


4 


Papias the Aphrodisian, one of the sculptors of the Centaurs, in 
black marble, found at Hadrian’s villa, i. 159 

Papinius, Statius, his saying respecting the works of the sculptor 
Myron, 1. 18 

Papirius and his Mother, group so called, i. 158 . 

Hagawiasypivn, a title of Minerva, acquired from the spiral (wist- 
ing of her harr, 1, 315 

Parian Chronicle, testimony of, a» to the age of Homer, i, 346 

Paris, terracotta representing him carrying off Helen, 1. 19; 
Heads of Paris and Helen, one in altu, the other in bassv- 
rilievo, ii. 152, 154 

Paris, Academy of Painting and Sculpture, when established at, 
i. 57, note * ; 

Parnagsus, not the mount represented in the Bas-relief of the 
Apotheosis of Homer, 11 125 el 

Pasiteles, a native of Calabria, who cast the infant Roscius is 
silver, 1.37; his saying that the plastic art was the parent of 
sculpiure, i. 73 ; 

Passiones, Cardinal, marbles purebased from the cullectiva of, it, 
192, 201 

Parane, Mansie, ii. 297, 293 

Patrieian matroas, temple of Pudicitia belooging to the, i. 110 

Patrocius, i. 14 
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Pavement, Roman, found atthe Bank of England, in 1805, il. 260 

Pavonazzo marble, explanation of the name of, ji. 307 

Paul, St., his reference in the Acts of the Apostles to the Pheno- 
mena of Aratus, ii. 15 

Paul V. began the Rorghese collection, i. 56 

Pausanias, his account of the combat at Marathon, in which 
Echetlus fought with the ploughshare, ii. 241, and note *7 

Pedum, the, i. 198 

Peleus and Thetis, sarcophagus, on the front of which the nup- 
tials of, are represented, i. 104 

Pelluchi, Villa, marbles brought from the, ii. 250, 256 

Peltm, shields of the Amazons so called, ii. 191 

Pembroke and Pomfret collections formed out of the dispersion 
of the Arundel collection, i. 68 

Penelope, Bas-relief in terracotta, supposed to represent her, gries- 
ing for the departure of Ulysses, i. 91 

Pentathlon, game of the, 11. 155 

Pentheus, King of Thebes, story of, ii. 80, 81 

Perelius, i. 14 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, terminal Head of, i. 351; account 
of, shid.; generally reckoned one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece, but not accounted so by Plato, i. 352; apothegm 
of, that “Industry is everything,” sbid. 

ThegiBénver, statue in bronze, by Praxiteles, so called, i. 189 

Pericles, terminal Head of, in the Townley Collection, ii. 3; 
sculptors helped the want of proportion in his head by 
covering it with a helmet, ii. 4; Athenian satirists called him 
exvenigares, the onion-head, tbed.; Heads of, found near 
Tivoli, sbed.; his life and character, ii. 4,5; reputed like- 
ness of, to Pisistratus, ii. 4; his most durable reputation 
founded upon his love and encouragement of the arts, ii. 5; 
death of, tfed.; statue and different portzaits of, thed.; Bas- 
telief from a sarcophagus wrongly supposed to have been 
part of the tomb of, ii. 206 

Perinthus, repulse of Philip of Macedon by the citizens of, gives 
rise to Glycon’s celebrated statue of Hercules, i. 33], noe ™ 

Periphoretos, statue of ac effeminate voluptuary, so called, i. 17 

Perseus, terracotta Bas-relief representing him cutting off the head 
of Medusa, i. 108 

Persona, the Latin term for the theatrical mask, fi. 69, note * 

Perspective, effects of, attempted in some of the Roman tae 
reliefs, ii. 95; instances of, ii. 96 

Petty, Mr., afterwards Sir William, employed by Lord Arundel 
to collect marbles for him in the Levant, i. 60, 61, 64, 65, 
66; shipwreck of, and his loss of ancient marbles by, in re- 
turning from Samos, i. 67 
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Petworth, the Earl of Egremont’s collection of marbles at, i. 68, 
and note *, 159 

Pheedimus, the sculptor, i. 161 

Pheedrus, his mention of sculptors in his time placing the names 
of more ancient artists on their works, i. 162 

Phalanna, in Thessaly, ii. 158 

Pharsalus, in Thessaly, ii. 158 

Phenariste, wife of Philophanus, inscribed cippus for, ii. 268 

Phenomena of Aratus, ii. 15 

Phidias, his portrait of Pericles, placed in the shield of Minorva 
in the Parthenon, 11.5; the name of one of the sculptors of 
a monkey of basalt in the Capitol, i. 161 

Philip, father of Alexander, gold coins of. representing Hercules 
with a laurel crown, 1. 327, note 7; portrait of Philip 
upon, supposed to be mixed with the ideal image of the 
deity, i, 3285; bis repulses by the citizens of Perinthus, 
i. 331 

Philip 1V. of Spain purchases marbles fram Rome, i. 57 

Philosopher, Greek, unknown, profile bust of, u. 152, 194; 
another, of the Roman time, std. 

Philtata, Pula, bust of, and sepulchral urn to, 1, 258 

tegfusm, the name of the bandage worn by the performers on the 
double pipe, 11. 108 

Phragmun, |. 14 

Phrygian, Youths with Chimaras, terracotta Bacrelief of, 1. 90, B1 

Phrynichus the Poet, said by Suidas to have first brought the 
female mask upon the stage, ii. 70 

Phrynon, i. J4 

Pianella del Cassio, terminal Head of Pericles found in the, ii. 3 

Picola, Nicolo la, i. 269; i. 74 

Pieris, Junia, inscription for, 1. 245 

Pietaticultrix, the term given by Petronias Arbiter to the stork, 
ti. 159 

Pig, sepulchral monument representing the sacrifice of a, to two 
deities, ii. 167 

Pies ov Lean, ii. 285-292 

Pindar, bronze bead, formerly called Homer's, aseribed by Mr, 
Combe to, i. 347 

Pioe, used in the chaplets of Hercules, i. 328 

Pisistratus, Pericles’s persoval resemblance to him, il. 4 

Pisteia, Francesco de, employed by Poggio Bracciolint to collect 
ancient marbles, i. 5], note *; bis ill-usage of Poggio, i. 52, 

‘ 


note 
Puhanstus and Heropbilus, funeral ure of, ii. 223 
Y 
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Pittacus, fragment of a terminal Head of, found in the Villa di 
Cassio at Tivoli, i. 352 
Pitti palace at Florence, Hercules of the, i. 161 
Plato, Heads of the bearded Bacchus, sometimes taken for por- 
traits of, i. 337 
Plautilla, wife of the Emperor Curacalla, Head of, ii. 52; notices 
of her life, ii. 53; the union of the eyebrows a peculiar fea- 
ture in her busts, :ded. 
Plebeian temple, at Rome, to Pudicitia, 1. 110 
Pliny, his assertion that the ancients were not in possession of 
any actual portrait of Homer, i, 345 
Plosurnia, ii. 240 
Pluto, the foot a symbol of, ii. 64 
Poet and his Muse, Bas-relief of a, ii, 194 
Polus, a tragic actor, who, in performing the part of Electra, bore 
the ashes of his own sons, lately dead, 1n the urn supposed to 
contain those of Orestes, 11.70) 
Polybus, the sov-in-law of Hippeciates, beheved to have written 
some of the treatises ascribed to bis father-in-law, ii. 10 
Volycles, a sculptor, i, 15; another sculptor of the same name, ibid. 
Polycletus of Sicyon, 1. 145 description of lis style as a sculptor, 
1, 16; his statue called the Canon, sbid.; his bronze group 
of the Astragalizontes in the court of Titus’s palace, shed. ; 
enumeration of other works by him, i. 17 ; merit ol, noticed 
by different classic writers, and in the Anthologia, shi. ; 
Canephore of, i. 34; Mr. Kinght's supposition that the 
head of the Mild Jupiter in the Townley Collection is a 
fragment of a statue by him, i. 310 

Polydorus, i. 27 

Pomfret marbles at Oxford, Sleeping Cupid of the, 1. 257, note 77 

Pompey, account of ihe statue of, in the hall of the Spada 
Palace, i. 38; discovered in the pontificate of Julius IIL, 
near the church of St. Lorenzo, in Damasy, i. 34 

Pontifex Maximus, u. 1x2 

Poplar sacred to Hercules, i. 326, 327 . 

Poppwa's funeral describe by Tacitus in his Annals, 11. 179, note : 

Puppy, seen occasionally in the left hand of statues of Somnus, 
j. 254; called by Virgil “ Soporiferam Papaver,’’ abad. ; 
sacred to Ceres, nn. 293 tips 

Porphyry, seppert of a tri le of, found in an excavation 

geet in the tarae poe the Palatine Hull, us. 92 

Porson, Professor, his discovery of a minute correction of an 
error in the Greek part of theMosetta Stone, ii, 228, note 

Porta Aurea at Constantinople, Sir Taomas Roe endeavours te 
procure certain sculptures from, for Lord Aruadel, i. 65, 66 


ae 
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Porta Latina at Rome, terracottas in the Townley Gallery foand at 
the, i. 81, 82 
Pozzvlana, with which the Italians harden their mortar, i. 71 
Pozzuolo, Bust of the younger Faustina bought at, it. 47 
Praxiteles, 1.153 carries the graceful and flowing style of sculp- 
ture to its full perfection, i, 22; worked both in metal and 
marble, ibd.; believed to have been the first sculptor who 
ventured to make a statue of Venus entirely naked, i. 22,23 ; 
Cnidian Venus of, i. 23, 27; originals, or copies from 
originals, of the Praxitelean period, in England, enumerated, 
. 233 celebrated Cupid of, i. 34, 206; the name of, upona 
draped figure of Venus in the Louvre Gallery, i. 162; sup- 
posed copies of his Cupid, which Phryne acquired by a 
stratagem, 1. 253 
Priam asking for the body of Hector, Bas-relief of, ii. 134 
Priene in Jonia, Strabo's account of, 11. 126, note 
Priestesses, terracotta of two, before a lighted candelabrum,}, 135, 
136; those of Bacchus, during the celebration of the Div- 
nysia, ate the raw flesh of animals, 1. 102 
Prima, Cossutia, sepulchial urn for, 1. 239 
Primaticcio, Francesco, a painter, sent to Rome by Francis I. to 
collect ancient sculpture, 1. 96 
Primitiva, Virta, sepulctiral cippus for. it, 265 
Proculus, Nevins, monumental inscription for, ti. 229 
Prosdecius, Inscription dedicated by, to his mother Serullia 
Zosimenes, i, 2.37 
Proserpine, Medallions of Syracuse, bearing the head of, i. 32; 
Rape of, by Pluto, frequently represented on sarcophagl, 
ii. 267, 268; Addion's account of one, in his © Remarks 
on several parts of Italy,” 1. 268 
Heevewsia, the name for the masks uxed in the old Greek Comedy, 
ii. 68 
Provincia, Flavia, funeral urn to the memory of, ii. 257 
Peyche, allegorical fable of, i. 147, 145; word Yours in Greek 
"means both the soul and a butterfly, i. 145; supposed frag- 
ment of a figure of, ii. 5 
Ptolemies, first, of Egypt, refuge uf Greek artists in the court of 
the, 3.23 
Pudicitia, Bas-relief of « Bacchante offering a basket of figs to, 
i. 209; Juvenal’s allusion to her stay on earth, sbed.; dis- 
tinction, at Rome, in the temples to, sled. 
Pateal from one of Tibernustwillas in the Isle of Capri, ii. 27 
Puteoli, now Pozzuolo near Baie, the Emperor Hadrian buried 
at, io the Bret instance, i. 259 
Pyromachus, i. 15 
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Pyrrhus, the bronzes of Siris supposed to have formed a part of 
the armour of, i. 30; his consultation of the Pythian oracle 
before he assisted the people of Tarentum, i. 135 

Pythagoras of Rhegium, i. 14; his figure of a pancratiast, made 
for the temple of Apollo at Delphi, i. 19 

Pythagoras of Samos, works in sculpture by, ibid, 

Pythias, i. 15 

Pythian games, under the protection of Latona and Diana, as 
well as Apollo, ii. 138 

Pythoctes, i. 15 


Q. 
Quadrigarian dress, used in the contests of the Circus, i. 141 
Quartarius, the fourth of an amphoza, i, 153 
Quattro Fontane, un the Esquiline Hill, Bust of Caracalla found 
at the, ii, 51 
Quietorium, the name of a receptacle for ashes mentioned by 
Montfaucon, n. 26) 


R. 


Rashleigh, George. Esq., presents various Roman antiquities, 
found at Southfleet, in Kent, to the British Museum, 1. 262 

Raven introduced in the sculptures of Mithras, i. 244, note * 

Ravens, priests of Mithras so denominated, tbecd. 

Regulus, Memmiue, sent by Caligula to collect from every city 
in the empire the statues which were its peculiar boast, i. 40 

Restituta, Tulha, uw 275 

Rhodes, Colossus of, the work of Chares of Lindus, i. 29 

Rhescus and Theodorus mentioned in one part of Pliny’s Natural 
History as originating the plastic art, i. 73 : 

Richmond House, Whitehall, fire at, in 1791, in which a statue 
of Venus was broken to pieces, 1. 266 

Roe, Sie Thomas, extracts from his correspondence with Lord 
Arundel, the Duke of Buckingham, &c., concerning the 
erage of ancient marbles, i. 61-67; he acts as agent for 

» 68 

Roma Vecchia, notices of statues, &c. found at, i. 246, 276; 
i. 51 

Roman Amphora, capacity of the, i. 152 

Rowman names, about Trajan’s time, frequently placed on Greek 
statues, 1. 44 

Romaa Pavemeat found at the Bank of England in 1805, ti. 260 

le, their jealousy of works of art which tedividuals 
had dedicated to the decoration of their city, 1. 40 

Rowan Szrvicunat Uans in rus Corumsanten, is. 
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Roman Soldier in bronze, given to the Museum by George, third 
Earl of Ashburnham, account of the, i. 276, 280, 281 

Roman style of art, manifestly distinct from that of Greece, i. 37 

Romans, attachment of the, to the games of the Circus, i. 142; 
in the middle age, like the Turks of a later period at 
Athens, convert the fragments of some of their more apleadid 
buildings into lime, i. 50; followed two methods in the dis- 
posal of their dead, burial, and burning, ti. 174; both prac- 
tices mentioned in the Law of the Twelve Tables, shed. 

Rome, monuments of good art at, either brought from Greece or 
executed by Greek artists, i, 35, 36; households of the 
wealthier families of, contained practitioners in every art and 
science, 1. 46; only six ancient statues remaining in, when 
Poggio Bracciolins wrote his treatise on the Viciseitudes of 
Fortune, i. 49 

Romans, costume of the, on the Trajan and Antonine columns, 
i. 223 

Rondiini Faun, account of the, i. 239 

Rooke, Col. Hayman, i. 204 

Kuscius Gallus, the person who first appeared with a mask upon 
the theatre at Rone, according to Diomedes, to hide an ugly 
cast with his eyes, 11.70 

Roses ornament the couch upon which the statues of Somnus are 
seen extended, 1. 254 

Rubeas, Sir Peter Paul, a collector of ancient sculpture, i, 59 

Rufus, ii. 240 


Sabbatini, Signor Marc Antoniv, Bacchic gem formerly ia the 
collection of, described, ii. 72 

Sabina, wife of the Emperor Hadrian, Bust of, ii. 39; her death 
ascribed to poison given to her by ber husband, ii. 40; ace 
companied Hadrian ia many of his progresses through the 
empire, sbid.; her name still legible on one of the Culossi 
in the plain of Thebes, sbud.; elaburate style of dressing the 
hair in ber bust, sbed.; another Head of, fousd nesr Civitas 
Lavinia, engraved in the Museo Pio-Clementing, shed. 

St. Albans, marbles formerly beluoging to the Duke of, i. 309; 
ti. 64, 234, 254 

St. Angelo, Castle of, formerly the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Hadrian, i. 259 

Sallast, gardens of, at Rome, i. 42; Dial garrett 
statves found there, i, 43; the Mismillo Expiraas found at 
the, i, 55 

Salvilia, T. L. ii. 240 


Salus, figures of, feeding a serpent, common upon Roman coins, 
1. 1394; altar to, jointly with Aesculapius, ii. 283; fre- 
quently put for Hygeia, ted. note ® 

Sandal, taken off by the ancients before they reclined to their 
meals, ii. 142 

Sannazarius, his Latin version of two Greek hexameters upon the 
places which contended for the birth of Homer, i. 346 

Sapcorvac: peanine Ban-neiiers, ii. 174—208 ; era of, at Rome, 
iit. 96; workinanship of the Roman sarcophagi seldom ex- 
cellent, ii. 175; inatances of the anxiety shown by the 
Romans to be buried tn, 11. 175 

Sarcophagi, stone, Anglo-Roman, 1. 260 

Sarmatians, Bas-relief of the arms of the, similar to those on 
Trajan’s column, ii. 151, 153; Pausanias’s description of a 
Sarmatian coat of mai! suspended in the temple of Assculapius 
at Athens, ii. 153 

Sarmizagethuea, the ancient Ulpia-Trajana, in Transylvania, 
Mithtatc Bas-relief found at,1. 286 

Satyr, figure of a, in the Townley Collection, brought from 
Rome by Earl Cawdor, i. 211; recumbent figure of a, in 
the Townley Collection, 1. 212 

Satyrs, strong resemblances of, to different quadrupeds, i. 212 ; 
‘forms of the Satyrs and Pamsc: adopted about the time of 
Praxiteles, i. 24 

Saurus, the aculptor, the lizard a device for his name, i, 254, 
257; a marble vase at Romc, mentioned by Phny, ascribed 
to, i. 257 

Searphia in Locris, ii. 155 

Scenic figure, small, sitting on a square plinth, in the Towoley 
Collection, 1. 22 

Scopas, i. 14; enumeration of his more eminent works as a 
sculptor, i. 20: Mr. R. P. Kaight’s supposition that there 
must have been either two distinguished artists of the 
name,or that Scopas must have lived long enough to execute 
works in the style of two periods, sbud. note *; enumera- 
tion of various marbles and bronzes in different English cul- 
lections ascribed to the age of. i. 21; supposed by Sillig to 
have Sourished between the 97th and 107th Olympiad, shed, 
note 

Scordisci, statues of the two Thracian Kings of the, i. 39 

Scorpion used as an emblem of the decline of Nature’s produc- 
tive power, i. 283 

Scotussa in Thessaly, ii. 158 

Seriba cubicu/aris, title of, ii. 23) 

Scuurrurs, Histoay of, rrom ras True or Pmopias, To ras Ex- 
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TINCTION OF THE Aart at Rome, |. 14-48; state of, under 
the Roman emperors. i. 41; reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, considered as the golden age of, in Rome, i. 43 ; its 
low state in the reign of Constantine, 1. 47; last state of its 
debasement and corruption, i. 47, 44; revival of the taste fur 
ancient sculpture, with its progress in Europe, i. 49; gradual 
extension of the taste for ancient sculpture in Kurope, i. 56, 
37 when the taste for it arose in England, 1. 57 

Secundus, Gallus Favonius, his desire that his remains ahould be 
brought from Lusitania to the Via Latina, and placed in a 
sarcophagus, u. 176 

Secundus, P Octanus, marble urn for, i. 246 

Segestians, Diana of the, 1. 34 

Seleucida, Greek artists find a refuge in the court of the, i. 3] 

Sepuccurat Bas-nevinrs, ii. 157—207 

Sgerurcuran Cirpi, ui. 263-270 

Sepulchres of the dead occasionally decked with ribanda, 11. 293 

Serapis, M. Ragilius, a maker of eyes to put into statues, of the 
Roman time, 1. 317 

Serapis, worship of, when brought to Kome, 1. 311, 3125 dis- 
reminated through the provinces in the reign of Hadrian, 
1,312; introduced into Britain, sid. ; inscriptions to, found 
in Kngland, sbed.; temples of, numerous tn Greece, shrd. ; 
the Athenians imported thi. deity im the time of the 
Prolemies, shid.; sepuichral monument representing & sacri- 
fice to, 1. 167 

Serpent of the garden of the Hesperides, i, 274, 2755 fragment 
of a, in marble, un. 310 

Servanda, Cornelia, urn dedicated to the memory of, ii. 236 

Servilia, i. 232 

Severus, Lucius Septimins, debasement of sculpture apparent 
in the bas-reliefs of the trurmplal arches erected in hin 
reign, i. 47; Bust of. io the Townley Collection, found on 
the Palatine Hill, 1. 49; account of, 1. 49. 50; porteaits of, 
how known, i). 50; other Busts of, found at Otricoli and 
Roma Vecchia, ii. 50, 51; inscription from a votive altar, 
for the safe return of, with his family, from some expedition, 
ii. 279; ap inscription of the legionary kind, taken from the 
face of Severus's Wall, ii. 264 

Sevir Augustaks, i. 270 

Shield, circular, containing the names of the Ephebi of Athees 
under Alcamenes, when he was Cosmeies, ii. 299 

icily, medals of, of the Macedonian period, particularly fine, 

i. 29 3 exact period to which they are to be igned, shed. 
pote 


Sicyon, ravaged by M. Scaurus, i. 33 
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Silanion, i. 15; statue of Sappho by, i. 34 

Silenus, marble figure of, in the Baril of Egremoat's collection, 
referred to the period of Trajan, i. 44; statue of, ar of an 
old faun intoxicated, in the Towaley Collection, i. 232, 
235 ; a small mask of, from Sir William Hamilton's collection, 
ii. 71; full-length figure of, represented on a patera, 1i. 298 

Silius and Messalina, Tacitus’s description of an interlude per 
formed by, ii. 108, 110 

Silvanus, votive altar to, 1. 276; fiyures and attributes of, ii. 
277; libations of milk made tu, rbed.; form of invocation to, 
thid. ; sometimes confounded with Pan, it. 278; votive altars 
to, found in England, abed. 

SHimus, the son of Themistocrates of Salamis, a sculptor, i. 162 

Sinoe aad other Nymphs, the nurses of Pap, 11. 153 

Siris, bronzes of, account of the, i, 30 

Sixtus V., Pope, marbles formerly possessed by, in the Villa 
Montalto, i. 352; is. 38 

Skeleton, sepulchral insenbed tablet, with the Bas-relief of a, 
below, 1. 169 

orate Faun of the Barberin: Palace, discovery of the, i. 


Sloane, Sir Hans, terracottas and marbles of the Townley Gal- 
Jery formerly belonging to, 1. 107, 109, 110, 15), 337; 
ti. 221, 243, 306 

Smyrna, portrait of Homer upon the coins of, i. 344, and note *'; 
generally considered to have the fasrest claim to have been 
the birth-place of Homer, 1. 346; had a temple consecrated 
to him, i. 347; marbles in the Townley Gallery brought 
from, ii. 160, 162, 164; Amazoes represeated on the coias 
of, ii, 193 

Soailbeach, in Shropshire, pig of lead found at, i. 291 

* Soli Mithra" or * Soli invicto Mithra,” the dedicatory for- 
mula used in most of the inscriptions on Mithraic groups and 
baereliefs, i. 286 

Solon, fragment of a terminal Head of, foand in the Ville di 
Casne at Tivoli, i. 352 

Somerset House, ald, statues belonging to King Charles L., ia the 
gallery and gardens of, i. 59. note 

Somnus, statue of Cupid in his character of, i. 253; such statues 
hot waceawmnen ie the greater collections of Europe, i. 204 

Sophocles, Bust of, ii. 1; accownt of, ii. 2; his tragedies, a 
huodeed sad twenty in number, of which only seven have 

come down to us, ied; various accounis of bis death, 
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Soteris, Dasumia, monumental cippus for, ii. 256 

Soinikus, sepuichral monument for, ii. 171-172 

South fleet, near Gravesend, Kent, account of a sarcophagus and 
other Roman antiquities found at, ii. 261 

8. P. PF. for “ sua pecunia fecit,” ii. 59 

Sparta ravaged by Murena and Varro, i. 33 

Spbinxes, representations of, i. }22, 135, 136 

Spirit, universal, or active principle, great local peraonifications 
of the, i. 6, note * 

Spring and Summer, terracotta Basrelief representing, i. 104 

Standish, Chartes, Esq., brings a group of Mithras from Rome, 
now in the Museum, 1. 28.5 

Standish, Edward Townley, Exq., 1. 11, note ®; appointed the 
first Townley trustee of the British Museum, i. 12, note ® 

Standish, Ralph, Esq ,1. 1 

Statuary, the most valuable, removed from Rome to Byzaatlum 
by Constantine's order, 1. 49 

Srarves, 1. 154-281; chronological notices of the discovery of, 
chiefly in the sixteenth century, 1. 54; earthen, mestioned 
by Pausamias, us adorning the roof of the royal stoa in the 
Ceramicus, 1. 73; very few known whicn are inscribed 
with the artists’ names, 3. 1548 

Status in Buonzs, of the Townley Collection, i. 273-28) 

Stentus, P., i. 240 

Stheois, i. 15 

Srrirteus, a well-known archaism for Ltebua, ii. 24 

Stork, termed Pretaticulirizx in the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, 
it, 159 

Storta, or La Storta, i. 201, note ** 

Stosch, Baron De, his enumeration of the few ancient statues he 
had met with which bore the artists’ names, i. 158 

Stroogylion, celebrated for his Amazon, called Kukeemis, i. 


Strozzo Villa, ancient marble found at, i. 169 

Sveceseus, Pablies Licinius, sarcophagus for, ii, 238 

Suffretus, a Khodian, a celebrated collectors of antuque marbles, 
1. 51, sote * 

Summer, how characterized iu a terracotta Bas-selsel of the 
Townley Collection, i. 104 

See, worstip of the, introdeced smavg the Romane from Persia, 
$. 282; represented by Mithras, 1. 283 

Sue-dial, semicireuler, in the Townley Collection, ii, 300; 
Lamisden’s ebservations on the Roman sun-dials, ii, 310 

Superstes; MM. Calies, sepuichral cippes for, i. 26% 

Swan bearing Veuus on its back, represented in a terracotta, i. 147 ; 
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in Egvptian red marble, found in a vineyard adjoining the 
Villa Pinciana, 1. 269 

Swinney, Dr., chaplain to the factory at Constantinople, once the 
possexaor of Mr. Townley’s bronze Hercules, i. 274 

Sylla introduces the practice of burning the dead among the 
Romans, ii. 174 

Syracuse, medallions of, bearing the head of Proserpine, i. 32; 
coin of, on which Victory 1s represented sacrificing a bull, 
1, 290 

Syria, fable relating to Adonis originated in, 1, 340 

Syria and Pontus, coins of the last monarchs of, the latest speci- 
mens of genuine Greek art known, i. 32 


T. 

Teenia, i. 197, note 

Tali, account of the game of, i. 305, and note “: atill played in 
Russia, thud.; its great antiquity, snd.; represented on a 
vase in the collectionof the late Sir Witham Hamilton, 
i. 305; the Emperor Justinian limits the sum to be played 
for at this game to an aureus,1. 306; Augustus, writing to 
his daughter, gives her a hundred and fifty denarn, which te 
says he had given to every one of bis guests, if they had a 
maind at supper to divert themselves with tali, or odd and 
even, slid note” 

Tarentum and yina, considered by tne Romans as the best 
manutactories of candelabra 1. 77 

Tauriscus, one of the sculptors of the toro Farnese, i. 159 

Tegea, in Arcadia, is. 158 

“Tenuta di Tor de Sapienza,” Head of a laughing faun found in 
the, in 1772. ii. 57 

Termini or Herma, explained, i. 202, note ©; of the bearded 
Bacchus, i. 82, 85, 333. 334, 335, 336 

Terms, Heads of Bacchus mounted on. employed by the ancients 
to decorate their eating-rooms, i. 333 

Terracorras of the Townley Gallery, account of, 1. 71-157 ; 
typus the ancient name for terracotta, i. 74; fragments of, 
preserved in the Hamilton Roon, i. 151 

Testamentary Inscription, fragment of a, formerly in the Villa 
Pelluchi, ii. 250 

Thailus, ii. 270 

Thalassa, L. ji, 269 

Thales, fragment of a terminal Head of, found at Tivoli, i, 352 

Thalia, statue of, in the Townley Gallery, i. 197 

Thargelis, at the celebration of the, at Atheas, sup- 
posed to be to in @ terracotta Bas-relief, j. 98 
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Thebes, Bacchus how represented on the coins of, i. 129, 
note 

Theocritus, his description of the festival of Adonis, i. 340 

Theodore, King, part of a letter of, relating to the baths of 
Apouus, it, 308, note * 

Thenmachus, i. 15 

Theseus, terracotta Bas-rclief, representing him slaying one of 
the Centaur, 1. 137, 138, terracotta, representing him 
cutting off the head of un Amazon, i. 146 

Thessalus and Draco, suns of Hippocrates, supposed to have 
written sume of the treatises ascribed to their father, ii. 10 

Thimoteus, Aur., altar dedicated by, to Diana, u. 278 

Thry phosa, Agria, ui. 170 

Thyatira, coms of, 0. 192 

Tiberius, his removal of a statue by Lysippus from the baths of 
Agrippa, presented by the Ruman people, 1. 40; Head of, 
furmerly belonging to the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, 1. 25; 
portrait of, how adentfied, mu. 26; hav life and character, 
thil.; his villas ip the ile of Capri, it. 275 puteal from the 
ruins of one of hin villas, aba. 

Tibullus, his allusion tu the catastruphe of the story of Bacchus’s 
visit to Tcarsus, it. 14-4 

Tiles, ancient, in terracotta, brought frum Athens, i. 156, 157 

Timarchus, 1. 195 

Tunocles, 1. 15, 

‘Tisicrates, a sculptor of Sicyon, 4. 2 

Titulenus, T. Isauricus, monumental urn for, i. 233 

Tuus, arch of, 1.43; baths of, at Rome, amphora found in the, 
1. 150; statue found iu the, belonging to a group, orginally 
composed of two buys who quarrelled at the game of tali, 1. 
303, 304 

Tivol, small Harpocrates, and Venus of the Capitol, found st, 
1.55; marbles found i the Villadi Cassio af, i. 351, 552 

Toe, colossal fraement of a, si. 65 

Topham, Mr. marbles formerly belonging to, ii. 154, 280 

Torsv, votive, of an athleta, in terracotta. tne size of Ife, i. 82 

Townley family, pedigree and histury of the, 1.15 its atlachment 
tothe cause of the Pretender, i. 2 

Townley, Charles, Esq., descent and birth of, i. 1; education of, 
at Douay, i. 2; introduced into society at Paris, shed.; takes 
possession of the family residence at bidead V tlid.; visits 
Rome and Florence, tbid.; his excursivns to Magna Gracia 
and Sicily, sh:d.; his usresiraiued access to the cabinets and 
galleries of the Romaa nobility, i. 3; a0 advocate for the 
mythological system of D’Hancarviile, sdid. note *, i. 6, note *; 
his dealings for ancient marbles with Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
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at Rome, i. 4; brings his acquisitions to Londoa about 1772, 
i, G3; file his house up in the manner of a Roman villa to 
receive them, i. 7; lays out large sums in bronzes, coins, 
gems, Xc., to illustrate his sculptures, sérd.; his Roman 
coins in large and middie brass only execeded hy those of 
the King of France, 1.8; possessed one of the oldest Greek 
MSS, of the Hiad known, s/ed.; chronological progress of 
the formation of the Townley Gallery, i. 9, 10; the 
Astragalizontes his first purchase, 1. 8,303; purchases the 
female bust denominated Clytie, 1.9 ; his boase in Park Street, 
Westminster, threatened by the rioters in 1780, shid.; se 
cures the bust of Clytie as his favourite, éid.; his only 
hepa luterary production, a Dissertation on an ancient 
elmet found at Rihchester, in the Vetusta Monamenta of 
the Society of Antiquanes, 1.10; elected a Trustee of the 
British Museum, in 1791, eésd.; his death and the directions 
of hie will, i. 11; inscription for, in the family chapel at 
Barnley in Lancashire, séad.; tis collection purchased by 
Parliament for the British Museum, i. 12: Mr. Townley’s 
remaining collection of antiquities purchased for the British 
Museum in 1814, shid.; busts and engraved portraits of, 
ibid, ; directions of the Act, by which the Townley Collection 
was acquired, for vesting the appoiatment of a trusteeship of 
the British Museum in Mr. Townley's family. i. 12, note; 
maternally descended from Lord Arundel, i. 70 
Townley, Chevalier, the translator of Hudibras into French, i. 2 
ae ; Col. Francis, execution of, for serving the Pretender, 
» note 
Townley, Joha, Esq.. of Chiswick, succeeds te the T. 
- @state, i, 1), note’; succeeds Mr. Standish as Towsley 
Trustee of the British Museum, i. 12, note ® 
Townley. Peregrine Edward. Esq., 1. 11, note®; succeeds to 
the Towaley trusteeship of the Britsh Museum, i. 12 
Townley, William, i. 1 
Trajan, all the cities of Greece erected statues to, i. 43, vote '!’; 
arch at Ancona, and the columo existing wm the forum of 
Trajan, monuments of his taste, i. 44; Bas-relief of a trophy 
erected by him to commemorate his conquest of Decebalus, 
the feeder of the Dacians, i. 119; terracotta Bas-retief re- 
; eg two captive Daciens gracing bis triemph, i. 143, 
44; Bust of, ii. 32; his life and character, hh. 38; the 
title of orriuvs given to him by the senate, shid.; popa-' 
of the victories achieved by, ii. 223 
Trajan’s Forum, Head of a barbarian chief fownd at, ii. 34; Mr... 
Combe's description of, ii. 35 j 
Trapexophore, the vertma used for the supports of aaciest tables, ii. 87 
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Trapezophoron, the, mentioned by Cicero in his Familiar Letters, 
probably a statue or figure made in a form to support singly 
a table, i:. 87, note! 

Trastevere, near the Flaminian road, marble from the garden of 
the Augustine Friars at, ti. 204 

Triade, Supreme, personificatious of the, i. 6, note ® 

Tricca in Thessaly, ii. 158 

Trimalcion, the asreliel of Bacchus’s reception by learius, for- 
meriy taken for the supper of, as descrihed in Petronius 
Arbiter, 11. 143 

Tripod Tables; fragment of a pedestal or support of a tripod 
basin or table, the central part composed of the head and 
peck of a lion, ii. 89. 91; account of two supports of 
tripod erate one in porphyry, the other in pavonazzo 
marble, ti. 92,93; lion's feet, probably portions of a tripod 
table, ii. is 

Tritia, — of clay in the temple of, meationed by Pausanias, 
i. 4 

Triton’s Head, terracotta Bas-relief of a, i. 86 

Trivia, one of the distinguishing names of Diana Triformis, 
i. 290 ; meaning of the appel.ation, i. 293 

Troezen in Argolis, i. 158 

Trophy found upon the plains of Marathon, ii. 307 

Trempeter, Head apparently of a, 11. 63, 64 

Trypho, gem of Cupid and Psyche by, in the Marlborough col. 
lection, 1. 148 

Tyche, Julia, ii. 233 

Tychen, Apuleia, sepulchral inscription for, ii, 257 

Tychen, Claudia, inscription from a cippus fur, ii. 269 

Tyadaritani, statue of Mercury presented “) Scipio to the, i. 34 

Typus, the Roman sameé for terracotta, i. 74 

Tyraneus, inecription on a sepuichral cippus to, li. 367 

Tyre, Hercules represented upon the coins of, i. 273 

Tyrian Hercules, altar to, i, 261; Tyrians, one of the esriiest 
people who paid divine horours to Hercules, i, 274 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas, Esq, ii. 160 


Vv. 


Vacca, Flaminius, tract Pe costainiag many curious perticvlars 
as” rst discoveries of ancient sculpture at Rome, 
1. 58, 54 

Valentina, Flavia, marble ure for, it. 244 

Varro, Marcus, antiquities in the ruins of the villa of, near 
Atbano, 16, 258, 3315 i. 15 

Vases, history sad purposes ‘of, i. 
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Vases filled with oil, given as prizes at the Panathenaa, i. 155, 
note *; of alabaster, in the Townley Collection, ii. 247, 248, 
249 


Vases, Baccuanatian, ti, 209-215 

Veil, ancient, 1. 202 

Velasquez, the painter, induces Philip IV. of Spain to purchase 
ancient marbles, 1. 57 

Venere delia Concbiglia, 1. 183 

baad horses of St. Mark at, wrongly ascribed to Lysippus, 
i. 26 

Venus, statues of, found at Capua and Melos, referred to the 
age of Scopas, i. 21; statue of, belonging to the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn, i. 23; in the gallery of the Earl De 
sot at Newby, 1.23; terracotta Bas-ehel of, riding on a 
sea-horse, 1.95, 96; Claudian’s description of Venus borne 
on the back of a triton, 1. 97; terracotta Bas-relief represent- 
ing her seated on a swan, i. 146, 147; statue of, bearing 
the name of Bupalus as the sculptor, i. 160; small statue of. 
in the Townley Collection, called Angerona by Mr. Townley, 
174, 175 ; Venus or Dione, statue of. inthe Townley Collection, 
i. 167, 169 ascribed by Mr. R. P. Koight as the work of 
Scopas, 1. 21, 165 ; figure of Venus in a medallion of Lucilla 
described, rdid. ; torso of a small but beautiful statue of, in 
the Townley Gallery, 1, 205; torso of, formerly in Richmond 
House, Whitehall, 1. 265; the Empress of Russia in treaty 
for t.1. 266; by whom restored, shid.; represented upon a 
Bas-relief seated on a rock and receiving Cupid, ii. 146; 
amall group of Venus and two Cupids, i. 306; altar of, at 
Paphos, ii. 271 

Venus Architis, terminal statue of, i. 260, 264; where and by 
whom found, 1. 265 ; supposed date of this marble, sid. 

Venus of the Capitol, found at Tivoli, i. 55; statue of a, presented 
to the British Museum by King William IV., i. 259, 261 

Venus, Crouching, of the Vatican, i. 265 

Venus Genitrix, temple erected to, by Caesar, i. 39 

Venus de® Neuwici, discovery of the statue of the, in the time of 
Leo X.,i.54; name of Cleomenes inscribed upon the modern 
base of the, i. 160; aitiude of, noticed by Ovid, i. 260 

Verecuadus, Lucius Aruconius, ii. 269 

Veroepi Palace, Bas-relief from the, ii. 115 

Verrea, ardour of, in furnishing his gallery of sculpture, i. 34; 
“Gallery of,” Dissertation so named by the Abbé Fraquier, 
ibid.; accouat of the Statue of Japiter Unus seized by him 
from the straits of the Bosphorus, ii, 303, 304 

Verus, Lucius, colossal Bust of, i. 47; Capitolinus’s description 
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of his person, i. 48, note **; his life and death, ii, 48, 49; 
other busts and statues of, enumerated, ii. 45, 49 

Vespasian spends much of his time in the gardens of Sallust, i. 
42; Bust of, at Strawberry Hill, 1. 43 

Via Appia, marble found in the, i. 267; uu. 226 

Via Latina, ii. 176, 245 

Victor, Flavius Ahus, aonumental urn for, ir. 233, 234 

Victor Amedei, marbles formerly in the collection of, at Rome, 
hn. 224 

Victory, part of a group of, pouring outa libation to Apollo Muea 
getes, ii. 78; Bas-rehef of, in marble, is. 112, 1135 terracotta 
representations of, sacrificing a bull, in the Townley Collec- 
tion, i. 107, 145, 189; marble groups of, in the Townley 
Collection, i. 28%, 28%; the same subject seen on a gem in 
the Museum Florenunuim and on several Roman coins, i, 290 

Villa Burioni, marbles from the, u. 169, 262 

Villa Carpenica, 1. 238 

Villa Casali, upon the Esquiline Hill, ancient Head of Minerva 
found at, 1.319; Head of Hippocrates found at, 1). 155 bust 
of Messalina found at, in 1775, is. 28 

Villa di Cassio, terminal bead bearing the name of Periander 
found in the, i. 352 

Villa Fonsega, marbles found at the, 1. 221, 347 

Villa Magnam, 11. 49 

Villa Monialto, statues, busts, &c., furmerly io the, i. 164, S41, 
352; 11. 34, 147, 148 

Villa Negroni, terminal figure in the, bearing the sculptur’s name, 
Zenas the son of Staphis, 1.162; marble masks from, 13.73 

Villa Palombara, statue of a Uiscobclus found at the, i. 244; 
Head of Atys fuund there, ii. 19 

Villa Pelluchi, marbles found at the, 11. 250, 256 

Villa Piociana, a swan in Egyptian red marble found at, i. 269 

Villa Pragnnestina, marbles found at, i. 160 

Villa Strozzi, statues found at, i. 164 

Villa Verospi, statue of a nymph found at, i. 183 , 

Villas of the old Romans, Lumisden's description of the, ii. 38, 
note ™; description of Hadrian's villa, shed. 

Vine from a single stem, the approved form of growth among the 
Romans, 1. 110, note ** 

Vineyard, produce of a, sometimes estimated by the number of 
amphorae it would supply, i. 153; sumetimes by Culei, sbid. 

Vipsania, M. Vipsani Musa, is. 269 ; 

Virgil, passage in the Georgics of, illustrated, ii. 73 

Virgina excluded from the temple of Pudicitis belonging to the 
Patrician matronas, i. 110 

vou. *. Z 
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Vitalis, secretary to the emperor, sepulchral monument of the 
wile of, i. 229, 231 

Vitellius, small Bust in marble of, in the British Museum, i. 42 ; 
ii. 31; notice of his Ife and gluttony, ii. 32 

Votive ano Baccnanatian Bageneiices, ii. 94-156 


U. 

Urania, terracotta statue of, in the Townley Gallery, i. 81 

Urna, the half of the Roman amphora, i. 153 

Urns. Etruscan cinerary urns, i. 241; funereal, ii. 221; why 
rectangular cinerary urns are more numerous than round 
ones in our galleries of sculpture, 11. 227 

Urns, Roman sepulchral, in the Columbarium, ii. 225-259 

Unus, marriage by, among the Romans, 1. 183 

Vulcan, a small Head, formerly Sir William Hamilton's, i. 323 

W. 

Walker, John, Esq., marble trophy from the plains of Marathon, 
presented by, i. 307 

‘© Wall-flower, the,” the designation jocosely given to Trajan by 
Constantine the Great, 11. 33 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his collection of Busts and Heads at Hough- 
ton, 1. 68 

Warrior, terracotta Baerelief of a, consulting the oracle of 
Apollo, i. 134; Bas-relief of a, approaching a trophy, 
ii. 138; statue of the Warnor of Agasias, found amongst 
the ruins of Nero's villa at Antium, 1. 4 

Wavendon Heath, in Buckinghamshire, a Roman ampbora found 
there, i. 154 

Weddell, Mr., his collection of marbles, now belonging to Earl 
De Grey, i. 69 

Westbury, in Shropshire, account of a pig of lead found at, 
inscribed with the name of the Emperor Hadrian, it. 291 

William IV., King, presents a statue of Venus of the Capitol to 
the British Museum, i. 259 

Wilham, Cardinal, nephew of Pope Innocent IV., ii. 181 

Wilton, the sculptor, restores a statue of Venus, formerly belong- 
ing to Mr. W. Lock, i. 266 

Wiater, Ggure of, represented in a terracotta Bas-relief, i. 133 

Wobura Abbey, Roman amphorew found at different times in the 
Park at, 2. 154 

Wollay, Adam, Esq,, ii. 288, 290 

Women, except the vestal virgins, by the Roman law, always 
cousklered as misors, ii. 183 

Woodchester in Gloucestershire, statue of Diana Lucilers found 
at, in 1795, i. 212 
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Worsley, Sir Richard, his collection of ancient marbles at Appul- 
dercombe, i. 69; his statue of Cupid, i. 206 

Wreath upon the Heads of Hercules, sumotiines composed of 
flowers and ribands, i. 328 


xX. 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, Bas-relief of, i. 107 


Y. 

Young Man, smal! Head of a, from the collection of Sie Wilham 
Hamilton, 1. 57 

Youth, portrait of a,to the shoulders, bearing the alteibutes of 
Mercury, 1. 202, 203 5 fishing wath an angie, on a sepulchral 
Bas-rehef, it, 16 

Youthful Statue, fragment of a, presented to the Museum by A. 
E. Impey, Esq, 1. 269 


Z. 
Zenas, of Staphia, 1. 162 
Zevodorus, i. 4] ; encouraged as a sculptor by Nero, i. 42 
Zenun, the son of Atti, of Aphrodinias, 162 
Zeuxippus at Constantwople, desiruction of the, 1, 348, 349; 
statue of Per:cles in the Gymnasium al, 1.5, 6 
Zeunss, the disciple of Silanion, 1. 15 
Zona, i. 197, note * 
Zusunenes, Serullia, monumental inscription to, 11. 237 


References to the Pagevin which the Accounts will 
be found of the respective Marbles. 
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